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Preface mmm 


This text has been developed in an attempt to find improved approaches to system 
theory at the beginning college level. These approaches take advantage of recent 
advances in precollege mathematics, particularly in algebra and axiomatic modes of 
thought; the increasing availability of analog and digital computers; and programmed- 
teaching methods. Noteworthy features are: 


e the emphasis of operator graphs, rather than traditional electrical or 
mechanical circuit elements, in the formulation of system models; ` 


e the illustration of general design principles using “pure” systems com- 
posed of only three basic kinds of primitive operators: the scalor, the 
limitor, and the delayor; 


e the incorporation and use of modern algebraic concepts in an axiomatic 
development of the theory; 


e a consistent symbolic notation that distinguishes between a physical 
entity and the numerical values or functions that describe it; 


e a conceptual organization that leads naturally into the study of analog and 
digital computers; 


e many thought-provoking questions and answers that form an integral 
part of the text and provide self-tutoring instruction. 


The insights arising from the development of programming languages for com- 
puters have emphasized the importance of algorithmic models in the study of physical 
=- systems. Prior to the advent of computers, useful answers could be obtained only 
- by employing the remarkable, but very restrictive, methods of classical analysis to 
obtain solutions in terms of the classical functions of mathematical physics. These 
methods usually involve auxiliary assumptions of purely mathematical origin—such 
- as continuity and analyticity—which are necessary for the operation of the analytical 
_ Machinery but which are, nevertheless, quite irrelevant to the physical problem itself. 
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Beginning several decades ago with matrix formulations in quantum mechanics, 
there has been an attempt to reformulate physical problems in discrete, algebraic 
form so as to emphasize the underlying structure of the problem and suppress these 
analytical artifacts. The digital computer has accelerated this trend by emphasizing 
the computational process itself rather than the results of the process. Thus, today, 
one does not ordinarily store tables of functions in the computer. Instead, one stores 
simple algorithms to compute the values of the functions as they are needed. Because 
digital computation is inherently discrete, it seems inevitable that the discrete calculus* 
will play an increasing role in the representations of physical systems. It is worth- 
while, therefore, to attempt a formulation of system theory with the delay operator as 
the basic dynamic operator rather than the derivative operator used traditionally. 
Furthermore, since nonlinear operations are easily incorporated in computational 
algorithms, an algorithmic approach to system theory can incorporate nonlinear and 
time-varying elements as well. In short, this book reconstructs introductory material 
on systems along lines consonant with these modern developments. 

In other ways too, the novel features of this book are analogous to some aspects of 
computer programming: (1) by the use of a carefully designed, mnemonic notational 
system that is problem oriented, and (2) by the breaking up of the learning materials 
into small pieces that are carefully sequenced, much as a computer program is se- 
quenced. The notation has many advantages that stem directly from flow-graph 
methods, but perhaps its chief advantage is a stripping away of all details from the 
presentation of systems so that the student can readily see the mathematical models in 
their full generality. The models will not become obsolete. The examples, with 
their substantive content drawn from several fields of engineering, are overlaid upon 
- the basic substratum of a few simple models. The timelessness of the main content 
of this book has caused us to engage in extensive research and development prior to 
its presentation here. 

This book evolved in response to a need at The Johns Hopkins University, but this 
need is clearly not local. Beginning engineering students everywhere require instruc- | 
tion in basic linear models and ways of employing and manipulating them. Here we 
have used this book with beginning students in all areas of engineering—electrical, 
mechanical, industrial, chemical, and others. Although symbolism indicating 
particular variables may change from one department to another, the relationships 
among the variables—i.e., the mathematical structure—are invariant. Emphasis is 
therefore upon the relationships, rather than upon things. This tactic also avoids the 
difficulty that plagues the teacher of engineering subjects: that of how to fashion 
physical models that are simple enough to be sound pedagogically but that, at the 
same time, do not caricature experience by being oversimplifications. The models 
can be illustrated by either analog or digital computers. These are concrete, and yet 
they offer a minimum of distracting detail. 

This approach takes advantage of recent advances in pre-college mathematics, 
particularly in algebra and axiomatic modes of thought. The emphasis is on operator 
graphs, rather than on traditional electrical or mechanical circuit elements, in the 


* See J. F. Traub, “‘ Generalized Sequences with Applications to the Discrete Calculus,” Mathe- 
matics of Computation 19, No. 90 (April 1965). 
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formulation of system models. General design principles are illustrated by using 
“pure” systems composed of only three basic kinds of primitive operators: scalors, 
limitors, and delayors. Modern algebraic concepts allow an axiomatic development 
of the theory. The phrase, “It can be shown,” is rarely used in this text. Instead we 
have attempted to build upon these basic axioms and to develop in a logical and 
plausible way many of the important concepts needed to understand systems. A 
natural outgrowth of the emphasis on abstract operators is use of a consistent symbolic 
notation to distinguish between. the abstract physical entity and the concrete numerical 
values or functions that we introduce to describe it. 

Introductory courses on engineering systems have traditionally been concerned 
with particular kinds of things—electrical, chemical, mechanical, and so forth—for 
the simple reason that until recently these were the only physical entities to use in 
functioning operational systems. The realization of pure systems in the form of 
analog and digital computers now provides physical realization of universal operators. 
These may be used to illustrate the engineering design process purely and simply. 
Previously we had no way of making our symbolic mathematical models come 
dynamically alive, except by finding various natural processes that would unfold in an 
isomorphic fashion. Now, the modern computer is a slate upon which we may write 
our symbols so as to have the consequences of what we write unfold dynamically 
before our eyes. This is a truly revolutionary development. The invention of the 
printing press gave man unlimited ability to record information in static form; the 
computer has for the first time added a dynamic dimension to this process. 

The engineer has lately also turned his attention increasingly toward questions of 
abstract form, structure, and relationship as he studies problems of information 
processing and logical system organization. The content of mathematics, just as that 
of physics, is itself subject to the engineering process. As long as we could exemplify 
the mathematical content of engineering only by reference to some natural physical 
system, it was impossible to distinguish between the mathematical and the physical 
aspects of engineering. For instance, when linear circuit theory was presented as 
_ part of physical electromagnetic theory, many students must have been left with the 
impression that Thevenin’s equivalent circuit, delta-to-wye transformations, and the 
like were consequences of some mysterious properties of nature rather than the direct 
consequences of linear algebra. Even today, there is ample evidence of confusion 
between the mathematical model and physical reality. When we talk about RLC 
circuit elements, or springs, weights, and dashpots, and point to symbolic marks on 
the blackboard, we are indulging in a verbal game. The reference is actually not to 
concrete physical elements, but to an abstracted mathematical system which happens 
to exhibit idealized relations that correspond approximately to what might be observed 
in the physical system (should the student ever encounter one!). In the student’s 
mind, deductions from the purely mathematical assumptions are likely to become 
confused with empirical fact, and vice versa. 

To avoid this difficulty, we believe that it may be helpful to factor the subject 
matter of engineering into its physical and its mathematical aspects, distinguishing 
carefully and deliberately between the two. Thus, system theory may be (and is 
increasingly) presented as an axiomatic algebra involving idealized elements. These 
elements are defined to have certain abstract properties and to obey certain relations 
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when combined into networks or systems. This approach highlights the common 
mathematical structure of electrical, mechanical, thermal, hydraulic, and other 
systems without confusing this structure with idiosyncrasies of particular physical 
devices. | 

The content of this book has been continually reorganized and presented in lectures 
over the past several years. Several sets of programmed notes were revised from 
experience with students and are interwoven into the present volume. This student- 
directed revision has proceeded along several lines. The major line, as far as this book 
is concerned, has been through direct experience with students working their way 
through problems, one by one. At several different times students have been 
“tutored through” portions of the text. The material was segmented into single- 
question units, and the authors aided naive students who were attempting to teach 
themselves the material. This feedback was supplemented by later trial of the book 
with large classes of about 100 students each, where students primarily instructed 
themselves. A few lectures were given on related topics, but a conventional lecture 
series was abandoned and mainly the material covered was obtained directly from the 
book by the students. Graduate students served as tutors, each responsible for a 
small group of undergraduates. The use of the analog computing equipment was 
developed in these tutorial groups. From their group discussions, the tutors were 
also able to suggest improvements in the textual material. | 

A word is in order about the programming of the text. The style is generally linear 
without being rigidly Skinnerian. Questions are frequently posed, and the student is 
urged to answer these before going further. The answers appear one or two pages 
later, just far enough away so the student’s eye will not see the question and the answer 
in the same field. These questions have been carefully prepared and revised on the 
basis of students’ experience, and they are easy to answer if the preceding textual 
material has been understood. Our research pointed up common kinds of mis- 
understandings, and explanations of answers now cover these empirically discovered 
misunderstandings. 

Along with these very specific revisions suggested by tutoring of individual students 
and other microscopic methods, we have conducted a series of experiments that bear 
on the programming of the text in a more avuncular fashion. We found in one set of 
experiments, for example, that dual principles in electrical circuit theory tend to 
interfere seriously with one another when taught in quick succession.* We have 
tried to implement this finding specifically in the present text. We have also tried to 
observe the substance of this finding in presenting other bodies of material that are 
potentially interfering (circuit diagrams and flow-graphs, for instance). Several ex- 
periments suggest that specific written responses are differentially helpful to different 
kinds of students. Based on this finding, our recommendation is that students should 
try to answer the questions, but if they are not successful, they should consult the 
answers without further ado. 

Our more general research work has prompted us to provide review sections. 
Students generally favor a programmed approach, if anonymous questionnaires to our 


* D. Entwisle and W. H. Huggins, “‘Interference in the Learning of Circuit Theory,” IEEE 
Proceedings, 51, No. 7 (July 1963), pp. 986—990. 
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own students can be taken as a guide; but an extensive table of contents and review 
sections also help delineate the broader outlines. 

Generally we believe that the most profitable way to use this text is to skim a chapter 
rapidly, to see where the chapter is pointing, and then to return to the beginning and 
start through again more slowly, working problems. Some students have found it 
helpful to prepare flow-graphs of the subject matter for themselves, listing the major 
concepts in each chapter and showing their interrelationship. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the help of many colleagues in preparing this book. 
Chief among these is Dr. Eliezer Naddor, who served for several years on the staff 
of the course which gave rise to this book. His many suggestions and insights have 
been illuminating and valuable; in fact, they are so numerous as to preclude specific 
listing here. While tutoring several experimental student groups through earlier 
versions of this text, Frederick W. Phelps, Jr. made important contributions. A. Jay 
Goldstein read the manuscript and offered many helpful suggestions which we have 
incorporated. The typing of the text and the arrangement of the questions and 
answers were masterfully handled by Mary Scheller and Betty Howell. The many 
figures and illustrations are due to the original artwork of James L. Smith. Very 
special thanks are due to Barbara Bricks, whose diligence and imagination have 
aided us at every stage of preparation of this book. Overall support of the develop- 
ment of this course has been provided under a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. Additional support for the associated research studies was provided 
under Contract AF 19(628)—263 (Project 7684) with the United States Air Force and 
by grants from the United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Title VII, Projects 10/2 and 1165. 
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Signals, Operators, and Systems 


Abstractions—The Way We Think About Things 


One of the remarkable aspects of the universe of which we are a part is the inter- 
relatedness of each part to every other. This is an aspect of reality that everyone 
quickly learns to use from the day he is born—it is reflected in our private comprehension 
of reality, subconscious and conscious, and in the activities and institutions of our 
collective cultures. 

The task of science has been to represent this infinitely complex web of relationships, 
which we each perceive individually, by a commonly accepted, communicable set of 
definitions and propositions that can account for as many of these relationships as 
possible. This task is never complete, nor is it exact, for our conceptual model can 
represent only certain aspects of the real system that are believed to be important for the 
purpose at hand. Certain other aspects must be ignored to keep the model from be- 
coming so bulky that it loses its usefulness. For instance, often a straight line will 
describe the plot of the relationship between two variables over a certain region. In this 
case it is convenient to speak of “a certain region” rather than to extend the curve so it 
bends at one or both ends. The equation for a straight line is easy to communicate and 
to think about—it provides a convenient summary and saves us from having to present 
a table giving coordinates for a series of points. An analytic model, then, is useful 
because with on few. numbers we may summarize. 1 numbers. 

An essential part of this process is our use of language for naming members of a class. 
We then regard each member of the class as equivalent in some sense to every other 
member of the class. To be precise, we should specify other properties or relationships 
which distinguish each member of the class. For instance, if I were to go to a furniture 
Store to shop for a chair, I would likely be shown a wide variety of contrivances, some 
made of wood and leather, others of metal and cloth, and perhaps even one or two with 
an electrical motor to produce restful vibrations. Yet, despite the fact that in size, color, 
and shape these chairs certainly do not look alike, we still call them all by the same name 
because we can sit on them. Of course, we may also.sometimes sit on the bed, or even 
on the floor, but then we rarely lie down in a chair (unless it is a Barcalounger) or step 
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thereon (unless we use it as a stepladder). Classes are useful because we can generalize 
within a.class. We assume, hearing that some object is a chair, that it can be sat upon 
even though we may not have seen the object. Also, classes are useful because different 
classes can be grouped together into a more comprehensive class—for instance, chairs, 
tables, and lamps can all be classed as furniture. 

This grouping of things, events, and relationships into classes is done so unconsciously 
and naturally in the early stages of learning a language that we usually fail to realize how 
arbitrary and sometimes misleading these groupings can be until we compare them with 
groupings made under the influence of a different culture and language. For instance, 


age of opi Indians, time is not objectified as a linear dimension, so one 
cannot speak of “an interval of 10 days,” and the familiar idea of past—present—future 


simply does not exist. Also, in that language separate names are given to objects that 
we could regard as similar. A knife for cutting bread has a different name from that of a 
knife for cutting meat. What to us seems to be “hard, practical common sense” may 
make very little sense to a person of another culture—common sense is largely a matter of 
talking so that one is understood (hence, the adjective ““common”’). Even within our 
own society, we may discern C. P. Snow’s two cultures—the literary and the scientific— 
between which common-sense communication has become increasingly difficult. 


QUESTION 1.1 Suppose that a human being has grown up completely isolated 
in the woods (as has happened). This person does not know any language and you 
would like to teach him. How would you go about teaching him what a book is? (By 
this, one might mean: the class of objects denoted as books; a book that you have in 
your hand; or the four-letter word “book.” Which meaning would you teach first ?)* 


The point emphasized here is that everyone is continually classifying things and 
relationships in subtle and often unconscious ways. These. classifications form abstrac- 
from reality on whi e ct as if they were the ‘ ” thing. However, 

what at first may seem most concrete and real may subsequently turn out to be merely 
that which is most familiar. If every new undertaking were completely unrelated to all 
that had gone before, engineering—as well as all human activity—would be a hopeless 
task, for nothing that we had learned previously could be applied in dealing with new 
problems. Fortunately, this is not the case. In physics, we learn ways of describing and 
predicting natural phenomena by physical laws that hold wherever and whenever we apply 
them. Indeed, the primary goal of science is to discover significant observables that 
characterize or describe a class of systems and then to express the relationships among 
these observables in the simplest, most invariant, and most general way. Usually, but 
not always, each observable may be assigned a numerical value by the use of some 
specified measurement procedure, thus becoming a physical quantity. In this way, a 
given physical system can be described by the values of the quantities that partially 
describe it. If the relationships among these quantities are expressed in mathematical 
terms, we say that the observable aspects of the physical system have been represented 
by a mathematical model. (Other kinds of models, such as physical models, are im- 
portant too.) If this model correctly predicts the outcome of measurements made under 
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a large variety of conditions and if it is generally applicable to a wide class of physical 
systems, it may be elevated to the status of a physical law. 

Elevation to the status of “law” depends upon our degree of belief in the model or 
relationship. Complete certainty is impossible because, although 100% of the tests of a 
model to date have not cast doubt on it, in principle there are an infinite number of tests 
and we can never complete the testing. Sometimes models yield wrong predictions 
because the wrong observables are identified with the abstractions—when new iden- 
tifications are made, the old model may be good. All of this involves abstraction and 
elimination of that which is unessential or irrelevant. 


QUESTION 1.2 What do you think you would do if you had a model that 
worked well in many cases, but then you found a case that didn’t “fit”? Have you been 
able to define “ book” for the person described in Question 1.1 so that he can distinguish 
between books and magazines? Between books and sheet music? 


One of the noteworthy consequences of describing a physical system by a mathematical 
model is that the mathematical formulation forces us to make abstractions and hence 
leads toward a common language for comparing various systems and displaying common 
features and significant differences. Once the physical observables have been translated 
into proper numerical form by appropriate measurement procedures, systems which 
appear on the surface to be quite unrelated physically may nevertheless have identical 
mathematical structure. Such systems are said to be analogs. We may describe this 
situation by saying that analogous systems are physically different but mathematically 
similar. In fact, all linear stationary systems (which form the main subject of this book) 
are mathematically equivalent to each other in the sense that the mathematical theory of 
one will serve to illustrate the theory of all. This is why we are discussing “system 
theory” rather than circuit theory, mechanics, or some other topic. 

It should be noted, however, that the same physical system may be described by 
different mathematical models. This is so because any model represents only certain 
selected aspects of the physical system; by selecting different aspects, one obtains different 
models. Furthermore, even the same set of aspects of a given system may be represented 
by a variety of different mathematical models. Thus, whether two systems are analogous 
depends not only on the systems per se, but also on how we choose to think about them— 
and this involves nonmathematical considerations, such as physical significance, value, 
and meaning. In subsequent chapters, the emphasis will be on the mathematical model 
rather than on the many detailed physical considerations which must precede its estab- 
lishment. These physical considerations are of the utmost importance, for they provide 
the link between mathematical theory and reality. Although it has been customary to 
teach the physical aspects of a system simultaneously with its mathematical theory, in this 
book these physical considerations have been deemphasized, not because they are un- 
important, but rather because we believe that the traditional presentation has resulted in 
confusion of the physics with the mathematics and has obscured the underlying mathe- 
matical similarities among different kinds of physical systems. 

To avoid this difficulty, we shall illustrate the mathematical aspects using a computer. 
A computer—digital or analog—may be regarded as a “pure” system in which many of 
the physical considerations have been deliberately suppressed so that one can focus one’s 
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attention on the purely mathematical aspects of the system. Until recently, pure systems 
existed only within the human mind as constructs designated by mathematical symbols on 
paper. However, the modern electronic computer now provides for the first time a 
physical realization of a pure system which can exhibit in full dynamic detail the logical 
consequences of its design. In this book we shall develop many of the ideas widely used 
today in engineering systems, using a pure system that exhibits the essential mathematical 
properties but which is free of confusing physical detail that is often irrelevant to the 
mathematics under discussion. It allows us to get a “‘perfect”’ physical model to repre- 
sent a mathematical model. Then it is easy to explore the consequence and workings 
of the mathematical model using the computer rather than pencil and paper. 


Signals, Observables, and Relations 


In the previous section, we observed that the mathematical model of a system repre- 
sents the relations among the numerical quantities that describe the system. What these 
quantities should be, and how to measure them, are difficult questions that fall outside the 
domain of ordinary mathematics. In fact, it is here that we often find a host of diff- 
culties that can be resolved only by reference to the physical system itself. Even this 
may not be adequate for, as Norbert Wiener has observed,* “Things do not in general 
run around with their measure stamped on them like the capacity of a freight car; it 
requires a certain amount of investigation to discover what their measures are.... 
What most experimenters take for granted before they begin their experiments is in- 
finitely more interesting than any results to which their experiments lead.” Because 
these questions are largely evaded in our treatment of pure systems, it is reasonable that 
we discuss them briefly in the remaining sections of this chapter so as to preserve some 
perspective on the overall problem. 

The observables with which we shall be primarily concerned are those which describe 
the state of the system at any instant of time. The value of each observable will be a 
function of time. We shall call such observables signals. 

Originally, the word signal meant some form of communicative sign, but because of its 
widespread use in radio communication to denote impulses, radio waves, and telemetered 
messages of all kinds, the meaning of the word signal has broadened until it now inchides 
practically any time-dependent observable associated with some system. Examples 
of signals that may be observed in an electrical system are the voltages, currents, dis- 
placement of electric charge, magnetic flux, and associated mechanical forces. In 
mechanical systems, the velocity, displacement, and acceleration of various parts of the 
system, as well as the forces and torques associated therewith, may be regarded as signals. 

From the foregoing remarks, one might be tempted to conclude that almost any meas- 
urable quantity associated with a system could be called a signal. However, some 
measurement processes yield values that express the coefficient of proportionality be- 
tween two signals. This kind of measurement is often needed to describe quantitatively 
some property or quality of the system. Such derived quantities which are determined 


* Norbert Wiener, who was the originator of the science of cybernetics, was a mathematician on the 
faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The quotation is from “A New Theory of 
Measurement: A Study in the Logic of Mathematics,” Proc. London Math. Soc., Ser. 2, 19 (1920), 
pp. 181-205. ` 
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from more than a single measurement are usually called parameters. Examples of 
parameters in an electrical system are inductance, resistance, and capacitance, which 
describe the relation among the voltage and current signals associated with the three 
different kinds of circuit elements. This distinction between signals and parameters 
seems quite reasonable in constant-parameter systems in which the values of the param- 
eters do not change with time. But in variable-parameter systems, the distinction 
becomes increasingly arbitrary and, in fact, is largely dependent on one’s point of view. 

The kinds of difficulties that are encountered in selecting a set of observables may be 
illustrated by the following story. 

John Jones is beginning the last lap of his journey west by automobile after staying 
overnight in a small town. Just as he reaches the edge of town he runs out of gas, but 
fortunately he is able to reach a nearby service station just as the motor coughs and stops. 
He asks the attendant to fill his tank. While this is being done, he amuses himself by 
thinking of different ways in which he might determine the amount of gasoline that has 
been added to his tank. Several possibilities occur to him: 


1. The user’s manual which came with his car stated that his tank has a maximum 
capacity of 20 gallons. Since the tank was initially empty, the attendant will have 
pumped in 20 gallons. 

2. A simple calculation involving the amount of gasoline used and the total distance 
traveled (as read by the speedometer) shows that his car had averaged 22 miles per 
gallon of gas. Hence, he could continue on his way until he again runs out of gas. 
Then, dividing how far he had traveled (as indicated by the difference in the mileage 
readings of his speedometer) by 22 miles per gallon should yield the number of gallons 
that had been added at the last filling. 

3. He could (if he had only thought of it in time) weigh the car just before and just after 
getting the gasoline. From the difference in the before-and-after weights of his car, 
he could determine the amount of gasoline in gallons (if he could only remember the 
weight of one gallon of gasoline). 

4. He could divide the amount of money that he paid the attendant by the price of one 
gallon of gasoline. 

5. He could measure the shape of the tank and the depth of the gasoline in the tank by 
inserting a stick. Then, by using some geometry he might calculate (if only he could 
remember the formulas) the volume of the gasoline that would fill the tank to the 
measured depth. 

6. He could, after turning on his ignition switch, read the gasoline indicator on the dash- 
board of his car. Since it has a scale that is labeled in fractions of a full tank, multi- 
plication of this scale reading by 20 should yield the number of gallons in the tank. 


QUESTION 1.3 Which of these possibilities would be most likely to yield the 
most accurate estimate of the amount of gas that was received? Discuss the reasons why 
you prefer this possibility over the others. 


QUESTION 1.4 Which of these methods of determining the amount of gas in the 
tank would you consider to be a measurement? 
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QUESTION 1.5 Each of these ways in turn makes use of other measurements. 
Which of these might you consider to be the value of a signal? A parameter? A 
= property? 


QUESTION 1.6 Compare possibility 2 with possibility 6 and discuss in what 
ways they are similar and in what ways they may differ. In particular, discuss what you 
think is meant by “the calibration of a measurement procedure.” 


QUESTION 1.7 Suppose that, instead of determining the increase in weight of 
the car as in possibility 3, it were possible to weigh the storage tank from which the pump 
obtains its gasoline. Could measurement of this weight before and after delivery of the 
gas provide a seventh possibility ? 


QUESTION 1.8 Suppose that the meter in the very old-fashioned gasoline pump 
consists of a little propeller in a cylindrical pipe through which the gasoline flows, thus 
causing the propeller to rotate at an angular velocity that is directly proportional to the 
velocity with which the gasoline moves through the pipe. The propeller is connected 
through a gear train to an indicating pointer (rather like a clock mechanism) evident on 
the outside of the pump. The scale associated with the pointer is marked off to read the 
number of gallons delivered. 

Next, consider the second possibility described above, but suppose that instead of 
determining how far the car has gone before it again runs out of gas by directly reading 
the mileage indicator, John Jones now reads his speedometer at intervals of one minute 
during the last part of his journey, and he records these successive readings. How 
might he use these data to determine the amount of gas? Is there any resemblance 
between the process used by Jones and the measurement procedure used by the designer 
of the gas pump? 


Perhaps in thinking about these questions you have already discovered that the ideas 
illustrated by this rather silly story are not at all trivial or insignificant. In fact, most of 
the important considerations that enter into our choice of observables are involved here, 
and we shall discuss some of them briefly. 


Relations e An observable has meaning and usefulness only because it is related to » 
other observables. Hence the choice of the observable must depend primarily on the 
particular relations that we wish to establish. 

Two observables may be related directly or indirectly, depending on whether the rela- 
tion involves intermediate observables. For instance, it was observed that John Jones 
subsequently had for supper only one hamburger and two cups of coffee. He would 
have eaten more except that he would have had to part with the silver dollar that he 
received in change when he purchased the gasoline. Now most people would regard the 
relation between what Jones ate for supper and the amount of gasoline in his tank as 
indirect, and for good reason. The relation might have been altogether different if the 
price of gasoline had been only slightly different; if he had been less tired and of better 
appetite; if he did not have a young son; if he had a hole in his pocket; etc. The relation 
between the place along the highway where Jones would run out of gas (possibility 2) 
and the amount of gas placed in the tank is indirect because the process whereby the 
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automobile engine converts the fuel into a force which in turn propels the car along the 
road must certainly intervene. Yet we might wonder whether, in principle, this relation 
is any more indirect than the relation between the pointer of the gas gage and the 
amount of gas received (possibility 6). In the first instance, the car itself is the pointer 
and the road the scale; in the second instance a mechanical lever is actuated by a float 
on the surface of the gasoline which in turn changes the resistance of an electrical circuit, 
thus allowing more current to flow through a heating element that produces a motion 
of the gasoline-gage pointer as a consequence of the change in temperature of a thermally 
sensitive spring. Thus, both relations can be described using intermediate relations. 

Yet, we are inclined to think of the relation between the reading of the gas gage and the 
number of gallons in the tank as being much more direct than any of the other relations 
mentioned above. We may discern several reasons why this should be so. First, there 
is the feature of temporal simultaneity. The gas gage produces an indication of the 
amount of gas in the tank almost as soon as it was put there, whereas most of the other 
possibilities involved relations between events happening at different times. (This 
remark would probably be incomprehensible to the Hopi Indian.) 

Second, the scale of the gas gage is labeled so as to refer directly to the amount of gas 
in the tank. This implies a direct relation and we are accordingly likely to think of it 
as such even though on more careful examination we find that it is described by many 
intervening observables. Furthermore, it should be noted that the speedometer could 
be calibrated in gallons of gasoline used rather than in miles traveled, and that this might 
provide a more accurate indication than the typical gas-tank indicator. It appears that 
we are here concerned more with how we think about the relations than with fundamental 
differences. 

What then is the most important characteristic that distinguishes a direct from an 
indirect relationship? We suggest that it is primarily a matter of its predictability. If 
the relationship may be expected to exist quite independently of the relationships with 
other observables in the system, we may say that the two observables are directly related. 
This is clearly the case with the gas gage, for despite the mechanical, electrical, and ther- 
mal observables associated with its operation, there is a more or less predictable relation 
between the pointer reading and the amount of gas in the tank. This is clearly not the 
case in the relation to Jones’s supper, for that relation could not have been predicted 
(although it perhaps could be explained provided we obtained additional information 
about the system). Thus, a relation may be classified as either deterministic or probabil- 
istic (i.e., random) depending on how certain we are of its occurrence. This classification 
is largely a matter of degree, and relations may fall anywhere between the completely 
deterministic and the completely random. 


QUESTION 1.9 Is the amount Jones paid for the gasoline and the amount of 
gas actually placed in his tank described by a deterministic or a probabilistic relation? 


It is commonplace to think of relations in terms of cause and effect. For instance, 
almost everyone would agree that the gas gage points to “4” “ because” the tank is half full 
of gasoline. At least, when additional gas is added to the tank the gage reading is always 
observed to increase. In contrast, if someone were to increase the pointer reading of the 
gage by moving a small magnet across the cover glass, it would be most surprising if the 
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gasoline in the tank were increased thereby! The relation between the amount of gas in 
the tank and the gage reading clearly seems asymmetrical—the gas in the tank is the 
“cause,” and the meter reading is the “effect.” It certainly appears to make little sense 
to reverse the relation and assert that the gage reading is the “cause,” and the gasoline 
in the tank is the “effect.” 

To return tc Jones’s odyssey, after leaving the gas station, Jones decides to trust his 
gas gage. He drives all day. As he reaches the town where he plans to spend the night, 
he observes that the gas gage indicates that his tank is empty, and in response to this 
indication he finds a service station and has the tank refilled. 


QUESTION 1.10 For this situation, discuss which is the “cause” and which is 
the “effect.” If you believe that the reading of the gage “‘caused”’ the replenishment of 
the gasoline in the tank as the effect, are you now admitting that the earlier cause-effect 
relation (on which I thought we had agreed) is no longer valid? If it is not valid, why 
not? (But do not tell Mr. Jones that it is not valid, or he will have his gage replaced by a 
new one for which it is!) 


You perhaps have found that the notions of “cause” and “effect” are not nearly so 
clear-cut as they at first seemed. The reason for this difficulty can be illustrated by a 
simple diagram (see Figure 1.1). The upper arrow, drawn from the box labeled “Gas in 


Gage 


reading 


FIGURE 1.1 


Tank” to the box labeled “Gage Reading,” denotes the mechanical-electrical-thermal 
mechanisms whereby changing the surface level of the gasoline causes a corresponding 
change in the gage reading. The bottom arrow, drawn in the opposite direction, denotes 
the other mechanisms (including Jones and the service-station attendant) whereby the gage 
reading below some point “caused” a corresponding change in the amount of gas in the 
tank. As this diagram illustrates, we can speak of cause and effect only when we suitably 
isolate and restrict parts of the system. In this example, complete isolation is possible 
in that if we chose to do so, we could arrange the system so that the gage reading in no 
way affects the gas in the tank. Likewise, by turning off the ignition, we could ensure 
that the amount of gas has no effect on the gage reading. But note that the separation 
of these relations in a meaningful way involves making special physical arrangements so 
as to force the modified system into agreement with our patterns of thought. When these 
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relations form one or more closed loops, as in the diagram above, the relations between 
the observables are altered in remarkable ways. The process of “separating” a system 
into its “component parts” between which various causal relations may be said to exist 
is an important part of constructing a feedback system model, about which we shall 
have much more to say in later chapters. 

Before we leave this discussion of cause and effect, we should ask whether there is any 
aspect of our environment that does definitely demand an asymmetrical relation. Many 
relations are asymmetrical only because we choose to think of them as such. Sometimes 
this choice is so strongly conditioned by traditional usage that we may find it virtually 
impossible to consider that the inverse relation may be equally valid physically. For 
instance, Norman Robert Campbell, who was one of the major contributors to the philos- 
ophy of science, was able to think of Ohm’s law as a symmetrical relationship in which 
either the voltage or the current could be considered as the cause, and the other as the 
effect. But for Hooke’s law, he could only accept the force “acting” on an elastic 
member as the cause of the “resulting” elongation. That the elongation might, instead, 
be regarded as the cause resulting in a force, he held to be “obviously” fallacious (see 
p. 61 of his Foundations of Science—The Philosophy of Theory and Experiment, Dover 
Publications, $372). Similarly, most people today find it much easier to think of 
sources of voltage, such as a battery, than of sources of current, although in my opinion 
both are physically acceptable ideas. Thus are we bound by familiar ways of viewing 
things around us to regard the less familiar as “unnatural.” 

Despite the difficulties of clearly defining what we mean by a “causal” relation, we do 
find a particular relation among observables which automatically implies noncausality. 
This is the temporal-ordering relation expressed by “before” or “after.” Consider these 
events, A, B, and C, which “happen at different times.” As you know, the ordering 
relation is transitive, which assures us that if A occurs before B, and B occurs before C, 
then A surely occurs before C. 


QUESTION 1.11 If A occurs before B and C occurs after B, does C surely 
occur after A? 


An essential requirement of the notion of causality is that the “ cause” must precede the 
“effect.” This requirement is consistent with our intuitions, and, for many purposes, 
may be used as a test for noncausality. For instance, if A occurs after B, then A cannot 
be the cause of B. 


QUESTION 1.12 Reexamine Question 1.10 in the light of the foregoing dis- 
cussion. Can the temporal-ordering test be used to clarify the noncausal relations in 
this question? If a relation cannot be shown to be noncausal, is it then necessarily 
causal? 


Unfortunately, although we may test for noncausality, difficulties remain when we 
attempt to demonstrate causality. Suppose that event A causes both an event B and an 
event C, and that event C is observed to occur after event B. Furthermore, assume that 
the occurrence of A was not observed. Our test then correctly assures us that C is not 
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the cause of B, but it leaves in doubt whether or not B may be regarded as the cause of C. 
(In the beginning, there was the A which “caused” all that followed. ...) We shall not 
attempt to pursue the notion of causality further, but shall summarize this discussion by 
emphasizing that the notion of causality is intimately related to “the passage of time” 
and how we choose to think about events. As a matter of fact and strictly speaking, it is 
impossible to prove cause and effect. It is nevertheless helpful to think of events as 
causally related. 

Let us return to the question of what considerations govern the choice of the ob- 
servables that we select to describe a system. We have already noted that this choice 
depends on the particular relations with other observables that we may wish to establish, 
and that this choice therefore requires an understanding of the physical system itself. 

Other factors that govern the choice of an observable are its invariability, its generality, 
and its additivity, each of which we shall now discuss briefly. | 

By invariability, we mean that the significance of the observable is the same at any 
location in the universe and at any time. (Of course, the value of an observable may 
depend on location and time, even though its significance does not.) Perhaps one of the 
most important observables is physical mass. Jones made use of the invariability of 
mass when in possibility 3 he assumed that the weight of the gasoline removed from the 
storage tank in the filling station would be identical to the weight of the gasoline added 
to his car. Other observables of fundamental importance in physics are length, time, 
electric charge, and the related observables such as area, volume, velocity, acceleration. 
Each has a physical significance that is independent of where and when the observation 
takes place. l 

By generality, we mean that the observable has physical significance in connection with 
a wide variety of physical systems. Clearly, most of the observables mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph are not only invariable, they are also very general, and they arise 
in the description of physical systems of all kinds. 

Finally, by additivity we mean that the observable is capable of being related to the real 
numbers in such a way that numerical addition of these values of the observable corre- 
sponds to some meaningful, physical process of composition. For instance, if Jones had 
initially asked for only 5 gallons of gasoline, but then after that amount had been placed 
in his tank, he changed his mind and asked for an “additional” 12 gallons, the ultimate 
physical state of his gas tank would have been essentially the same as if he had asked for 
17 gallons at the outset. Furthermore, the same final physical state would have been 
achieved had he first asked for 12 gallons and then 5 gallons. In other words, an additive 
observable exhibits in some physically meaningful sense the associative and commutative 
properties of ordinary numerical addition. 


QUESTION 1.13 If Jones had been traveling in Europe instead of the United 
States, he would probably have asked for some number of liters of gasoline. Do you 
believe that the possibility of describing the quantity of gasoline in terms of different 
units, such as gallons and liters, is necessarily associated with the property of additivity? 
Why? 


QUESTION 1.14 Ifyou were to add two quarts of water to two quarts of alco- 
hol, would you end up with exactly one gallon of the mixture? 
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QUESTION 1.15 Ifyou were to add 500 grams of water to 500 grams of alcohol, 
would you end up with exactly 1000 grams of the mixture? 


QUESTION 1.16 Length is not an additive observable for the amount of paper 
contained within these squares, but area is. What process of physical composition can 
you find to show that the square on the left has twice the area of that on the right? 


QUESTION 1.17 If you were to cut out from the paper each of the above 
Squares, you could weigh each of them to determine its mass. Would the area and the 
mass of each square be related in any way that is at all analogous to Ohm’s law, Hooke’s 
law, or both? 


Throughout this entire chapter, we have emphasized the fact that it is the relations 
among observables that are of ultimate significance. For instance, the relation between 
the sizes of the squares considered in Question 1.16 is as the relation of 2 to 1, regardless 
of units used for expressing the area of the two squares. When an observable can be 
expressed quantitatively so that its relative value is proportional to the relative magnitude 
of some physical attribute, it is said to be measured on a ratio scale. Practically all the 
observables with which we are concerned in this course will be of this type. In fact, we 
may assert that as a general principle, the intrinsic, absolute meaning and significance of 
physical observables is expressed only by their relative magnitudes. Relative magnitudes 
are independent of the arbitrary units (such as cents, dollars, gallons, ounces, etc.) used 
as their measure. 

The several examples given thus far have also illustrated that when two observables 
connected with the same system are observed to be directly proportional, we may use this 
coefficient of proportionality to describe some physically meaningful property of the 
system. For instance, if in Question 1.17 you formed the ratio of the weight of the paper 
Squares to their area, you would find that this ratio would be substantially the same, 
whatever the size of the square. It therefore expresses a property of the piece of paper 
from which the square was cut. Since the same ratio is obtained (ideally), whatever the 
size of the square, this property exhibits invariability. 

Furthermore, by assembling squares which are sufficiently tiny, we can construct any 
figure, such as a circle. Hence, this property is also general and depends neither on the 
size nor the shape of the figure drawn on the paper. This property is called a density. 
It expresses the ratio of mass to area for any figure. The total mass of any figure cut from 
this paper may then be found by multiplying its area by the density of the paper. In our 
Study of systems, we shall encounter many such coefficients of proportionality between 
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different pairs of observables. It is because of this possibility of finding such coefficients 
of proportionality that we are able to construct a useful mathematical model of many of 
the physical systems that will concern us in this book. | 

Mathematical models may involve nonlinear relations; indeed, many physical systems 
cannot be adequately described by simple linear relationships. However, the analysis 
of nonlinear models is usually very difficult. The theory of linear models is simple (and 
hence useful) because a linear function of a linear function is itself a linear function. The 
kinds of relationships that can arise are therefore much more limited than when nonlinear 
relations are present. . 

Finally, it should be noted that not only are we sometimes interested in the ratios of 
certain pairs of observables, but we also may need to form their product. Products of the 
values of certain related pairs of observables play a vital role in the study of engineering 
systems. It is found in physics that to measure the work done on a system requires the 
simultaneous measurement of two observables. For instance, work is defined as “a 
force acting through a distance,” and the value of the work is expressed by the value of the 


Height 
proportional 
to force 
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FIGURE 1.2 


force multiplied by the value of the distance (under the assumption that the force is 
constant and acting in the direction of the displacement). If we think of the distance 
traversed as analogous to the width of a rectangular figure and the constant force as 
analogous to the constant height of the rectangle, then the work done is analogous to the 
area of the rectangle. The same amount of work could be done by a small force acting 
through a large distance, or a large force acting through a small distance. 

The significance of work is that it is a form of energy, which, like mass, is conserved; 
and that the primary observables in physical systems are those which when taken in 
suitable pairs (like force and distance, or voltage and electric charge) provide a measure 
of the energy of the system. Although energy is additive, it should be noted that it is 
related to such observables as force, voltage, and the like in the same way as area is 
related to length. Because work (and energy) involves products of pairs of signals, it 
demands different treatment from the signals themselves. Hence, we shall not ordi- 
narily think of energy as a signal, although it is closely associated with signals. 

Let us summarize some of the main points of this section. We have discussed several 
factors that govern the choice of the observables used to describe a system. These de- 
pend, first of all, on what we are interested in and how it is related to the many observables 
of the system. We have discussed several attributes of the relations between observables 
and have concluded that the most important observables exhibit relatively deterministic, 
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invariable, and general relations to one another. Furthermore, we shall be particularly 
concerned with additive observables, which can be so related to real numbers that nu- 
merical addition of the values of the observable corresponds to simple, physical opera- 
tions. It is the important consequences of additivity that permit us to manipulate and 
“solve” the quantitative mathematical models of the physical system. 


Signals 


The value of an observable depends on where, when, and how it is measured. For 
instance, if you were to measure the temperature of the air in the room where you are 
sitting, you would find that the temperature near the ceiling is probably higher than that 
near the floor. Even when measured at the same location, the temperature would 
probably be lower in the morning than in the afternoon. And if you were to measure the 
temperature simultaneously with two different kinds of thermometers at the same location 
and time, it is possible that you would obtain different temperature values, for one 
thermometer may be more sensitive to the radiant heat of the sunlight entering the 
window. Also, a mercury thermometer might be very slow and sluggish and yield a 
temperature reading which is a kind of average temperature over the previous minute or 
so, whereas a “hot-wire” or thermistor thermometer would yield an “instantaneous” 
temperature whose value might fluctuate considerably from instant to instant as thermal 
convection currents bring air of different temperatures past the thermometer. 

Let us examine the role of the thermometer. It produces a numerical scale reading at 
any instant £ which describes some aspect of the room temperature. This aspect de- 
pends, as we have seen, on where the thermometer is placed in the room and also upon 
its own special characteristics. But in any event, it enables us to associate a numerical 
value with the temperature, T, of the room. This value depends on the time, f, and it is 
convenient, therefore, to denote the value of the scale reading at the instant t by T(t). 
Of course, the numerical value also depends on the kind of thermometer and where it is 
placed. For each different location and for each kind of thermometer, we will, in 
principle, obtain a different function T(t) relating the time t to the scale reading. Con- 
sequently, we must distinguish between different locations and/or different thermometers 
by a subscripted index that uniquely designates each of the various arrangements being 
considered. For instance, the temperature as measured 1 ft from the ceiling near the 
Southeast corner of the room might be designated by T, ; the temperature 1 ft from the 
floor in this same corner might be denoted by T; the temperature in the middle of 
the room by T}, etc. The value of the temperature T, at a particular instant ¢ would be 
denoted by T. 1(¢); the values of the temperature T, at this same instant (but at a different 
location) would be denoted by T(t); etc. 

The symbols T,, T3, etc., denote different signals. Each symbol represents some ob- 
servable aspect of the room temperature to which a numerical value may be assigned at 
each instant ¢ by a specified process. A signal, such as 7,, has a value which depends 
On the time ¢ at which the value is read. Hence, the numerical value of T; at the instant t 
may be written as T,(t). However, T, by itself is not a number; rather, it denotes the 
entire physical process whereby some aspect of the physical temperature at the upper 
Southeast corner of the room is mapped onto the single, numerical scale of a particular 
thermometer. The numerical reading on that scale at the instant ¢ is then 7,(¢). Thus, 
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a signal is a physical observable to which a unique, single number may be assigned at each 
instant of time. The meaning and physical significance of the signal is defined by the 
measuring process. 


QUESTION 1.18 Suppose that we wish to determine “the temperature” of the 
room by averaging the temperature near the ceiling and the temperature near the floor 
of the room. We could install two thermistors which yield two electrical signals T, and 
T, and then combine these two electrical signals in a suitable circuit to get a single signal 
T, where T = 4(T, + Tz). What does this equation imply about the relation between 
the values of the three signals T, T}, and T}? (Answer)* 


The difference in the meanings of Equation 1.1 and Equation 1.2, given in the answer 
to Question 1.18, should be emphasized. The first equation, 1.1 refers to a physical 
composition of two signals to obtain a third physical signal. Equation 1.2, on the other 
hand, refers to a relation among the three numerical values that describe these three 
physical signals at each instant t, and pertains to the mathematical model. 

It is unfortunately a common practice to use the same equation for stating a relation- 
ship about physical signals as well as about their numerical values. The fact that these 
relationships are of similar form in no way minimizes the fact that relations among 
numbers are fundamentally different from relations among signals. A full appreciation 
of this difference is vitally important, particularly for the engineer, who must deal with 
the real world rather than a mathematical model thereof. Because of this ambiguous use 
of our mathematical notation, it is very easy to confound numbers with that which the 
numbers represent. Remember, you can take the logarithm of the temperature, but not the 
temperature of the logarithm! (For instance, the voltage delivered by two batteries 
connected in series is additively composed of the voltage of each battery. Here physical 
voltages, not numbers, are being “added.”) 


Operators 

In physical systems, it is useful to think of one signal as the “cause” of another signal. 
For instance, the elongation x of an ideal spring is related by a simple proportionality to 
the force f applied thereto: | 


G= XX; (1.3) 


In general, the applied force f may change with time. Equation 1.3 then states that at 
any instant ¢ the value f(t) of the force is related to-the value x(t) of the displacement by 
the numerical equation 


cft) = x(t). (1.4) 


The relation expressed by Equation 1.4 exhibits two special, important properties. 
First, it is a static relation. Even though the elongation of the spring may be different 
at different times, this equation asserts that the value of the elongation at any instant 
depends only on the value of the force at that same instant. Second, it is a linear relation. 


* When a question ends with the note (Answer), look for the answer on the left-hand page following 
the question or shortly thereafter. 
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If we were to make a plot on cartesian coordinates of the points (f(t), x(t)), for several 
different values of t, these points would lie on a straight line that passes through the point 
(0, 0) with a slope c. 

The assumption that a static relation exists between two signals is often not justified in 
physical systems. For instance, suppose that a small weight is fastened to the end of the 
spring previously considered, and the force f applied in the downward direction to the 
weight. What now would be the relation between f and the elongation x? Certainly, 
it requires little imagination to see that the displacement and force are no longer pro- 
portional in the sense of Equation 1.4. The value of the displacement at any instant is 
now determined by the value of the force at earlier instants of time as well. For example, 
a force applied only during some 1-sec interval will cause a displacement signal which has 
nonzero values a long time after the value of the force has been reduced to zero. How- 
ever, it cannot cause a displacement prior to the time at which the force was applied. 

The relationship among signals in a physical system is thus seen to be of a more general 
kind than a simple relationship among the signal values at the same instant. Instead, the 
value of a signal at a given instant will generally depend on the values of other signals at 
all prior instants. Thus, the weight is displaced up or down “because” at some earlier 
time a force acted on the weight-spring system. Systems for which the values of the 
observables at any instant depend on the prior history of the observables are called 
dynamic systems. 


QUESTION 1.19 Isa physical spring truly a static system? Can you describe 
any other physical systems which are truly static? In what sense may some dynamic 
systems be “approximately” static? 


In a dynamic system, a simple proportionality between two signal values at each 
instant is not adequate for describing the signal relationships because the value of a 
signal at any instant may depend on the values of the other signals at earlier instants. 
Even so, it is useful to preserve the notion of cause and effect and to have some way of 
showing that the force fis the “cause” of the displacement x. In the sequel, we shall 
portray the cause-effect relation by a signal flow-graph, as in Figure 1.3. 
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FiGuRE 1.3 A simple signal flow-graph. 


In the flow-graph of Figure 1.3, each signal is represented by a node (a small circle or 
dot). The dependency of one signal on the other is represented by a directed branch 
(a line) drawn from one node to the other. The branch carries an arrow pointing away 
from the “cause” and toward the “effect.” 

In using flow-graphs, we will often find it helpful to think of signals as “flowing” 
through branches. However, as the signal passes through each branch it is operated on 
by the branch and transformed into a different signal. The branch is therefore labeled 
by a symbol, such as H in Figure 1.3, to denote the particular operation that is performed 
on the “input” signal f to yield the “output” signal x. This is, of course, merely a 
notational convention for picturing relationships among signals. These pictures will 
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enable us to see the relationships more clearly, particularly when several interacting 
signals are involved. 

The relation shown in Figure 1.3 may also be expressed algebraically using operator 
notation. We may denote the signal that results from H operating on f by a new compo- 
site symbol, fH. For the time being, this new symbol, fH, should be regarded as a 


H 
f @———_—_>___—_e x=/fH 


FIGURE 1.4 


synonym for x. (The fact that the name fH for the displacement signal is composed of 
the letters “f” and “H” is merely a useful convention for recording the genesis of the 
signal fH. It in no way implies multiplication, just as “CAT” does not mean “C” 
times “A” times “T.”) The value of the signal f at time ¢ will be denoted by f(t), and 
the value of the signal fH will be denoted by fH(t), just as before. Thus, using operator 
notation we may express the relationship between the force and the displacement as, 


FHS xX, (1.5) 


where, again we emphasize that fH and x are two signals to each of which a value may 
be attached at any instant f: 


JHA = x(t). (1.6) 


Scalors e It is important to compare Equation 1.6 with Equation 1.4, which applied 
for the ideal, “ weightless” spring, cf(t) = x(t). The “ideal” spring is typical of a class 
of physical operators which in operating on any signal merely modifies it by a constant 
factor of proportionality. Let A denote such an operator. Then, for any signal f, 


FAC) = af(t), (1.7) 


where a is a numerical scale factor (1.e., a scalar), which relates the value of the modified 
signal to the value of the original signal. Any signal f, for which Equation 1.7 applies, is 
called a characteristic signal (or an eigensignal) of the operator A, and the constant of 
proportionality a is called the characteristic value (or eigenvalue) associated with the signal 
f. A physical operator for which all signals are characteristic (so that the effect of the 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.18 You will recall that our observables were 
to be additive so that numerical addition of their values corresponds to a physical com- 
position in some sense. Thus, by the statement 


FST ER] (1.1) 


we mean that the signals 7, and T, have been combined to obtain a new signal T, such 
that 


T(t) = ATA) + T). (1.2) 


At each instant ¢ (within the time interval over which the composition is to occur), the 
value of T is equal to 4 the sum of the values of T, and T, at that same instant. 
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operation upon any signal is simply to yield a new signal which is everywhere propor- 
tional by the same factor a to the old), we shall call a scalor. 

A scalor is the simplest type of physical operator. It transforms any signal into 
another signal whose value at any instant is simply some constant scalar factor times the 
corresponding value of the first. It is customary to place this scalar multiplier on the 
left of the signal. Thus, the signal 2f has a value at any instant that is twice the value of 
fat that same instant. Evidently, a scalor is a static operator. It is memoryless, since 
the value of the “output” signal at a given instant does not depend on the values of the 
“input” signal at earlier instants. Furthermore, it is clearly linear since a plot of the 
output-versus-input value at any instant will yield points that lie on a straight line of slope 
a and Equations 1.9a, b, c are satisfied. Evidently, the scalar coefficient a completely 


| ir ees eee WY 


FIGURE 1.5 A scalor is described by its transmittance. 


describes the scalor. It is called the transmittance of the operator, because it describes 
the proportionality factor by which any signal is transformed as it is transmitted through 
the scalor. 


Comment on notation e In most texts, the same symbol is used to denote both the 
physical scalor and the scalar value of its transmittance. In this book, however, we 
shall distinguish between physical operators and the numerical coefficients that describe 
their effects by placing the operator on the right of the signal on which it operates; 
whereas the numerical coefficient will be written on the /eft of the signal.* To further 
emphasize the distinction between physical operators and scalar coefficients, we may 
denote operators by Roman letters (usually capitals) and scalars by italicized letters 
(usually lower case). This convention is illustrated by the equation, fA = af, which 
would be satisfied by any signal f when A is a scalor having a scalar transmittance a. 


Dynamic operators e A simple illustration of a dynamic operator is provided by the 
speedometer in Jones’s car. It exhibits two signals: the mileage m, and the speed s. At 
any instant ¢, the value of the mileage is m(t), and the speed is s(t). Both signals arise 
from a common physical process—the motion of Jones’s car—and they are clearly related 
to each other. If we denote the operator which relates s to m by the name RATE, we 
may represent this relationship in both flow-graph and algebraic forms as shown in 
Figure 1.6. By our notational convention, the indicated value of the speed at the 


RATE 
m e—a s = mRATE 


FIGURE 1.6 Mileage rate gives speed. 
SeA a ee 


* Unfortunately, it is common practice in most texts today to place both operators and scalars on 
the left of the signal. This results in confounding the different meanings of the two. It further leads 
to an awkward reversal in the natural order of writing sequences of symbols when several operators 
are applied in succession. By appending the operator on the right rather than on the left of the signal, 
we adopt an algebraic notation that distinguishes numerical scalars from physical operators and is 
also in better accord with the subscript conventions used in signal flow-graphs. 
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instant ¢ may be denoted by either s(t) or mRATE(t). In a subsequent chapter, we shall 
see how to express the speed-time function mRATE(f) in terms of the mileage-time 
function m(t). We might expect that this relation would ideally be of the form 


s(t) = MRATE(t) = (d/dt)m(t) (1.8) 


where the = sign means “is approximately equal to.” In fact, we would find that the 
numerical relation expressed by Equation 1.8 would describe approximately the relation 
between s and m, provided that s(t) is not changing very rapidly with t. The speedom- 
eter, which has as its input the angle through which the rear wheel has turned (and, hence, 
for a given tire diameter, how far the car has moved along the ground), thus functions as a 
physical differentiator to yield an output signal which is approximately equal to the rate 
at which the car is moving at any time. However, the speed reading at any instant is 
actually dependent on the speed of the car over a short time interval prior to that instant, 
whereas the derivative (d/dt)m(t) in Equation 1.8 describes the purely mathematical 
concept of an “instantaneous velocity” at the instant t only. Hence, the value s(t) and 
(d/dt)m(t) will be similar only to the extent that the speed is not changing too rapidly. 

A physical differentiator is thus a dynamic operator which yields an output signal that 
is approximately proportional to how much the input signal has changed during the small 
interval of time just past. It is a dynamic operator because the output value at any 
instant depends on the values of the input at prior instants of time. If we were to make a 
cartesian plot of the pairs of values of the speed mRATE(t) and the mileage m(t) for a 
number of different instants, we would not obtain points lying on a straight line. Even 
so, it would be a mistake to conclude that this operator is not linear. To see why this 
is so, let us define clearly and carefully what is meant by a linear operator. 


Linear operators e We assume that it is physically meaningful to speak of 
“composing” any signal f from other signals, such as fı and f2, where 


fithe=f. (1.9a) 


Also, we assume that it is meaningful to speak of “multiplying” a signal by any scalar 
factor such asa. Then, we define an operator, L, to be linear if it is: 


1. Additive: JL = EA +DL =AL +L, (1.9b) 
and 
2. Homogeneous: (af)L = a( fL). (1.9c) 


The additive property of a linear operator assures us that when a signal fis decompos- 
able into the “sum” of other signals such as fı and fo, the signal obtained by operating 
on fis likewise decomposable into the two signals, fiL and f,L that would result had this 
same operation been applied to fı and fz separately. Thus, the principle of superposition 
—that the effect of a cause, which is composed of component causes, is simply the 
“sum” of the effects of the component causes considered separately—may be applied 
to linear operators. This rather fuzzy statement is made precise by Equation 1.9b. 
The principle of superposition provides a fundamental approach to the study of linear 
systems since it often enables us to break a difficult problem into several simpler 
problems. 
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The homogeneous property assures us that a linear operator commutes with any scalor. 

That is, the signal fAL obtained by operating on f first with a scalor A is identical to the 
signal fLA obtained by operating first by L and then by A. [This easily follows from 
Equation 1.9c, since (fA)L = (af)L and (fL)A = a(fL).] As a corollary of that 
property the result of operating on the null signal (i.e., the signal whose value at every 
instant is zero) is itself a null signal. Why? 

To illustrate these ideas, let us consider again the simple linear system comprising a 
weight suspended from a spring, as shown in Figure 1.7. If the upper end of the spring 
is raised through a distance x, the weight would also move upward from its rest position 
through a distance y. 


FIGURE 1.7 A spring-weight system. 


Prior to the instant t = 0, the system is at rest. (That is, x(t) = 0 and y(t) = 0 for all 
t <0.) Subsequent to t = 0, the end of the spring is moved vertically so that at any 
instant t, the value x(t) of the displacement is as described in the following question. 


QUESTION 1.20 When x(t) varies with time as shown in the upper plot of the 
figure, the corresponding displacement y,(t) is observed to vary with time, as shown in 
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the lower plot. Furthermore, it is known that if the system had been left at rest until 
t = 2, and then the upper end raised so that x(t) = 1 for2 < t < 4, after which x(t) = 0, 
the response y(t) would have varied with time as in the following graph. (We use sub- 


scripts “1” and “2” on the signals to distinguish the two cases described above.) If 
x(t) were made to vary as sketched below, how would y(t) vary as a function of time? 
[Show a graph of y,(t).] (Answer) 


QUESTION 1.21 If x were to vary in accord with the functions x,(t), x5(t) and 
x,(t), what would be the corresponding response functions y,(t), Ys(t), and y,(t)? (Plot 
three graphs.) (Answer) 
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Delayors e In discussing Question 1.21, we referred to the operation of delaying a 
signal by some time interval, for instance, r. Provided that 7 is positive, this corresponds 
to a commonplace physical operation. Pending further notational refinements to be 
introduced in Chapter 3, we will call this operator a delayor and denote it by DEL7, 
where 7 indicates the amount of delay. 

To illustrate, the signal x. of Question 1.20 could be obtained from x, by delaying x, 
by two time units: 


x,DEL2 == Xo 


where 


x,DEL2(r) 


FiGurRE 1.8 The effect of a time delay of two units. 


In an earlier section, we observed that any /inear operator commutes with any scalor. 
We now observe that any stationary operator commutes with any delayor. That is, if H 
is a stationary operator, the composite operator H DEL- is equivalent to DEL7 H. 
Delaying the input to a stationary operator has the same overall effect as delaying the 
output. As a consequence, linear stationary operators enjoy a commutative property 
that allows us to manipulate them according to the familiar rules of algebra. When 
Operators are time-varying, however, the order in which they are applied to a signal is 
significant, and care must be used in operator expressions. Most of the engineering 
Systems with which we are concerned are linear and stationary, so in most of the sub- 
sequent development you will be able to manipulate operator symbols in accord with the 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.20 The relation between the signals x and y 
is expressed by a spring—weight operator, say, SPWT: 


SPWT 
x @—_—_———® y = xSPWT 


and at any instant 
y(t) = xSPWT(t). 


We assume that SPWT is a linear operator. 
Next, we observe that the signal x3 is composed of x, and xz: 


X3 = X1 + Xo. (1.10) 


That this is so may be proved by observing that x(t) = x(t) + x(t) for all values of t. 
But since SPWT is assumed to be a linear operator, we have by Equation 1.9b 


Xa SPWT = x,SPWT + xSPWT 
or 
Ys = yı + Y2 
Thus, at any instant t, 
Yalt) = yı) + yt). . O.14) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.21 To answer this question, you must have 
invoked another important property of SPWT that has not been explicitly mentioned. 
You no doubt observed in comparing x(t) and x(t) that x, is a time-delayed replica of 
xı. That is, 


x(t) = x(t — 2), 


but the response y, to this delayed input is identical to the signal that would be obtained 
by delaying the original output y, by the same time interval. This means that the 
operation which SPWT performs on the input signal x does not depend on the absolute 
time at which x occurs. Hence, delaying the input signal by any amount produces the 
same overall result as delaying the original output signal by that same amount. Oper- 
ators for which this is so are called time-invariant or stationary operators. The assump- 
tion that SPWT is a stationary operator is quite valid since it is likely that the physical 
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properties of the spring and of the weight are not changing with time. (But, can you 
describe circumstances in which the assumption of stationarity would not be valid even 
though the system is linear?) 

If we make the plausible assumption that the system is stationary, then the response of 
the system to a signal which is x, delayed by one time unit will be identical to the response 
to xı, delayed by the same time interval. Hence, we have the signals xy and y7, which 
are plotted as follows. 


yi) 


Now, evidently, 
Xa = X1 + Xq. 


Hence, 


Ya = Yı F Yre 


In a similar fashion, 


X5 = X1 — X7. 


Hence, ys = yy — yr. 
The response to xe is a “raised cosine” signal whose value at any instant, for £ > 0, is 


y(t) = 1 — cos vt. 
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yell) 


Similarly, x, = x; + x,DEL1, where DELI is a unit delayor. 


rules of ordinary algebra with which you are already familiar. To make these operator 
expressions more concrete, you may find it helpful to interpret all the operations in the 
remainder of this chapter and in Chapter 2 as being ordinary scalors which, as we have 
already seen, simply multiply the signal by a scalar factor. 
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Signal flow-graph symbolism may also be used to portray the simultaneous interactions 
among several signals of a system. It thus provides an easily visualized mathematical 
model for representing the relationships among the signals of a physical system. Figure 
1.9 is a typical flow-graph involving five signals. 


F 
FIGURE 1.9 A more complicated signal flow-graph. 


Why do we say this graph has five signals? 

To interpret this graph, we must agree on the syntax or rules that govern these symbols 
and their manipulation. 

We have already stated that each node represents a signal. For instance, one signal, 
Xg, is represented by node k. The directed branch, jk, may be thought of as outgoing 
from node j and incoming at node k. Alternatively, branch jk may be thought of as 
having its input at node j and its output at node k. The rules governing a flow-graph 
may then be stated as follows: 


1. Signals travel over branches only in directions indicated by the arrows. (The branches 
are not wires, as in the ordinary electric circuit diagram, but represent operators.) 

2. A signal in traveling over each branch is transformed by the operator of that branch. 
Thus, each branch represents an operator which acts upon the node signal at its input 
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end and delivers the transformed signal to its output node. For instance, if the oper- 
ator A in the graph shown above were a scalor, the signal x would be “‘multiplied”’ 
by the transmittance of A when flowing through the branch labeled A. 

3. The signal at a node is composed of the algebraic sum of all signal flow into that node. 
Hence, at any instant ¢ the value of a signal at each dependent node is the algebraic 
sum of the values of all signal flow into that node at that instant. (Observe that the 
node signal is in no way related to the number of branches which /eave the node; only 
the signal flow into the node determines the node signal.) 

4. The signal at each node serves as the input for all branches leaving that node. 


It is useful to define a source node as one with no incoming branches. A source node 
is used to represent a signal of known or specified value. All other nodes, having one 
or more incoming branches, are called dependent nodes. The signal at any dependent 
node is determined by rule 3. For other definitions, see the summary at the end of 
Chapter 2. 

It is customary to designate the operator or transmittance of each branch by writing 
it alongside, and also to label the node signals, as has been done with scalor branches in 
the flow-graph of Question 1.22. 


QUESTION 1.22 In accord with the definitions just given, select the source 
nodes of the graph. (Answer) 


eL e2 


-B 


QUESTION 1.23 Assuming that the signals at these two source nodes are ez 
and i, respectively, find the total signal flow into the two dependent nodes and, hence, 
expressions for e, and i. Remember that a scalor branch delivers at its output end a 
signal whose value is simply the value of the input signal multiplied by the transmittance 
of the branch. (Answer) 


ey €2 
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Reversal of algebraic sign of signal e Ofcourse, in the answers to Questions 1.22 and 
1.23 there is no reason why the node could not represent —i, instead of +i. In setting 
up a flow-graph for solution on an analog computer, it is often desired to change the sign 
of the signal at some node. The question then arises as to what should be done to the 
transmittances of the branches which are entering and are leaving that node so that the 
resulting graph will be correct. That is, starting with the flow-graph at the left in Figure 


x1 


Xo 


FIGURE 1.10 What is the effect of replacing x3 by — x3? 


1.10, we wish to find a modified graph which is equivalent to the first graph, except that 
the center node now represents — x, instead of x3 as in the original graph. 

The physical meaning of “changing the sign” of a signal should be kept in mind. 
Remember, signals have an additive property so that an expression like x, + X2 = xg 
corresponds to some meaningful physical composition of observables. For instance, 
xı and x. might be two successive upward displacements at the end of the spring in 
Question 1.20. The total upward displacement x is composed of the “sum” of these 
two displacements. However, suppose that the second displacement x were such that 
the total displacement x, is null. That is x; + x2 = 0 (where the value O(t) of the null- 
signal is zero at every instant). The particular signal x, which when combined with x, 
will yield the null signal is denoted by —x,. The value of —x, at any instant is the nega- 
tive of the value of x, at the same instant: 


=m(t) = —x(t) (1.12) 
Also, remember that although the branches of a flow-graph look like a wire in an electric 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.22 The source nodes represent the signals 
e and iz. Neither of these nodes has any incoming branches. Hence, the signals ez 
and i, must be dictated solely by outside proclamation rather than through any depend- 
ence upon the signals at the other nodes (as must all dependent, i.e., nonsource, nodes). 
Unless the signal at a source node is specified, we shall, by convention, assume that its 
value is zero at every instant of time. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.23 
e = @oA — iB, 


ly = eC = iD. 
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circuit, the rules governing signals in a flow-graph are quite different from those for an 
electric circuit. Before answering the next question, note carefully that Figure 1.11 


A 
x @—__—_>_____@ 


FIGURE 1.11 


means xA = y, whereas Figure 1.12 means x = —yA. 


l —A 
x @———__~.t——__# y 


FIGURE 1.12 


QUESTION 1.24 Write below one or two sentences to convey the rules needed 
to correctly assign the proper transmittances to the modified graph referred to above in 
such a way that the values of x1, xo, and x, are the same in the two graphs, and the value 
of — x; will be the negative of x3. (Answer) 


QUESTION 1.25 [Itis desired to modify the graph shown below so that one of 
the nodes represents — x instead of x,. Draw a modified graph having the requisite 
changes in the branch transmittances. Note particularly any special property of the 
loop on node x2, and consider its consequences before answering. (Answer) 


Xo 


The particular branch referred to in the answer to Question 1.25 enters the node and it 
also leavesit! Hence, the algebraic sign of its transmittance was reversed twice, whereas 
the signs of all other branches were reversed only once. Before continuing with your 
reading, verify that the two graphs considered in Question 1.25 are equivalent to the two 
sets of equations: 


Xo iS a source Xo İs a source 
Xi = 6Xo + 3x2 Xı = 6Xo — 3(— xə) 
Xo = SX; + 2Xe + 4x3 — Xo = — 5x: + 2(— Xə) a 4x5 


X3 = Xi X3 = X1 
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It is important that you clearly understand at this point how these equations may be 
written, once the corresponding flow graph is given. They are obtained by writing the 
total signal flow into each node. Note particularly that the equation for x contains x, 
also on the right-hand side. That is, the value of x, depends in some measure on its own 
value. This indicates the presence of feedback in the signal relationships and, as we 
shall soon see, it is associated with the existence of closed paths or loops in the flow- 
graph. 


More definitions e It will be helpful to define a few terms needed in the sequel. A 
path is any continuous succession of branches traversed in the indicated branch 
directions. You may think of the graph as a road map of one-way streets. Any route 
through the graph is permissible, provided that the one-way directions are observed. It 
is permissible to revisit any node and to traverse the same branch any number of times. 
A path may be uniquely described or labeled by listing the labels of the branches in the 
order that they are traversed. For instance, in Figure 1.13, one possible path from the 
source node, x,, to node xg is ADGEC, as shown at the right. 

Graphs in which there are only a finite number of paths are sometimes called cascade 
(or open) graphs because it is a relatively simple matter to express each signal along a path 
in terms of the previous signal. Thus, all dependent signals are ultimately Spee 
in terms of the source signals by a cascade of substitutions. 

For instance, starting with the source signal x, as given, we may express all subsequent 
signals encountered along these paths in terms of signals previously evaluated. Thus, 
showing the evaluation of each signal alongside the node, we have Figure 1.14. 


QUESTION 1.26 How many different paths from x, to xg exist through the 
graph shown in Figure 1.13? Describe each path by writing its label. (Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.24 An easy way to write this is to say: 


“Change the algebraic sign of the transmittances on all branches that enter xz and also 


9° 


on all branches that leave x3.” If this rule is used, we have 


Xı 
+B 
+C 
x2 
— X3 
-A 
Xo 
(Original graph) (Modified graph) 


If the sign of the node signal is changed, one merely changes the algebraic sign of the 
transmittances of all the branches entering that node, and also of all branches leaving that 
node. 
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Path “ADGEC”’ 


FIGURE 1.13 


Two paths are different if they differ in any respect. For instance, the path, ADGE, 
from x, to x, differs from (although it is a segment of) the path ADGEC from x, to xe. 


QUESTION 1.27 Do you observe any noteworthy relationship between this 
expression for xg in terms of x, and the products of the branch transmittances, and the 
answer to Question 1.26? (Answer) 


This result illustrates the fact that the signal flow from one node to another occurs 
over all possible paths between the two nodes. (The fact that the operators are all linear 
assures us that there is no interference among the signals as they pass through the 
branches.) 

To proceed, we must distinguish several kinds of paths. An open path is a path along 
which no node appears more than once. A closed path begins and ends on the same 
node. In the graph just considered, all paths were open, so there were no closed paths. 
However, in the graph shown in Question 1.28, there are both open and closed paths. 


FIGURE 1.14 
Whereupon we may express Xz as 
x,[AB + (F + AD)GEJC + x,[F + AD]JGH = xe. 
Collecting terms, we have 


x,[ABC + FGEC + ADGEC + FGH + ADGH] = xe. 
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QUESTION 1.28 How many different open paths exist from x, to xa in the 
graph? Show them in a sketch. (Answer) 


Unlike the previous graph, in which there were a finite number of paths, the graph 
considered in Question 1.28 has an infinite number of paths because any of several closed 
paths may be traversed an unlimited number of times. To describe this possibility, we 
next define a special type of closed path. 

A closed path is said to be a Joop if each node along the path is traversed only once in 
making a complete circuit. 

Using this definition of loop, we see that a cascade graph has no loops. Conversely, 
in a loop graph, each branch of the graph forms part of at least one loop. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.25 Your graph should look like this one. 
Note that the branch labeled 2 does not have its transmittance altered. (Or, more 


correctly, it has its algebraic sign changed twice, so the effect is as if no alteration were 
made.) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.26 There are five different paths through 
the graphs, ADGEC, ADGH, ABC, FGH, FGEC. 
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QUESTION 1.29 To make certain that you understand these definitions, ex- 
amine the accompanying graph and tell how many loops there are. Also, tell how many 
open paths there are from x2 to x3. Finally, state the number of paths from x, to x3. 
Remember, in traversing a loop you can pass through any node only once; also, two loops 
must differ by at least one branch (i.e., the same loop may be traversed by starting at any 
point along the loop). (Answer) 


QUESTION 1.30 Is the graph shown in Question 1.29 a loop graph? Is it a 
cascade graph? (Answer) 


Flow-Graph Representation of an Electrical System 


In this section, we shall represent the signal relationships in an electrical system com- 
prised of resistors connected to a battery in the configuration shown in Figure 1.15. 
The elements, or physical building blocks, from which this system is constructed are of 
only two kinds—resistors and a signal source (i.e., battery). Figure 1.15 shows the 
things composing the electrical system. It also shows the signals (i.e., the voltages 
and currents) which may be observed in this circuit by means of suitable measuring 
instruments. 


FIGURE 1.15 An electrical system. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.27 The signal components composing xs 


constitute the sum total of the “flows” of x, over each and every path from x, to xe. 
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Voltage and current are two very important physical observables associated with any 
electrical system. (There are other observables, too, such as charge and flux linkage.) 
We need not concern ourselves with the physics except to note that current is the flow of 
electric charge (which behaves like an incompressible fluid) and that voltage expresses 
the work required to move electric charge from one point to another. 

An ammeter may be connected in series with a conductor to measure the current 
through the conductor. Since there are two terminals on an ammeter, it may be con- 
nected in the circuit in either of two ways. To avoid ambiguity, one of the terminals 
is marked (often with a plus sign) and a positive reading of the ammeter then signifies 
that the current is entering the ammeter by the marked terminal and is leaving by the 
other. A negative reading signifies that the current is entering the unmarked terminal 
and leaving by the marked terminal. 

It is often convenient to classify signals into two types—through and across observables 
—depending on how they are measured. Current is a through-type observable because 
an ammeter is connected so that current being measured passes through its terminals. 

A voltmeter may be connected between two points in a circuit to measure the work 
or effort that would be required to move a unit charge from one point to the other. 
Again, there are two terminals on a voltmeter and two ways in which it may be con- 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.28 There are two open paths from x to 
x2: (6, 5) and (6, 1, 4). 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.29 Tn this graph there are three loops: 


2 
X2 © X2 


X2 


x1 x3 
XL 1 


There is only one open path from x, to x3. There are an infinite number of paths from 
xı to x3. The “infinite number of paths” may be a little confusing at first. But, one 
merely goes around any of the loops 1, 2, 3, ... , number of times before entering the x; 
node. For instance, the path x, X2 X2 Xa X1 X2 X2 X2 Xə Xı X3, Starts at x, and terminates 
at x3. (Note, however, that the path indicated is by no means an open path, since two 
of the nodes are encountered more than once.) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.30 Itis nota loop graph because there is one 
branch, 6, that is not part ofa loop. Itis not a cascade graph because the graph contains 
loops. 
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nected in the circuit. To avoid ambiguity, one of the terminals is marked (often with 
a plus sign) and a positive reading of the voltmeter signifies that electric charge in moving 
through the circuit from a point connected to the + terminal to a point connected to 
the unmarked terminal will do work on the circuit. Voltage is an across-type observable 
because a voltmeter is connected so that the voltage being measured appears across its 
terminals. 

Many important kinds of electric circuit elements have only two wires or terminals 
at which they may be connected to other circuit elements. At these two terminals, we 
may measure the voltage and the current by connecting a voltmeter and an ammeter 
in the circuit as shown in Figure 1.16. The signals i and v, whose values at any instant 
may be, in principle, measured by the ammeter and voltmeter of Figure 1.16(a) are 
commonly designated directly on the circuit schematic, as in Figure 1.16(b). 
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FiGurE 1.16 The ammeter and voltmeter, shown in (a), may be used to measure 
the values of the current i and voltage v shown in (b). The arrows in (b) show how 
the meters are to be connected into the circuit. 


The current through a conductor may be designated by drawing an arrow on the 
conductor and writing the symbol for the current alongside the arrow. The direction of 
the arrow specifies how the ammeter is to be connected into the circuit (i.e., so that the 
arrow specifies flow into the marked terminal). The direction of the arrow implies 
nothing whatsoever about the physical movement of electrical charge through the wire— 
it merely specifies how a measuring instrument might be connected so that we may assign 
unambiguously a value to whatever motion of charge may occur. 

Similarly, the voltage between two terminals may be designated by drawing a light 
line from one terminal to the other with an arrow at one end with a gap near its middle 
for the symbol denoting this particular voltage. The direction of the arrow specifies 
how the voltmeter is to be connected across the circuit (i.e., so that the arrowhead points 
toward the marked terminal). The direction of the arrow implies nothing whatsoever 
about the actual effort required to move charge from one terminal to the other—it 
merely specifies how a measuring instrument might be connected so that we may assign 
unambiguously a value to whatever effort may be required. 


QUESTION 1.31 Redraw the circuit of Figure 1.15, showing explicitly how you 
would connect ammeters and voltmeters into the circuit so as to measure each of the 10 
Signals indicated thereon. (Answer) 
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Any number of attributes may be observed about a resistor—its size, shape, color, 
weight, and smell, to name a few—yet none of these are of any relevance in so far as the 
electrical properties of the circuit are concerned. The basic electrical property that 
describes a resistor is its resistance. ‘The resistance, as we have already remarked, is an 
abstract designation for that particular physical property of a resistor that relates the 
voltage across the terminals of the resistor to the current through the resistor. The re- 
sistance symbol denotes either of the flow-graph relations at the right in Figure 1.17. 


© 
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FiGureE 1.17 Left, a circuit-diagram symbol for a resistor; right, the equivalent 
signal flow-graphs. 


The value of the resistance R may be expressed by forming the ratio of the value of the 
voltage across the terminals at any instant to the value of the current at that same instant. 
Resistance is thus the transmittance of a scalor that operates on a current to yield a 
voltage. In an ideal resistance, this transmittance is a constant that is independent of the 
value of the current or voltage. (This is not strictly so in physical resistors, where the 
resistance depends on such things as temperature, magnetic field in the vicinity, etc.) 

Also forming part of this system is a signal source—in this case a battery. The im- 
portant electrical property of the battery is the voltage that it delivers across its terminals. 
For many batteries, this voltage has a value that is nearly independent of the value of 
the current through it. We may abstract this important property by defining an ideal 
voltage source which delivers a voltage of specified value regardless of the value of the 
current. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.31 
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In subsequent discussion of this system, we shall replace the actual physical elements 
by idealized resistances and an ideal voltage source. Each of these elements has two 
terminals at which it connects to other elements. It is completely described by speci- 
fication of the relation between the current through, and voltage across, these terminals. 
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In describing the current and voltage associated with a circuit element, it is customary 
to choose the connections of the ammeter so that both the current and voltage arrows 
point toward the same terminal. Ammeters and voltmeters have been calibrated so that 
the product of the indicated values of the current and voltage yields the electric power 
into the circuit element. For a resistor, this power must never be negative. Accordingly 
at any instant these current and voltage values must have the same algebraic sign (thus 
making their product nonnegative). By this convention, assigning the direction of 
the current arrow automatically determines the direction of the volt arrow, and vice 
versa. 

A physical resistor comes about as close to being an ideal scalor as any device one can 
think of. For a good resistor, the voltage v is directly proportional to the current i 
even when the current is varying extremely rapidly from one instant to the next. The 
fact that the electrical system of Figure 1.15 is known to be constructed from four 
resistors, therefore implies that four of the current and four of the voltage signals are 
related as Figure 1.19. 
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FIGURE 1.19 Flow-graph representation of several current-voltage relations. 
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Besides the resistance relations between current and voltage, there is a set of relations 
among only the currents, and still another set of relations among only the voltages. 
These two sets of relations are described by “ Kirchhoff’s current law” and “ Kirchhoff’s 
voltage law.” ‘They exist because current and voltage are additive observables. 

You may think of an electric current as the flow of an incompressible fluid. At a’ 
junction of three conductors, the sum of the three values of the current flow 
measured toward the junction must add to zero at any instant, that is, 


i tig tig = 0. 


e 
. 
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FIGURE 1.20 A physical junction of three conductors carrying currents i, iz, 
and iz. 


This relation holds for any number of conductors, and is expressed by the general 
equation 


De), (1.13) 


Kirchhoff’s current law describes a condition that must be satisfied by the currents 
flowing into any junction of a circuit. It is a simple matter to rearrange the terms in the 
equation to define any one of the currents in terms of the remaining currents. For 
instance, for the above example, we may express i, in terms of i, and ig as —i, — ip = ig. 
Hence, the fact that the currents into this junction must sum to zero may be written in 
flow-graph symbolism as 


iy lo = 1 ig 
—1 


FIGURE 1.21 The current iz depends on the current i, and iz. 
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In this graph, ig is represented as a dependent signal and i, and i, are treated as inde- 
pendent (or source) signals. 


QUESTION 1.32 What other two signal flow-graphs are also valid descriptions 
of the relation between i, i,, and i as imposed by Kirchhoff’s current law? (Hint: in 
the example just considered, i was dependent on 7, and ip. Can you find a graph in 
which i, is dependent on i, and i? Andi, oni, andi, ?) (Answer) 


The preceding question reveals that we may think of any two currents at the junction 
as being the “cause” and the third as the “effect.” Which of these three possibilities 
we use depends on how these three currents are related to the other signals in the circuit. 
We have already remarked that there is a good deal of arbitrary choice available 
here. We shall illustrate by continuing with the examination of this circuit. 

Suppose that we wish to use Kirchhoff’s current law to express the relations between 
all the currents in the circuit, but treating i, and i, as independent signals (i.e., as 
sources). 


FiGureE 1.22 Current flow through a given circuit. 


QUESTION 1.33 Treating i, and i, as source nodes and all other current nodes 
as dependent nodes, draw the branches between the nodes shown below to show the 
proper relations. (Answer) 


© @ @ @ © 
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Next, suppose that we adjust the battery voltage to establish some specified value for 
the current i. We would now like to express the signals throughout the circuit in terms 
of is. We now start with the relationships between the currents found in Question 1.33, 


in which i, and i, are independent signals, and see if we can express some of the voltages in 
terms of i,. 
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Initially, our flow-graph looks like Figure 1.23. But the current-voltage relations for 
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FIGURE 1.23 All currents can be expressed in terms of iz and ig. 


the resistances R, and R; state that iR; = v, and iR = v3. Hence, we can immedi- 
ately add two more scalor branches to the flow-graph, as in Figure 1.24. 
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FIGURE 1.24 Ina resistor voltage is proportional to current. 


Now we come to an impasse. In the physical circuit only 7, has been specified. From 
physical considerations, this should be sufficient to determine not only the battery 
voltage necessary to produce the specified value of i, but all of the other currents and 
voltages throughout the circuit as well. Hence, we would expect that i, must be ex- 
pressible in terms of the other signals in the circuit. In particular, if we know ve, we can 
certainly find 7, because they are related by v,RZ! = i. But how are we to find vz ? 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.32 Each of the three currents may be ex- 
pressed as an additive combination of the other two. Thus, equally valid descriptions 
are 
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or —iy—ig =I or —ig-ig=iy 
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At this point, Kirchhoff comes to the rescue with his voltage law, which asserts that 
the total change in voltage around any closed circuit is zero. 


FiGurE 1.25 The voltage across each resistor. 


Thus, starting at the bottom end of R, and tracing a closed path through Rg and R, 
back to the bottom end of Rz, we find that the total change is given by the sum of the 
voltages across each of these three resistances: 


va + (—va) + (—%) = 0. 


The minus signs are needed because v and v, are defined to be the voltages measured 
between the terminals in the opposite direction than that in which we are traversing the 
loop. 

More generally, consider any three terminals, indexed by k, l, and m, between which 
appear the voltages vı, v2, and vg as indicated in Figure 1.26. Kirchhoff’s voltage law 


asserts that 
I 
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FIGURE 1.26 


vi, + ve + vg =Q. 


k@ 


Furthermore, by applying this same law to the two voltages v, and v4 associated with any 
pair of terminals, such as those shown in Figure 1.27, it follows that 
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FIGURE 1.27 
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or that 


Vv} = —U4 


Hence, we may alternatively express the voltage relation among the three terminals con- 


sidered previously as 
I 
/ \ 
A T Vg = Ug + Vg 
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FIGURE 1.28 


in Figure 1.28. This additive law for the composition of voltages is exactly like that of 
geographical elevation. Thus, if point m is va “higher” in voltage than point k, and 
point / is v “higher” in voltage than point m, then point / is higher in voltage than k 
by the amount v, = va + va. Note particularly that the numerical value of voltage may 
be either positive or negative. The arrow used to designate the voltage on the circuit 
merely establishes the sense of the measurements and in no way implies that the voltage 
has a positive or a negative value. 

In our electric circuit, Kirchhoff’s voltage law demands that v3 + v4 = vg. This 
relation, together with the relations that v,Rz? = i and R; = v,, put into our flow- 
graph give: 
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FIGURE 1.29 The voltage v2 depends on the voltages vg and v4. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.33 Your graph may look like 


1 i 1 ig 1 
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or like 


or like any of several other possibilities. In each case, however, we note that every 
current can be expressed in terms of i and iz. These two currents are called a current 
basis because every current in the circuit may be expressed as some linear combination 
of them. It should be evident from this picture of current flow that 


ii i 3 


The first flow-graph simply restates these relationships in different notation. What are 
the corresponding sets of equations for the second flow-graph? 


QUESTION 1.34 How else can you use Kirchhoff’s voltage law to express the 
battery voltage v, (the only remaining signal not already expressed in terms of i4), in 
terms of the other signals? Draw the necessary branches on the graph above, showing 
their correct transmittances. (Answer) 


We shall now show how we may evaluate any of the signals at the dependent nodes in 
terms of the specified value of i, and the values of the resistances. First, we note that 
this is a cascade graph since it does not contain any closed loops. All of the nodes in this 
graph are dependent except for node i,, which is a source. The v, and i, nodes are sinks, 
Since they have no outgoing branches. In an open graph, once the value of the source- 
node signal has been specified, the values of the signals at all other nodes are uniquely 
determined by the graph. For instance, the value of vz is: 


Vg = igRg + iR = (R4 + Rs). 
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Here, the first and second terms are associated with the following two open paths: 


Ug @ 


and Rg 


FIGURE 1.30 


The signal contributed by any open path depends partly on the path transmittance, 
which is the product of the branch transmittances in that path. The path transmittance 
of the first open path is 1- R, = R,, and that of the second path is 1-R,-1 = R3. 

The signal delivered at the output of an open path may then be expressed as the path 
transmittance multiplied by the signal at the input of the open path. It is easy to see why 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.34 The battery voltage v, can be expressed - 


as the sum of the voltages across R, and R;: 
Us = Ui + Uo. 


Hence, the complete graph, in which every signal is expressed in terms of i,, becomes 
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Notice that by glancing at the flow-graph you can tell instantly that all other signals are 
expressed in terms of 7,. This is the only node that has no incoming branches. You 
may also note that there is no branch directly connecting i, to v,. This is because both 
v, and i, are determined, once i, has been specified. Any source that would simul- 
taneously produce these values of current and voltage at its terminals would be con- 
sistent with the specified signal 7,. 
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this must be so generally. Consider the open path in Figure 1.31. Clearly, x; = x,A. 
But x = x,B = x,A-B. Hence, the transmittance from x, to x2 is simple A: B. In 


Xo A xı B X2 
-—————————91»r—_—_—___@___»>____-9@ 
FIGURE 1.31 


fact, if we were not interested in the value of x,, the open path may be replaced by a single 
equivalent branch, as in Figure 1.32. 
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FIGURE 1.32 The operators A and B of Figure 1.31 may be combined into a single 
operator AB. 


QUESTION 1.35 For the complete flow-graph shown in the answer to Question 
1.34, determine the number of different open paths between i, andi,. Draw these paths 
and indicate the path transmittance of each. What is the total transmittance from 
i, to i? (Answer) 


QUESTION 1.36 By continuing the reduction of the graph in the manner 
illustrated, find the graph transmittance from i, to v,, and also the graph transmittance 
from i, to i. Show these two graph transmittances as two branches in an equivalent 
reduced flow-graph having only three nodes (i4, v,, and į). (Answer) 


The original graph has been correctly reduced to only two branches, one giving the 
value of v, in terms of the assumed value i,, and the other giving the value of i, in terms 
of i,. The fact that all the other nodes have been eliminated corresponds to the 
algebraic process of eliminating the corresponding v’s and i’s from the original set of 
equations. 

Starting from the original ladder circuit, we could have used the principles of circuit 
theory to write a set of simultaneous algebraic equations. For the particular circuit 
shown, ten equations could be written. It is not impossible to solve ten equations in 
ten unknowns, but it is tedious. The flow-graph offers an alternative method of solution, 
and the graph provides a picture of the entire set of ten equations. The relations among 
a set of variables can be expressed either as a set of simultaneous equations or graphically 
in a flow-graph. You already know how to solve sets of equations. The flow-graph 
methods you are now learning gives you an alternate approach which for some purposes 
will be more useful. 

Just as one “solves” a set of equations, so we shall “solve” a flow-graph. Corre- 
onding to every manipulation of the equations, we shall establish a corresponding 
anipulation of the graph. The important feature of the flow-graph is that it provides 
Single “picture” of the entire set of equations, which is often helpful in clarifying the 
lationships among the various signals. 

The open (or cascade) graph that was developed for this ladder circuit is particularly 
Sasy to solve. One simply starts with the value i, and then expresses each of the other 
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signals in terms of i,. Note that it is unnecessary to solve simultaneously any equations. 
In fact, this will always be the case with open graphs. If, however, the flow-graph 
contains loops, then the simultaneous solution of the corresponding set of equations will 
be required. 

Just as we can write several different sets of equations to represent a given circuit, so — 
also we may formulate a variety of different flow-graphs. For instance, shown in Figure 
1.33 is a different flow-graph formulation of the signals in this same ladder circuit. This 


FiGuRE 1.33 Voltage-current relations in a “‘ladder’”’ circuit. 


flow-graph differs from that previously given in that v, is now assumed to be known 
(that is, v, is shown as a source). The signals at all other nodes (including i,) therefore - 
depend on v,. This flow-graph expressed a set of relations between the same signals 
as before, but the point of view is different. For instance, once v, is given, the value of 
Ve is known, since vı = V, — ve. However, vg depends on i, which depends on i, 
which depends on v,. Thus, the simple open cause-effect relationship is here replaced 
by a circular dependency. The value of a signal depends ultimately on its own value, 
as is made manifest by the appearance of loops in the graph. (There are three loops in 
this graph—can you find them?) To solve the equations that are represented by a loop 
(or feedback) graph such as this, will require the simultaneous solution of the equations. 

We next need to consider the general problem of “solving” a flow-graph without 
writing out the algebraic equations that the graph represents. For instance, suppose 
that we are interested only in knowing the input current i, and output voltage v4, when 
the input voltage v, is given. It would be nice to have a method to eliminate allsother 
signals from the graph, so that we could write down the solutions directly by simple 
inspection. We would like to find A and G,, in the reduced graph in Figure 1.34. 


A 


is 


FiGureE 1.34 A simplified form of the flow-graph of Figure 1.33. 
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To see how to do this, we need a set of rules for manipulating the flow-graph directly 
rather than the more familiar algebraic equations for which it stands. For this develop- 
ment, read now Chapter 2 on Signal Flow-Graphs. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.35 There are three open paths from i, to å, 
as indicated in the figure. The path operator of the first is 1; of the second, R;/R.; 
and of the third, R4/Ra. Notice that these three paths are all alternate routes between 
nodes i, and i. Even though some portions may be common to two different paths, the 
paths are different because they are not identical throughout. 


1 i3 1 ; 
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iy 
The signal flow into i, is given by the input signal i, multiplied by the sum of the path 


transmittances. Thus, insofar as the relation between nodes i, and i, is concerned, the 
graph is characterized by the single graph transmittance of the operator 


> Notice that of the two paths into i,, one path comes from ią and one path comes from vz. 
Ug 


1 
Ro R4+Rs 
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But the graph operator from i, to vg has already been found to be Ry + Rg. By 
combining these two paths we again obtain the same graph operator from i, to iy. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 1.360 The transmittances of the single reduced 


graph are those of the operators shown: 


Us 


is 


Summary 


1. A useful physical observable is characterized by its: 
Invariability: significance is the same throughout physical space and time. 
Generality: applicability to a wide variety of physical systems. 
Additivity: capability of being assigned a numerical value by some measurement 
process in such a way that numerical addition of these values corresponds to some 
meaningful physical process of composition. 

2. A signal is a physical observable to which a unique single number may be assigned at 
each instant of time by some specified measuring process. (The “meaning” and 
physical significance of the signal are determined by this measurement process.) 


3. There is a correspondence between a physical signal and its numerical value, thus 
permitting the signal to be described by a function of time. However, a physical 
signal, such as the temperature, is defined on the physical domain, rather than on the 
domain of real numbers. That is, the value of a signal is obtained by performing a 
physical measurement rather than by evaluating a power series or solving a differential 
equation. Hence, a signal is a different kind of entity than an ordinary numerical 
function such as the logarithm, which is defined on the numerical domain. Re- 
member, you can take the logarithm of the temperature, but not the temperature of the 
logarithm! 

4. An operator may be used to denote the physical cause-effect relationship between two 
signals. If the value of the “effect” or output signal at any instant depends only on 
the value of the “cause” or input signal at the same instant, the operator is said to be 
static. If the value of the output at any instant depends upon the value of the input 
at earlier instants, the operator is said to be dynamic. 


5. Two operators of utmost importance are scalors and delayors: 


Scalor: The value of the output signal at any instant is a constant scalar multiple of 
the value of the input signal at the same instant. 
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Delayor: The value of the output signal at any instant ¢ is equal to the value of the 
input signal at the earlier time t — T, where T is the constant time-delay of the delayor. 


. Any operator H is said to be Jinear if it commutes with any scalor A and if the prin- 
ciple of superposition is valid. That is, if for any input signal f= fi + fi, 


[SHA = fAH 
and 
fH =fiH + fH, 
the operator H is said to be /inear. 


. Any operator H is said to be stationary if it commutes with any delayor DELT. 
That is, if 


fDELTH = fH DELT 


for any signal f and any delay time T, the operator H is said to be stationary. 


. A signal flow-graph is a pictorial representation for a system in which the signals are 
denoted by nodes or points, and the operators which represent the contribution of 
each signal to the others are denoted by directed branches. (Detailed and concise 
definitions for signal flow-graph terms are given in the Summary of Chapter 2.) 


. In a flow-graph for an electrical system, the branches drawn between voltage nodes 
represent the constraints imposed by Kirchhoff’s voltage law; the branches drawn 
between current nodes represent the constraints imposed by Kirchhoff’s current law; 
and all other branches represent the voltage-current relations for the various circuit 
elements. These relations may be expressed in many different ways, which are all 
equivalent to each other. Hence, the flow-graph representation of a system is not 
‘unique, although the signals at the various nodes may be identical for every equivalent 
graph. 
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Signal Flow-Graphs 


Traditional mathematical models used to describe engineering structures commonly 
take the form of sets of algebraic and differential equations. The notation has evolved 
slowly over the past few centuries. The algebraic part of Descartes’ Geometry, published 
in 1637, is still readable; and the notation of the infinitesimal calculus, invented by 
Leibniz and first published in 1684, has undergone little change within the last century. 
For many purposes, classical notation may suffice. Those of us who are concerned 
with the use of mathematical models in the study of engineering systems, however, may 
_ wonder whether there is a notation better suited for system representations. 

The set of equations that describes the behavior of a system fails to portray the struc- 
ture of the system-as-a-whole. Each equation is perceptually isolated from the others, 
and conventional notation does little to connect these pieces together into a coherent 
whole. Although the entire collection of equations does suffice mathematically to define 
the structure (in the same sense that a vector can be described by tabulating its compo- 
nents or projections upon some set of coordinates), it nevertheless fails to convey in easily 
perceived form the structural (or topological) aspects of the system. 

A common method of utilizing mathematics in science is to decompose the whole into 
a sum of its parts. As a limiting example of this method, many laws of the physical 
world have been expressed in terms of the relations between infinitesimal elements. 
The solution to any particular physical problem is then effected by assembling these 
infinitesimal elements (through integration of the appropriate differential equations) so 
as to satisfy the prescribed boundary conditions. The problems that are readily solved 
Mm physics usually pertain to systems that possess very simple structures with homo- 
geneous properties, and the necessity for dealing with complex heterogeneous system 
Structures has not been particularly great in the classical development of mathematical 
hysics. But in man-made systems, homogeneity is the exception rather than the rule. 
ach discrete element of the system may exhibit a behavior pattern that differs distinctly 
om that of all other elements, but we are still faced with the necessity for synthesizing 
ese many elements into a composite system having prescribed overall characteristics. 
To express this system structure symbolically there has emerged in many fields of 
odern technology various kinds of flow-graphs (“flow charts,” “block diagrams,” 
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etc.). These diagrams are usually intended to portray not the things that constitute the 
system, but rather the various operations that the system performs on the stuff that it 
processes. These flow-graphs are often intended merely to provide a pictorial descrip- 
tion of the system to guide the mathematical analysis. Certain ideas and concepts, it 
turns out, may be communicated much more effectively by use of block diagrams and 
flow charts than by algebraic forms. Many people find flow-graphs less abstract and 
more readily identified with the significant properties of the physical systems represented. 
This suggests that flow-graphs are evolving into a new kind of notation that provides a 
concise, easily visualized description of system structure. Fortunately, flow-graphs can 
be manipulated and “‘solved’”’ just as the conventional algebraic and functional symbols, 
invented several hundred years ago, may be manipulated and solved. The history of 
mathematics reveals that very often critical breakthroughs follow closely on improve- 
ments in notation. Tradition is strong, however. History shows that Arabic numerals 
were only reluctantly accepted in place of Roman numerals in spite of their conceptual 
simplicity. And their acceptance came only in response to a strong need. To represent 
systems with flow-graph notation is a response to a present need, particularly students’ 
needs, since the complexities and interrelationships of the systems are easily apprehended 
in this form. Flow-graphs form the topic of the present chapter. 


Fundamental Definitions 


Any system involving simultaneous linear relationships among a number of signals 
can be expressed in flow-graph form. In this chapter we shall show how relationships 
among the various signals can be obtained directly by inspection of the graph without the 
necessity for manipulating algebraic equations.* Since these flow-graph techniques will 
be equally applicable to many linear problems, we shall use a general notation for the 
signals and operators and their transmittances. 

We shall use Jower-case italic letters to denote signals, such as voltage (e), current (c), 
force (f), displacement (d), etc. When we are not interested in identifying particular 
kinds of signals by special letters such as e or c, we shall use the subscripted letter x. 
The subscript can be assigned different values (such as 1, 2, 3, . . . ora, b, c, . . .) to denote 
different signals of any kind. Previously where signals have not been identified we have 
already used this notation when x, has been the value of the signal at node 1, x has been 
the value of the signal at node 2, etc. We can also subscript identifying symbols such 
as e or i, of course. We have earlier talked about e,, €23, etc. 

We shall use capital Roman letters such as A, B, C, ..., to denote operations on a 
signal. ‘Thus, the signal x, resulting from the operation A on a signal x, would be written 
algebraically as 


HA = Xe (2.1) 


Equation 2.1 states a relation whereby x. depends upon x, by virtue of the operation A. 
For instance, x, might denote the amount of gasoline in Jones’ gas tank, and x, the 
reading of his gas gage. The symbol A would then denote the complex mechanical- 
electrical-thermal system that converts x, into xa. We can show this relation by denot- 


* S, J. Mason and H. J. Zimmerman, Electronic Circuits, Signals and Systems. New York: Wiley, 
1960, Chap. 4. 
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ing each signal by a node (or heavy dot). The directed branch drawn from x, to xz 
indicates the asymmetric dependency of the gage reading on the amount of gasoline in 
the tank. A node such as x with incoming branches is called a dependent node. A node 
with no incoming branches is called a source, or independent, node. 

We have previously remarked that signals are described by values which depend on the 
time at which they are measured. The value of the signal x, at any instant, ¢, will be 
denoted by x,(t). Likewise, the value of x, at this same instant will be denoted by x.(ft). 
Alternatively, we may also express x(t) as x,A(t) since xA = x. (The composite 
symbol x,A is interpreted as a single “ word” that is merely another name for xg. It does 
not necessarily mean x, multiplied by A. It means “the result obtained when x, has 
been operated upon by A.”) 

However, to simplify the initial discussion, we shall use scalor operators. A scalor, 
such as A in Figure 2.1, amplifies the signal x, by some constant factor A. The equation 


A 


Gas in aig » P Gage 
tank i reading 


FIGURE 2.1 A causal relation between two signals. 


x,A = x implies that x.(t) = Ax,(t)forany?t. Because the algebraic form of a scalor 

operator is so similar to its transmittance expression, in this chapter, we shall often use 
- the word “transmittance” to refer to the operator expression as well as to the numerical 
value of its transmittance. 

Consider next two signals x, and x3, each of which is dependent on x, in accord 
with the expressions 


xX,A = X25 (2.2a) 
x,B = Xz. (2.2b) 
To use the same example, x, might denote the gas added to the tank, x, the indication of 
the gas gage, and x, the increase in the weight of the automobile. We may construct 


a signal flow-graph describing this situation by including a third node to represent x3, 
such as Figure 2.2. This graph is merely another representation for Equations 2.2a 


mAs, Oe 
A g 
Gas in 
tank 
B f 
Increase in 
xıB = X3 


weight 


FIGURE 2.2 The signal at a node is operated on independently by each outgoing 
branch. 
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and b. In those equations, it was necessary to write x, twice (once in each equation), 
but in the graph we show the node only once. More generally, the signal x, acts through 
each outgoing branch, and the fact that two (or more) branches originate from a given 
node in no way alters the signal at that node. Hence, in Figure 2.2, the inclusion of the 
lower branch, B, for xz, does not affect the signal x3. 

The signal at a dependent node is composed of the total signal flow into that node. Thus, 
a signal x, might depend upon xz and xs in accord with the relations 


XC + XD = X4. (2.3) 


We can write Equation 2.3 because of the additive property that we assume is possessed 
by all of our observables.* We may construct a signal flow-graph to represent x, as 
shown in Figure 2.3. 


X2 


xoC+x3D= x4 


X3 


FıGuURE 2.3 The signal at a dependent node is composed of the total signal flow 
into that node. 


To summarize the three basic definitions (1, 2, 3,) and the three rules (A, B, C) govern- 
ing signal flow-graphs: 


1. The signals (i.e., observables) are denoted by nodes. 

2. The additive contribution of one signal to another is denoted by a directed branch from 
the ‘“‘causal” node to the “dependent” node. 

3. A node with no incoming branches is called a source node. It represents a signal 
which must be independently specified. A node with at least one incoming branch is 
called a dependent node because it represents a signal that depends upon other signals 
in the graph. 


A. The signal at any dependent node is composed of the total signal flow into that node 
from all incoming branches. (The signal at each source node is assumed to be 
specified independently.) 

B. The signal at a node is operated upon independently by each outgoing branch. 
(That is, outgoing branches in no way affect the signal at a node.) 


* We are restricting our attention to a particular class of mathematical models. It happens that 
simple additivity characterizes many of the relations that exist in the real world. Notice that this is 
not as restrictive as might be imagined at first. For instance, if node signals are measured on a loga- 
rithmic scale, the additive property would be a model for a multiplicative situation. 
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C. The signal at the input end of a branch is transformed or modified in some specified 
way as it passes through the branch. (The branch therefore represents a prescribed 
operation upon the input signal to obtain the transformed signal at its output. 
Thus, in general, the branch denotes an operator.) 


Make sure that you know each of these statements well enough so you can repeat it 
after you turn the page. These statements are illustrated symbolically by Figure 2.4, 
which shows the signal “flow.” 


Ye 4 
A 
x xı @——_>—__ ® «1A = 2 x3 =X, + xə 
xX xÀ 
N a 
(1, 3, B) (1, 2, 3, A, B, C) (1, 2, 3, A) 


FIGURE 2.4 The numbers and letters below each diagram refer to the particular 
statements required to write and interpret each diagram. 


Elementary Transformations 


A number of elementary transformations follow directly from these statements which 
permit reduction and simplification of a graph. These are illustrated by Figure 2.5. 
The validity of these transformations may be proved easily by showing that a given 
source signal will produce the same signal values at the sink nodes in either graph. 
Note that the signal at a node is composed of all incoming signals. Hence, the value of 
the node signal at any instant is equal to the sum of the values of all incoming signals at 
that same instant. 


QUESTION 2.1 Written below are several sets of algebraic equations, each of 
which is equivalent to one of the signal flow-graphs shown in Figure 2.5. Which graph 
corresponds to each set of equations? (First draw the graph for each set of equations 
and then compare with the diagrams given previously.) 


(1) x,CA = x, (4) XÅ = xz 
x4CB = xa XB = Xe 
(2) xA + xB = x3 X4C = Xz 
XC = x, (5) xA = Xz 
(3) x,A + x,B = x, XB Sx, 


QUESTION 2.2 What is a set of algebraic equations which express the same 
signal relations portrayed by the following flow-graph? (In this and some of the follow- 
Ing graphs, we may label the node x, simply by its index j). (Answer) 
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B 3 
G 

1 5 

2 

4 
A 
A+B 
(1) 1 2 => 1 o———__»—_—_—_-@ 2 

A 3 B AB 


(2) 1 @———»——__e—_»>—e2 = 1 @——__»>——-e 2 


1 
AC 
6) 4 = 4 
BC 
2 
1 1 
CA 
(4) = 4 
CB 
2 2 


FIGURE 2.5 Elementary reductions. 


QUESTION 2.3A In writing simultaneous equations it is sometimes useful to use 
**filing-cabinet numbers” called matrices. Is there any way in which the following 
arrangement of symbols may be interpreted so as to be equivalent to the algebraic 
equations that you produced in Question 2.2? (Answer) 
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QUESTION 2.3B What signal flow-graph corresponds to the matrix equations 
shown below? (Answer) | 


With reference to graph 3 of Figure 2.5, consider next the effect of making the signal 
at node 1 equal to the signal at node 4. This may be accomplished in flow-graph sym- 
bolism by drawing from node 4 to node 1 a branch having unity transmittance; node 1 
thus ceases to be a source and becomes a dependent node by virtue of its having input 
branches as shown in Figure 2.6. 


1 1 
4 
3 C 
B 
2 
FIGURE 2.6 


By using the elementary transformations described above, it is now possible to absorb 
node 3 and contract the “‘single-loop”’ graph to a simpler form. Two graphs are equiva- 
lent as long as signals are the same at corresponding nodes in the two graphs. Nodes 
may be eliminated, however, without changing the signals at the remaining nodes. It is 
meaningful therefore to speak of a reduced graph (in which one or more of the original 
nodes have been eliminated) as equivalent to the original graph if the signals at the 
remaining nodes are the same as in the original graph. For instance, by applying the 
elementary reduction 3 of Figure 2.5 to the graph shown in Figure 2.6, we find 
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the results depicted in Figure 2.7. In the graph at the left in Figure 2.7, node 3 has 
been eliminated to obtain the reduced graph shown at the right. In the left graph, the 
corresponding algebraic equations are 


x,A + XB = x3, 


xC = X4; 


FIGURE 2.7 Absorption of node 3. 


whence, by replacing xs by its equivalent expression given by the first equation, 
x,AC + X2BC = X4. 


But this equation corresponds to the right graph. Hence, at the remaining nodes 1, 2, 
and 4, the two graphs are equivalent. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.2 
xı (source) XD + xE = x4 
XÀ = X2 XG + xF = X5 


xıB + XC = X3 


ANSWERS TO QUESTION 2.3 
A) 1. Each row of the matrix contains the operators that act on the signals shown at 
the top of each column. 
2. Each row thus represents one equation (compare with the answers given to 
Question 2.2 above). 
3. Note that outgoing branches comprise the columns, and incoming branches 
comprise the rows. 


B) 
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QUESTION 2.4 The figure shows several reductions of the signal flow-graph 
just considered. All except one of these reduced graphs are “equivalent” to the original 
graph in the sense just described. Which graph is not equivalent? (Answer) 


Original graph A 
3 
1 AC 
B 
2 $ 4 
3 
4 
3 
5 AC 
BC 
2 2 4 
CA 
B 
2 $ 4 
3 


The discussion of Question 2.4 illustrates a general procedure for proving whether or 
not two signal flow-graphs are equivalent at the nodes which they both have: Simply 
express the relations between the node signals in algebraic form. If identical expressions 
can be obtained for the signals in both graphs, then the graphs are equivalent. Another 
possibility for testing two graphs for equivalence is to see whether they both accomplish 
the same sequence of linear operations. For instance, any continuous path through the 
graph corresponds to a possible sequence of linear operations upon a signal “flowing” 
over that path. Thus, the left- and right-hand graphs shown in Figure 2.8 produce the 


CA AC 


FIGURE 2.8 Equivalent graphs. 


Same sequence of operations on a signal as it flows over all possible paths from 2 to 4. 
Since the loop may be traversed 0, 1, 2, . . . times, there are, in effect, an infinite number 
of paths through either of these graphs. For instance, the left-hand graph has paths 
Corresponding to the following sequence of operations 


x,B[1 + CA + CACA + CACACA +.---JC = x, 
whereas the right-hand graph has paths corresponding to the operation 
x,BC[] + AC + ACAC + ACACAC +.--] = x4. 
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By multiplying these sequences out, we see that both are of the form 
X,[BC + BCAC + BCACAC +.--] = x4. 


Hence, both graphs represent the same sequence of operations on xx to yield x,. They 
are therefore equivalent. | 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.4 In reducing a graph, you should recall that 
the signal at a node is determined by the incoming branches. Outgoing branches may 
be altered without changing in any way the signal at that node (except that changing an 
outgoing branch may produce in a roundabout way a change in the signal entering via 
the incoming branches when feedback is present). The reduced graphs are equivalent 
to the original graph only if the signals at corresponding pairs of retained nodes are 
equal. The first reduction follows immediately from 1-A = A: 


1 


B B 
2 


First reduction 


Hence, the only reduced graphs about which there could possibly be any doubt are the 
second and fourth. 


Second reduction Fourth reduction 


The graphs will be correctly transformed provided the relationships that they depict are 
consistent with those of the first reduced graph. Let us examine the value of the signal 
at node 3 in each of the three graphs shown above. 


First graph: X3 = XB + x4A, 
Second graph: x3 = xB, 
Fourth graph: xg = XB + x3AC. 


At first glance, it would appear that each graph gives a different value for x. But it will 
be seen that for the first graph, x, = xC, whereupon it follows that the values for x3 
given by the first and fourth graphs are actually equivalent. However, neither of these 
values for x3 is equivalent to the xg of the second graph, which is therefore in error. Let 
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it be noted, however, that the third reduced graph of the figure in Question 2.4 is correct 
since it avoids making any implications about x3, and merely requires that 


Xa = XeBC + x4AC, 
which is seen to be equivalent to the relationship 


Xa = X3C = [xB + x, AJC. 


( J AC 
BC 
2 4 


To illustrate this process with a slightly more involved example, let us eliminate nodes 
2, 3, and 4 from the graph shown in Figure 2.9. The signals at each node are: 


y 


at node 1: x, (source), 

at node 2: x, = x,A + xB + x,C, 
at node 3: x3 = xsE, 

at node 4: x, = xF, 

at node 5: x5 = xD. 


FIGURE 2.9 


To eliminate nodes 3 and 4, we need only remember that the transmittance of two 
branches in cascade is the product of the transmittance of each of the branches, as in 
Figure 2.10. The signals present now are: 


at node 1: x, (source), 
at node 2: x, = x,A + x5EB + x;FC, 
at node 5: x5 = XD. 


This reduced graph is equivalent to the original graph. 


EB 


FC 
FIGURE 2.10 
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The two branches which return a signal from x, to x have transmittances that add, as is 
clear from the second equation above. We can just as well make the graph a little sim- 
pler to look at, as Figure 2.11. The signal at node 2 is still 


Xa = x,A + Xs(EB + FC). 


EB+FC 
onli E cenit 
1 5 

2 D 


FIGURE 2.11 


To obtain an equivalent graph we eliminate node 2, using elementary reduction 3 of 
Figure 2.5, as shown in Figure 2.12. It does not matter in which “direction” we write 


(EB+ FC)D 


1 5 eama 1 5 


A 2 D AD 


FIGURE 2.12 


the arrow on the self-loop at node 5 of the right-hand graph. The signal at node 5 is 
Xs = XAD + x; (EB + FOD. 


We may show the equivalence by returning to the original graph and expressing signal 
Xs in terms of x, and x; itself. 


X2 = XÅ + xB + x4C, 

X3 = X5E, x4 = X5F, x5 = XD, 
Xs = (x%,A + xB + x4O)D, 

Xs = X,AD + x,BD + x,CD, 
X5 = XıAD + x;(EBD + FCD). 


This is identical to the x, obtained from the reduced graph. 


QUESTION 2.5 Check the reduced graphs, 1 to 5, of the accompanying graph, 
and determine which are correct reductions to the original graph. (Answer) 
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B(DC+ EG) | 
(2) 1 @©—————> ere 5 (4) 1 5 


A+FG 2 B-DC-EG A+FG 2 B 
(DC+ FG)B í ) (DC + EG)B í ) 
(3) 1 5 (5) 1 5 
A+FG 2 B (A+ FG)B 


Effect of Self-Loops 

The reductions you have just studied show that a self-loop may emerge when a graph 
is reduced. A clear understanding of the effect of a self-loop at a node will be of great 
importance in all that follows. 

Consider the graph shown in Figure 2.13. The signal at node 3 is the sum of the 
signals entering the node. As illustrated by the diagram, x, is clearly entering the node, 


1 xı X3 x3 l 


FIGURE 2.13 A simple self-loop. 


and because of the self-loop on node 3, you see that xB is entering the node. Since x; 
is the node signal and xB is furnished by the self-loop, only the difference x3(1 — B) 
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must be supplied from the source. For this reason the quantity (1 — B) is called the 
return difference in feedback theory. 


X, + XB = Xz. 
Hence, 
X3(1 = B) = Xi. 


In particular, when B = 1, the return difference becomes zero, which is to say that all of 
the input signal needed to create a signal x; at the node is “fed back” as a consequence 
of the signal itself, and no external signal at all is required to sustain the signal x. This 
peculiar condition governs the natural behavior of a system, and plays a vital role in the 
study of stability and other aspects of the dynamic behavior of linear physical systems. 

Now that you have grasped the significance of the effect of a self-loop, you should be 
able to determine the equivalent transmittance of a path that contains a node having a 
self-loop, such as that shown in Figure 2.14. 


B 


xı X2 mernem xy @——re x2 
X3 


FIGURE 2.14 


The equivalent transmittance A is obtained by first noting that: 


Xx, + xB = x3, 


Xg = Xo. 
Rearrangement of the first equation yields 


x,(1 — B) = x or x,(1 — B)“ = xg, 
whence 
x1 — Bt =x} > XA = x. 
Therefore, 
(1 — B) t=A IMPORTANT RESULT! 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.5 The correct reductions are Nos. 1, 4, and 5. 

Graph 2 is wrong because it ignores the effect of node 5 on node 2. Furthermore, the 
transmittance shown in the graph from 2 to 5 is incorrect. 

Graph 3 is not equivalent to the original graph because the signal at node 2 is not the 
same in the two graphs, even though the signals at nodes 1 and 5 are the same. Ifin 
this graph, node 2 were relabeled so as to denote a different signal than xx, then since the 
signals at the corresponding x, and x, are the same, the two graphs would be equivalent 
at these nodes. | 
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The effect of a self-loop, B, at any node is to modify an incoming signal by the operator 
(1 — B)~?* as the signal passes into the node. This result is valid for all values of B, since 
your derivation of this result was independent of the magnitude of B. 

Another interpretation of this result considers the many different routes by which the 
signal can find its way from the source x, to the dependent node x, in Figure 2.15. 


x[i + B + B? + B? +---] = xo, 


1 
x|] = x (l =s B) -+ = Xa. 


B 


xy x2 


FIGURE 2.15 


Although there is only one open path from x, to x2, there are an infinite number of paths 
(corresponding to 0, 1, 2, 3,... circulations around the self-loop). These successive 
paths have, respectively, the transmittances 1, B, B?, B®,.... Since the paths are all 
originating from x, and terminating on x3, they are all effectively in parallel and the sum 
of the transmittances yields the infinite geometric series which sums to 1/(1 — B), thus 
agreeing with our previous result. 

When several branches enter and leave the node, it is helpful to remember that. the 
self-loop serves to amplify each incoming signal by the operator (1 — B)~+. This effect 
may be shown explicitly by separating the incoming from outgoing branches and intro- 
ducing a new branch having a transmittance of (1 — B)~+ according to the scheme in 
Figure 2.16. This transformation is illustrated by the reduction in Figure 2.17. Ob- 


B 


(iB) 


FIGURE 2.16 A transformation for eliminating a self-loop. 


serve that the output node of the branch (1 — B)7? corresponds to the node 5 having the 
self-loop in the original graph. 

Using the rule we have just learned, let us show that a graph we have considered before 
is equivalent to its two reductions shown at the right in Figure 2.18. Express the signals 
at each node in terms of the signals at the source. 
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FIGURE 2.17 
A CA ( 
2 pi fs 3 4 2 4 
B 3 C B 3 C 
Graph 1 Graph 2 
AC 
> BC d 
Graph 3 

FIGURE 2.18 
For graph 1 

XC =] X45 

XB + x4A = Xg = XB + XCA, 

*, XaB(1 — CA)7! = xz. 

For graph 2 


X2B + XCA = 
'. X,BU. — CA) = xz, 


| 
ca 
[ee] 


which agrees with graph 1. 
Also, by the transformation of Figure 2.16 which also agrees with graph 1. 


3 
2 0—0 4 
© B (1-CA)-1 C 
or 
B(1 —-CA)-1C 


2 SS 4 
FIGURE 2.19 
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Similarly, for graph 3. 


BC (1-—AC)71 
2 @—_____»>—______e-—____»>—____ 4 


or 


BC(I — AC)? 
2 E a, 4 


FIGURE 2.20 


It is not difficult to see that this signal agrees with the signal at x, in the original graph 
if the operators commute, that is, if AC = CA, and C(1 — AC)~* = (1 — CA)7?C. 
In general, operators do not commute, and to show graphs 2 and 3 equivalent for this 
most general case, we require that (1 — CA)~'C = C(1 — AC)~?. The only assump- 
tion that need be made is that the inverse of C exists. By this we mean an operator C7? 
which when combined with C in either order yields the identity operator: 


COS = CC Si. 


Also, a simple relationship involving the inverse of an operator which is expressed as a 
product of two invertible operators will be useful. Given DE = F, we wish to show 
V E-D- = F-i, Here, 


FF=+ = DER D= = DD-? = 1, 
PoP: = BD DESE -E= 
Now, to show (1 — CA)~1C = C(1 — AC)7?, we rewrite each expression as follows: 
(1 — CA)7?C = [C(C7? — A) tC = (Ct — A)1C7°C = (C7? — AD, 
CO. AG) 2 = CC? =ANC|™ = CCC — A) = (Ct = Al, 


which are identical expressions. 


Node Absorption and Graph Reduction 


The process of eliminating nodes from a graph corresponds to the elimination of un- 
known variables from the set of equations which the graph represents. This reduction is 
useful in analyzing models of physical systems because the reduced graphs obtained 
along the way express relations between the retained nodes which exhibit the same signals 
as in the original graph. Thus, we are able to replace a complicated system, involving 
perhaps many signals in which we are not really interested, with a simpler system ex- 
hibiting a few relations among the signals of primary interest. 

For instance, to construct a detailed model of a hi-fi amplifier, such as that in your 
Phonograph, you need to consider initially dozens of different voltages and currents 
associated with the electrical resistors, capacitors, and transistors inside the box. Yet, 
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you may ultimately be interested only in the input-output characteristics, which relate the 
voltage and current at the input terminals to the output of the amplifier. By first con- 
structing a graph of the system, you may eliminate signals in which you are not inter- 
ested, and obtain equivalent relations between the remaining signals. The reduction 
process, if carried to the limit, leads to a graph having only source and sink nodes. In 
such a graph, all intervening relationships have been eliminated and replaced by an equiv- 
alent set of direct relations between the independent and dependent signals (similar to 
that of Figure 2.1). 

By using the transformations shown in Figures 2.5 and 2.16, you can now absorb any 
node in a graph whose branches denote linear operations. The most useful of these 
transformations are the following three: 


1 


=> 4 


2 


1 A AC 
Š 4 
B BC 
2 
1 1 
A CA 
C 
4 => 4 
B 
2 CB : 
B os . 
a f we 


ll 


(1-B)"1 ; 
ee x 


FIGURE 2.21 Useful transformations for graph reduction. 


Let us apply these transformations to eliminate node x, and thus reduce the graph at the 
left below to its simplest form involving the single equivalent operator between x, and 
Xə, Shown at the right in Figure 2.22. 


C+A(i-D)-1B 
| comeorannt x, G X2 


FIGURE 2.22 
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First, by Figure 2.16 we eliminate the self-loop at x3, as in Figure 2.23. Since the two 
paths are in parallel, they may be combined (Figure 2.5(1)) to obtain the reduced graph 
shown in Figure 2.23. 


(i-—D)"} 


ae A(1—D)-1B 
: i e e 
Xı X2 
Xı x2 C 


FIGURE 2.23 


As a second example, we may consider a somewhat simplified flow-graph representa- 
tion of a hi-fi amplifier. It consists of three amplifier stages, A, B, and C, connected in 
cascade so that the output signal of one serves as the input signal of the next. Further- 
more, feedback has been incorporated over two of the stages, as well as over the whole 
amplifier, so as to reduce “hum” and distortion. The flow-graph model of this amplifier 
appears as Figure 2.24. 


H 


Xi ‘Xo 
. 1 1 A 2 B 3 C 


FIGURE 2.24 A flow-graph of an amplifier. 


Let us eliminate node 3, by use of the transformation shown in Figure 2.25. (The 
graph of Figure 2.25 gives a generalization of the transformation of Figures 2.5(1) and 
(2). Itis unrelated to Figure 2.24.) You will recall from the discussion in Chapter 1 that 
signals tend to “find their way” through the graph over all permissible paths. Thus, 
considering only the signals “resulting” from xı, we see that x, produces xg = x,B, 
-< which in turn produces x, = xC = x,BC and x; = x3F = x,BF. Thus, the con- 
- tribution to x, due to x, is represented by the branch BC in the right-hand graph in 


BC 


GC BF 


GF 


FIGURE 2.25 A more general transformation. 
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Figure 2.25. These branches are equivalent to the two cascaded branches needed to go 
from x, to x, (or xs) in the left-hand graph. Before proceeding, you are urged to make 
certain that you thoroughly understand why this transformation is valid. (It may help 
to write out fully the algebraic equations corresponding to the graph.) When we apply 
this transformation to the graph of Figure 2.24, a new graph, Figure 2.26, is obtained in 
which node 3 no longer appears. 


GF GC 


Xi 


FiGuRE 2.26 Node 3 is eliminated. 


Now we have two self-loops. But these can be eliminated by using the transformation 
of Figure 2.16. Observe carefully that a self-loop affects only the incoming branches of a 
node, and that its effect may be accounted for by temporarily introducing a new node, to 
receive all incoming branches, which is connected to the original node and its outgoing 
branches by an operator of the form (1 — B)~?, as illustrated in Figure 2.16. 


QUESTION 2.6 Draw a transformed graph having the same nodes and node 
signals as the graph of Figure 2.26, but no self-loops. (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.7 Next, eliminate node 2. (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.8 Reduce the graph found in the answer to Question 2.6 so as to 
express in terms of M, N, and H the equivalent operator K relating input and output. 
(Answer) 


K 
Xi O—\{_—_ ee *, 


Commutative Operators 


In most of the foregoing development we have been careful to preserve the order in 
which successive operations are applied to a signal. For instance, if A and B denote two 
operations that vary with time, then the combined operation AB is not generally the same 
as BA. In describing time-varying systems, we must take care to preserve the correct 
order of the operations. 

However, in this book we shall be concerned primarily with operations which do not 
change with time. We shall speak of such operators as time invariant or stationary. 
This definition may be a little confusing at first. It does not mean that we will be ignoring 
time-varying signals. A stationary operator will produce the same effect on a time- 
varying signal regardless of when the signal occurs, whereas a nonstationary (time- 
varying) operator will have a different effect at different times. These notions will be 
discussed more fully in a later section. 
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When the operators A and B are linear and stationary, the combined operation AB is 
the same as BA and we may simplify the writing of our equations considerably by writing 
an expression such as (1 — B)~* as an ordinary fraction, 1/(1 — B). Thus, if A, B, and 
C are linear stationary operators, the overall relation between x; and x, will be 
equivalent in each of the graphs in Figure 2.27. 


A C C A 
B B 
CA AC 
Xi < Xo» Xi Xo 
AC 
1-B 
Xi oO X’ 
FIGURE 2.27 


The fact that the order of the operators may be reversed without altering the overall 
result is of great practical engineering significance. An example is illustrated by the 
design of your television receiver. Here, it was found that to ensure the sharpest possible 
video image, another operation should ideally be performed upon the video signal, after 
it had been amplified in the television receiver, to compensate for the “phase distortion” 
which accompanies the amplification operation. Unfortunately, the circuitry to perform 
this phase-equalizing operation would increase the cost of each receiver. The fact that 
most of the various signal-processing operations in a television link from studio to 
television receiver in your room are linear and stationary allows us to use a single phase 
equalizer at the transmitter to accomplish the same overall result as if we had installed an 


Ri E 


xı (First television set) 


X2 (Second television set) 


As . 
x3 (Third television set) 


Transmitter 
; > | Radio waves elevision 
studio : T : Phase 
. antennas, receivers, i 
amplifier, ee PRON ae equalizer 
camera, etc. i P 


FIGURE 2.28 A phase equalizer is installed in each television set. 
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xı (First television set) 


x2 (Second television set) 
Ag 


Equalizer Transmitter,. Radio Television 
etc. waves receivers 


FIGURE 2.29 A single phase equalizer installed in the transmitter serves all 
receivers. 


x3 (Third television set) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.6 Your graph should look like 
GF(1 -BF)-1 
A(i -BF)-1 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.7 


GF(1 - BF)-1 BC(1 - GO)-1 


A(1 — BF)-1 BC(1 — GC)! 


Xi Xo 


H 


These expressions are getting very unwieldy, so let us simplify our work by making 
the substitution: 


M = GF(1 — BF)~2BC(1 — GC)-!, 
N = A(1 — BF)-2BC(1 — GO)-}. 


Then 
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equalizer in each receiver tuned in to that particular station. This possibility is schema- 
tized by the flow-graphs in Figures 2.28 and 2.29. In the first graph, the video signal x, 
at the first receiver is given in terms of the video signal x, at the transmitter by x, = 
x;TA,R,E, whereas in the second graph, x, = x,ETA,R,. However, to the extent that 
these operators are linear and stationary, the overall result will be the same in the two 
cases. Hence, we may build into the transmitter a single operation that otherwise would 
have to be performed many times at much greater cost. 

Considerable algebraic simplification is also achieved when the operators commute. 
Since order is then not important, an expression like AC/(1 — B) has explicit meaning, 
whereas for noncommuting operators, we would not know whether it meant 
(1 — B)~tAC, AC — B)~+C, or AC(1 — B)~?. Furthermore, it is possible to simplify 
the fractional forms employing all of the usual algebraic operations. The great algebraic 
simplification achieved thereby may be illustrated by returning to the graph previously 
considered in Figure 2.26, and repeated in Figure 2.30. Elimination of the self-loops 


FIGURE 2.30 


yields Figure 2.31, where the various products of operators may now be written in any 
order. Observe that the se/f-loop on each node modifies only the incoming branches 
to that node. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.8 


| HNG -M)-1 
NG -M [1 -HN(1 —M)-1]-1 NA- M)! ( ) 
x @—_____»_—____—___-e»y, <== x; Xo 


K = N(1 — M)-4{1 — HN(1 — M)-*]"? 
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FIGURE 2.31 


Next, elimination of node 2 gives 


___FGBC 
ABC (1-BF)(1-GO) 


(1-BF)(1—-GQ) 
Xo 


H 


FIGURE 2.32 


Elimination of the self-loop yields 


ABC . 1 
(1 — BF) (1 — GC) Se FG BC 
1 (1-BF)(1-GC) 
Xi Xo 


H 


FIGURE 2.33 


or, on multiplying out the fractional form, 


Xi Xo 


FIGURE 2.34 
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Observe the great simplification that has occurred as a consequence of being able to 


treat the operators like ordinary algebraic fractions. 
Finally, we may eliminate node 1 to obtain 


HABC 
ABC 1-BF-GC 
1-BF-GC 


Xi Xo 


FIGURE 2.35 


= ABC a 1 
1-BF-GC | | ,___ HABC 


1-BF-GC 


or 


Xi Xo 


FIGURE 2.36 


or 
wisest ABC o a 
1-BF-GC-HABC 


Xi Xo 


FIGURE 2.37 


To summarize: When the operators are linear and stationary they may be manipulated 
just like familiar algebraic quantities. Then the flow-graph 


Xi 
FIGURE 2.38 


: may be reduced to an equivalent single graph operator 


ABC 


1—BF-GC-—HABC 
Xi Xo 


FIGURE 2.39 


Which is equivalent to writing 


l ABC oy 
“j -pr Ge EART] = es 
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To make certain that you fully understand these reduction procedures, next consider a 
slightly more complicated example. Node 3 is eliminated from the graph shown at the 
left in Figure 2.40 to obtain the reduced graph shown at the right. All the branch 


Original graph Graph after absorbing node 3 


F 


BC 
ay i-E 4 
DG 
DC {=F 


FIGURE 2.40 


transmittances of the reduced graph have been expressed in terms of the transmittances 
of the original graph. Now, carry out your own reduction of the original graph, using 
the transformation given in Figure 2.17, and by comparing your results with transmit- 
tances given above, decide whether the reduction has been correctly made. Also re- 
member that every branch that enters a node having a self-loop of transmittance L is 
modified by the factor 1/(1 — L). 

The original graph and the reduced graph are equivalent because the transmittances 
between the retained (i.e., accessible) nodes are identical for the two graphs. For- 
example, the signal at node 1 can travel to node 2 (as well as to other nodes that we will 
ignore for the present). In traveling this route it is multiplied by B and C branches in 
cascade, and by 1/(1 — E), for the self-loop at 3. 


Graph Transmittance (Operator) 


It is necessary at this time to define very carefully the different operator transmittances . 
that can be associated with a given flow-graph. The transmittance B,, of any branch jk 


Bar 


B22 


FIGURE 2.41 
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represents the signal flow into node k per unit of signal at node j with all other node 
signals reduced to zero (i.e., “ killed”). These transmittances characterize the relation- 
ship between pairs of signals, and they may be called branch transmittances, to distinguish 
them from the graph transmittance, next to be defined using Figure 2.41. 

In the most general case, we shall define the graph transmittance G,, as the signal 
appearing at node k per unit of external signal injected into node j. Thus, to find the 
graph transmittance G,, from node 1 to node 4, we attach to the graph an external 
source and an external sink through branches each having unity transmittance, as in 
Figure 2.42. 


’ 1 xı Bai xa 


B24 


FIGURE 2.42 


In Figure 2.43 we have labeled the new source signal with a primed letter x‘, to dis- 
tinguish it from x,. The graph transmittance Gy, is then defined as the equivalent 
transmittance from x}; to x4. 


FIGURE 2.43 


QUESTION 2.9 Since the transmittance of the added branch from the x4 node 
to the x, node is unity, is it correct to say that x, = xı? (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.10 In the same graph, node 4 has been connected to the sink 
node x4 via a unity-transmittance branch. Is it correct to assert that the signal at node 4 
_ 1s identical to the signal x42 (Answer) 
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QUESTION 2.11 Consider the accompanying graph. 


1. What is the branch transmittance from node 1 to node 2? 

2. What is the graph transmittance from node 1 to node 2? 

3. What is the branch transmittance from node 2 to node 1? 

4. What is the graph transmittance from node 2 to node 1? (Answer) 


A 


C 


We have emphasized that the signal at a node depends only on the incoming branch 
signals. Although the rules for flow-graphs are few in number and easily learned, it is 
easy to forget some of these definitions. Let us apply the steps illustrated in the answer 
to Question 2.11 to find the graph transmittance G,, of the more complicated graph 
previously considered. With the “external” source and sink nodes attached as indicated 
in Figure 2.44, we may then absorb all other nodes, thus reducing the graph to a single 
branch whose transmittance is G44. 


FIGURE 2.44 “External” source and sink nodes, xı and x4, are intro- 
duced to determine the graph transmittance Gi4 from node I to node 4. 


In the successive stages of this reduction, illustrated by Figures 2.45, 2.46, and 2.47, 
node 2 is first absorbed, then node 4, and finally node 1. 


Bia B24 
1— B22 


FIGURE 2.45 
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or 


Bi2 B24 
Buttle 
14 1- B, 


FIGURE 2.46 


To simplify the algebra, let 
= By Boa 
Cs fet ys. 
CBai 


1 C , 
X1 X4 


C 
Gu 1—CBiy 
xy" o__—_—_—_—_—__——_—_—_0™ 6 x4! 


FIGURE 2.47 


Expressing this graph transmittance in terms of the branch transmittances, we have, with 
a little reduction, 
(1 Z4 B22)B14 t Bi Boa 


Ce EEST E SEa a e e 
oF 1 za Boo = B14B41 T B12B24B41 + B22B14B41 


The difference between a branch transmittance and a graph transmittance should be 
noted carefully. To get branch transmittances only one signal was activated at a time, 
u 


XY 


Git 


Xi 


FIGURE 2.48 The complicated graph at the left may be reduced to a single equivalent 
branch Gi. ; 
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with all other node signals kept at zero. For the graph transmittance, all the node signals 
were allowed to take on freely their proper value corresponding to signal flow into them. 
Thus, although the applied source is connected to node 1 over a branch having a trans- 
mittance of unity, the total signal flow into 1 must include that over B4, as well as the 
signal injected by the source. This defines, for instance, the graph transmittance G,, 
associated with node 1, as shown in Figure 2.48, where, again, by absorbing first node 2 
and then node 4 we obtain the single transmittance from which it follows that 


1 
i 1 
X1 
CBa1 , 
Bo B 
where C=B; 4—22 
1- B22 


FIGURE 2.49 Steps in the reduction in the graph of Figure 2.48. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 2.9, 2.10, 2.11 The distinction be- 
tween a branch transmittance and a graph transmittance may. be clarified if it is noted that 
the branch transmittance is concerned only with paths between two nodes that pass 
through no other nodes. In contrast, the graph transmittance involves all possible paths 
between two nodes (or from a node back to itself). 

We may illustrate this distinction by the accompanying very simple graph. Here, A is 


A 


C 


the branch transmittance B,., whereas C is the branch transmittance B21. To find the 
graph transmittance G,., we need to find the signal x2 per unit of signal “injected” 
into node 1 by an external source. Thus, we augment the graph with two unity-trans- 
mittance scalor branches, one branch for “‘injecting”’ this signal into node 1 and the other 
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66 


branch for “observing” the signal at node 2. Now the identity operator connecting 
node 1’ to node 1 will inject the signal x, into node 1. However, there is also additional 
signal flow into node 1 from node 2. Hence, the signal x, is not the same as the source 
signal x. In fact, 


X14 + X_C = X4. 
The signal at node 2’, however, is identical to the signal at node 2 because no other signal 
flows into node 2’. The graph transmittance G,, describes the relation between the nodes 
1’ and 2’. (Even though these “input” and “output” nodes were not explicitly shown 


on the original graph, they may, of course, always be added to any graph.) To find the 
signal x, we note that 


Xq = X2, 
XÅ = Xa, 
o e OT 
Hence, by substituting the last equation for x, into the second equation, we get 
(x1 + X20)A = Xe, 
xiA = x(1 — CA), 


or 
X = x{A/(1 — CA), 
whence 
A 
7 1-CA j 
so that 


Gu = A0 — CA). 


In a similar fashion, to obtain the graph transmittance from node 2 to node 1, we 
augment the graph with two input and output nodes and branches: 


Now x5 # xe, although x, = xi. Reduction of this graph yields 


ws 
7 1-AC 5 
ee E 
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so that Gz, = C/(1 — AC). It is evident that Gi # G.,. Furthermore, there is, in 
general, no simple relation between G, and G3: (except for their relation implied by the 
graph itself). For instance, G3; is not the reciprocal of G2. In Chapter 1, we talked 
about Jones’ automobile in which adding gas to the tank (i.e., signal injection into x) 
produced a deflection x, of the gas gage. (This relation is expressed by the graph 
transmittance G,,.) We agreed that to produce an extra deflection of the gage by means 
of a small magnet (i.e., signal injection into x) would not result in a change in the gas 
tank x,. (This relation is expressed by the graph transmittance G31.) It is clear that 
Gj, is certainly unrelated to G2, in the case of Jones’ car, and they are also unrelated in 
general. | 


QUESTION 2.12 Now to get some practice, what is the graph transmittance 
G; associated with the graph shown? (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.13 What are the graph transmittances G21, Gos, G42, and G41? 
Express each one as a simple algebraic fraction in the operators A, B, C, D, and E. 
Also show that Ge; # Gig. (Answer) 
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Perhaps you have already noted that the numerator of each of these expressions con- 
tains the transmittance of the open path leading from the source to the sink in each case. 
Surely you also must have already observed that the denominators of these fractions are 
all identical. If you will calculate the values of the graph transmittances G41, G22, and 
G44, you should be even more convinced that the quantity (1 — E — BC — ADC + BCE) 
must be very intimately associated with this particular flow-graph, for it appears in the 
` expression for every graph transmittance. The situation here resembles that encountered 
in solving a set of simultaneous algebraic equations by means of determinants. You will 
recall that the determinant formed from the coefficients of the equations appears in the 
denominator of the solution for each of the variables. Because of this similarity, we 
shall define the quantity which appears as the denominator of every graph transmittance 
as the graph determinant. We shall now consider the graph determinant in some detail. 

First, let us see if the various terms in the graph determinant can be related to any ob- 
vious features of the original flow-graph. 


j 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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? Graph determinant 
—= > A=1-E-BC-ADC+BCE 


FiGuRE 2.50 Can the graph determinant be found by direct inspection of the graph? 


The determinant is the sum of several terms. The first term is 1 (or, more generally, 
the identity operator). It is dimensionless. The dimension of every term, such as ADC, 
in the determinant must then be the same as 1—that is to say, the individual terms of the 
graph determinant are all dimensionless. This is an interesting and important result, for 
dimensionless quantities do not depend on the particular physical units that may be used 
to measure the observables. Hence, these particular groups of operations may be ex- 
pected to reveal important invariant properties of the system represented by the flow- 
graph. As we shall see, this is actually the case. 

To see what other important consequences follow from the dimensionless nature of the 
graph determinant, let us assume for purposes of illustration that x, is a voltage, x3 is a 
temperature, and x, is a current. Then, C is an operator that converts a current into a 
voltage, and hence may be identified as a resistance (or more generally, as an impedance). 
Likewise, B is an operator that converts a voltage into a current, and it may be identified 
as a conductance (or more generally, as an admittance). The operator A evidently con- 
verts a voltage into a temperature; E a temperature into a temperature; and D a tempera- 
ture into a current. 


QUESTION 2.14 Ifthe composite operator ADC is applied to a voltage, what 
kind of physical signal will result? (Answer) 


Current 


Q U ESTI ON 2.15 Ifthe composite operator DCA is applied to a temperature, 
What kind of physical signal will result? (Answer) 
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QUESTION 2.16 The sequences of operations E, BC, and ADC each describes 
a path through the graph. What is similar about these paths? (Answer) 


The possibility of associating loops with the additive terms of the graph determinant 
looks promising. But how can we account for a term such as BCE? This term is 
evidently the product of two loops, (BC) and (E). Notice that there are other possible 
products of two loops, such as (ADC) (BC), and (ADC) (E), and these products do not 
appear in the graph determinant. 


QUESTION 2.17 Examine carefully the pairs of loops described by 


(BC) (E) 
(ADC) (BC) 
(ADC) (E) 


What unique property distinguishes the particular loop-pair (BC)(E) from the other 
two loop-pairs? (Answer) 


The possibility that the graph determinant may be the sum of loop transmittances plus 


the product of nontouching loops is an appealing hypothesis. We notice that the term _ 


BCE has a plus sign, whereas E, BC, and ADC each carries a minus sign. But note 
that 


BCE = (—BC\(—B), 


so BCE with a plus sign is actually consistent with the first three terms. 


FIGURE 2.51 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.12 The reduction of this graph to find the 
graph transmittance Gj, is accomplished by first attaching source and sink nodes through 
unity transmittances and then eliminating all other nodes just as in the previous example. 
The following diagrams should be self-explanatory. 


Attach “input” and 
“output” branches 


Eliminate node 4 


Xi 
: BC 
= A DC 
1 
E 
Xe" l 
Eliminate node 1 Eliminate self-loop 


ADC 
(1-BC)(1—E) (1-BC)(1—E) 


Eliminate node 2 


SNe ee, a lie 
(1-BC)(i—E) es ADC A 


(1—BC)(1-E) 1—-E~BC—ADC+ BCE 
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A quick way to check the validity of a hypothesis is to see if it accounts for other 
known results. Let us find the graph transmittance from | to 2 of the graph in Figure 
2.51 (p. 82) by the reduction methods already developed. Here the loop transmittances 
are L,, La, and Lg, respectively. 

Since 1 and 2 are already source and sink nodes, respectively, there is no need for 
adding extra branches to this graph. We may use the loop-elimination rule to achieve 
an immediate reduction: 


ie AB _  G-L,-L)AB 
es main aee e aLL 
le & 
PIP 


QUESTION 2.18 Does our hypothesis that the graph determinant is composed 
of 1 plus the sum of the negative transmittances of loops and the products of nontouching 
pairs hold true for the graph in Figure 2.51 ? (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.19 The numerator of the expression just found (1 — L, — 
L;)AB also involves various products. Why do you suppose La and L} appear in 
combination with AB, whereas L, is missing? (What geometrical property does L; have 
that neither L, nor L possess relative to AB?) (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.20 Recall that we wish to find the graph transmittance from 1 
to 2. Does the operator group AB appearing in the numerator appear to have any 
relation to the source and sink nodes? State the relationship. (Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.13 


bass DC 

w= | — E — BC — ADC + BCE 

fies D 

24“ | — E — BC — ADC + BCE 

Qn CA 

#2" | — E — BC — ADC + BCE 
C(l—E 

Gia ( ) 


1 — E — BC — ADC + BCE 


ANSWER TO QUESTIONS 2.14, 2.15, 2.16 It should be clear 
that the paths E, BC, and ADC each corresponds to a Joop of the graph. (Remember, 
a loop is a closed path in which no node is traversed more than once.) This is not 
surprising, since these composite operator sequences are dimensionless and must there- 
fore yield as their “ outputs” the same kind of observable as their “inputs.” They begin 
and end on the same node. A node does not operate on a signal. 
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QUESTION 2.21 Try out any hypotheses that you may have formed about the 
numerator of the graph transmittance by evaluating the graph transmittance of the 
accompanying graph (L,, La, and L} are loop transmittances). What are the numerator 
and denominator expressions in this case? (Answer) 


X2 


QUESTION 2.22 Furthermore, verify and refine your hypotheses about the 
formation of the numerator of the graph determinant by evaluating the graph 
transmittance for the accompanying graph, where the loop transmittance Lz = DC. 
(Answer) 


A NSWER TO QUESTION 2.17 One property of the loop-pair (BC)(E) 
1s that the two loops are nontouching. That is, Joop BC has no node in common with 
loop E. In contrast, the other two pairs have one or more nodes in common. Hence, 
ADC and BC are touching loops, as are also ADC and E. 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.18 To state the rule for forming the graph 
determinant, which we shall denote by A, consider the graph shown. The determinant, 
A, of this graph is given by 


A = 1 — (AB + FG + H) + (ABFG + ABH). 


The determinant evidently may be expressed as unity plus (or minus) various products 
of the branch transmittances. Several interesting properties may be noted on careful 
observation. 


1. Only transmittances of branches which form a loop appear in the determinant. 
Branches C, D, and E, which are not part of any loop, do not appear. 


2. The successive terms in the first parentheses are the loop transmittances L, of the 
three loops contained in this graph: 


L; = AB L = FG L3; =H 


Furthermore, the successive terms in the second parentheses are all the possible trans- 
mittance products of pairs of nontouching loops: 


A = 1 -= (Li + La + La) + (LiL. + L,L.). 
This expression would be identical to the value of 
A= (1 g L,)d = La) — Ls) 


provided that we agree to delete all terms containing products of touching loops. In this 
example, LaLa is the only term involving touching loops. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 2.19, 2.20, 2.21, 2.22 The graph 


transmittances of the three graphs considered in these questions are tabulated here: 


Xi Xi 
À 
DOO — | Hee 
1-L,—Le—-—Ls+LiL3 
B 
x9 X2 
XY Xi 
A 
(i -L;)AB 
a> Cla) D 1—Li— L2- L3 +LıLg 
B 
Xə X2 
Xi X1 
A C 
y ACB 
és Cla) Cts) 1—-L,—-L2—-L3+Libs 
D B 
X2 X9 


-© From this, it is evident that the graph determinant is the same in each case, since it 
depends only upon the loop graph (i.e., the graph which is left after all branches that 
are not part of some loop have been deleted). The numerator is, however, different. 
In each of these cases, the numerator involves the product of branches which form an 
_ Open path from the specified source node to the specified sink node. In the third graph, 
_ this transmittance ACB of this open path occurs alone in the numerator. But in the 
first two graphs, the path transmittance AB is multiplied by a factor that looks suspi- 
ciously like a graph determinant. 
The factor (1 — L, — Ls) associated with the path AB in the first graph, we shall call 
a path cofactor. It would be the determinant of a graph that contained only two touching 
loops L, and Ls. Such a graph would result if we were to delete all parts of the original 
Staph that touched any part of the open path AB from source to sink. 
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x4 
A 
pe Path transmittance is AB. 
er Graph determinant is 1 — Le — Lg. 
B 
X2 


This seems like a beautifully simple idea! Perhaps it will apply generally. Let us 
see. 

For the second graph, we delete all parts that touch the open path AB from source to 
sink, which again yields the correct answer. 


Xi 
À 
ITT ai . : 
£ aa ` Path transmittance is AB. l 
Re a Runan Graph determinant is 1 — L}. 
B 
X2 


Let us try the procedure on the third graph. Here, all loops are destroyed so that 


Path transmittance is ACB. 
Graph determinant is 1. 


These three examples certainly support the hypothesis that the graph transmittance 
between a specified source and a specified dependent node is given by a rational fraction 
in the operators composing the graph. The denominator of this rational fraction is 
simply the graph determinant, A. The numerator is simply the transmittance of the 
open path (from source to dependent node) multiplied by the graph determinant of a 
new graph formed by temporarily deleting from the original graph any branches that 
touch the open path. 
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That the graph transmittance could be formed this way was demonstrated by Samuel 
Mason, who first invented signal flow-graphs, in his doctoral dissertation written at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1951 (where he is now a professor, working on 
artificial sensory aids for sensory deprived people). In Appendix A at the end of this 
chapter, we shall outline Mason’s proof of this relationship as given in Reference 3 in 
Appendix B. 


Mason’s Loop-Expansion Theorem 


We have just discovered a major result first given by Mason (see Appendix A at the 
end of this chapter) which permits us to expand the graph determinant directly in terms 
of the loop transmittances. 


Mason’s Loop-Expansion Theorem 
For any graph having m different loops, the determinant may be written as 


A = [0 — L(A — La)... (L — Ln)]*, (2.4) 


where * indicates that all terms containing products of touching loops are to be 
deleted. 
An equivalent form is 


A= [1 — 2iln + > Li = 
k jik 


k>j>v 


jik,v 


A Oe oe T (2.5) 


where the * again indicates that all terms containing products of touching loops 
are to be deleted. 


To apply Mason’s expansion theorem, we must first recognize all the loops belonging 
to a given graph. This task is often simplified by drawing the loop subgraph, which 
results when all branches that are not part of some loop are removed. For the example 
just considered, the loop subgraph is obtained by removing the branches C, D, and E 
from the original graph. When the loop subgraph consists of two or more nontouching 


FIGURE 2.52 
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parts, it follows from Mason’s expansion theorem that the determinant of the complete 
flow-graph is equal to the product of the determinants of each of the nontouching parts 
of the loop subgraph. In this example, 
hy = 1 ABS 1-14, 
A^s = 1 — FG — H = 1 — L; — Lg. 
Hence 
A = Aa: As 
= (1 = L,)d -i,- Ls) 
= 1 — (Li + Ls + Ls) + (LiL + Li La), 
just as before. e 
We have now nearly reached our goal. The ability to evaluate the graph determinant 


by simple inspection is so essential to what follows that before proceeding further it will 
be wise to work several examples to make certain that you have mastered these points. 


QUESTION 2.23 Consider the accompanying graph. 


. How many branches are not part.of a loop? 
. How many different loops. are there? 
. How many different nontouching pairs of loops are there? 


. How many different nontouching triplets of loops are there? 


On A W N e 


. Determine the graph determinant using Mason’s loop-expansion theorem (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.24 For the accompanying graph: 
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How many branches are not part of a loop? 

How many different loops are there? Draw them. 

How many different nontouching pairs of loops are there? 
How many different nontouching triplets of loops are there? 


ey gee o a 


Determine the graph determinant using Mason’s loop-expansion theorem. (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.25 For the accompanying graph: 


1 1 1 1 1 
FORE EP ADOC AED AES N o N 
Xi Xo 
À B C D E 


1. How many branches are not part of a loop? 
2. How many different loops are there? 


a 


. How many different nontouching pairs of loops are there? Label the loops and 
tabulate your answer. 


D 


. How many different nontouching triplets of loops are there? 
5. Determine the graph determinant using Mason’s loop-expansion theorem. (Answer) 


In the graphs just considered there was only one open path, from source node to 
dependent node. In general, there may be several paths. How does this affect the 
conclusions that we just reached ? 

Again, let us explore the possibilities by considering a specific case, such as Figure 2.53. 


FIGURE 2.53 


In this graph, we now have four different open paths from source to sink. We shall first 
reduce this graph, using the methods previously developed. 
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Eliminate the self-loop Eliminate node 4 


(1-—L3)A+FD 
(1-L3)0=Ly) 


(1— L3)B+CE 
1- L; 


Eliminate node 3 


1 1 


[a -L3)A+FD][(1 —L;)B+CE] 
ih te 
j 3 
(1-—L3)(1—-L) 


G 


FIGURE 2.54 Steps in the reduction of the graph of Figure 2.53: 


1. Eliminate the self loop; 
2. Eliminate node 4. 
3. Eliminate node 3 to obtain graph 4. 


Where 


G= [0 — La — Li) — L.JFE + [UV — Ls)A + FDJ]I( — L,)B + CE] 
[1 — LJ — Le) — Li) — La] 

Further reduction of the rather messy expression for G is possible by noting that, 
since Lz = DC by definition, two of the terms in the numerator will cancel when the 
expression is multiplied out (that is, —L,FE and FDCE cancel to zero). Furthermore, 
it is then possible to divide out a common factor, (1 — L,), from both numerator and 
denominator. This finally yields 


_ (1 = L)AB + (1 — LYFE + ACE + FDB, 


G 1-—-L,-L,-L,+ LiL, 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 2723) 2.24, 2:25 


Graph in Question 2.23 Graph in Question 2.24 
1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 
Xi Xo 
A B C D E 
_ Graph in Question 2.25 
1. How many branches are not part of some loop? 
i For the graph in Question 2.23 7 
xi @—r—-@ e @ © @ @—_—r——-Oo XxX, 


2. How many different loops are there? 


Graph in Question 2.23 


C C 2 
<>: 1 4 
B A D z 
2 
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Graph in Question 2.24 


B B 
4 4 
3 G 


C 
Li = BFG 
H 
2 
3 Lo = CHFE 
C 
D | bE 
2 3 
La == CD L3 = E 


Graph in Question 2.25 
1 1 1 1 1 
A B Ç D E 
L,=A L,=B Le=C L4=D Ls=E 


3. How many different nontouching pairs of loops are there? 


Graph in Question 2.23 


C 


ae 


E 


One pair: Li, Ls 


Graph in Question 2.24: All pairs touch. Hence, there are no nontouching pairs 


of loops. 
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Graph in Question 2.25: Six pairs of nontouching loops. 


LiL, 5) Lil, > LiL, 3 
Lola >, LoL; > 
L3L;. 


4. How many different nontouching triplets of loops are there? 
Graph Q.2.23: None, all triplets touch. 
Graph Q.2.24: None, all triplets touch. 
Graph Q.2.25: One, L,L3L5. 


5. Determine the graph determinant using Mason’s loop-expansion theorem. 
By using the answers of questions 2, 3, and 4 in 


A= k -> L F > LL, — > L,L,L, oe o 
k J.e i,j,k a 


we get 


Graph Q.2.23: A = 1 — (Lı + Lz + Ls) + (LiLo), 
Graph Q.2.24: A = 1 — (L;i + La + L; + L3), 


Graph Q.2.25: A = 1 — (Lı + La + Ls + La + Ls) 
+(LiLs + Lila + LiLs + Lala + Labs + Lsls) 
— (LıLsLs). 


Here, our graph determinant emerges just as before. Furthermore, the numerator 
is seen to consist of the sum of four groups of terms, each of which is comprised of the 
path transmittance of one of the four open paths (AB, FE, ACE, and ADB), multiplied 
by the determinant of the graph remaining after all branches touching that particular 
path have been deleted. We have thus discovered: 


Mason’s General Graph Transmittance Expression 
Let 


G = Source-to-sink graph transmittance (the sink signal produced for each unit of 
source signal). 


l P, = Transmittance of the vth source-to-sink open path. 


A = Determinant of the original graph. 


A, = Cofactor of the vth path (the determinant of that part of the graph not touching 
the vth path). 
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and defined two branches to be confluent if they both originate or both terminate at the 
same node. 
Then, we have the important result: 


Mason’s General Graph-Transmittance Expression 


SPA, 


G= 
E e E E A ce ae AA =La)? 
E (kee a= Laes En) 


where * indicates that any terms containing transmittance products of confluent 
branches are to be dropped. 


(2.6) 


The cofactor A, is formed by deleting from A any terms which contain branches touching 
the path P,. This cofactor may also be found by first erasing all parts of the original 
graph that touch the path P, and then evaluating the determinant of the subgraph that 
remains. Either method will yield the same result. 

Let us now use Mason’s expansion to find the source-to-sink transmittance of Figure 
2.55. The determinant A of this graph is readily found by the method already described. 
It remains to find the various open paths that lead from x, to x4. 


X5 
cD aD cD X83 


Xo 


X4 


FIGURE 2.55 


Examination of the graph shown above reveals that there are only two open paths, one 
having the transmittance P, = D, and the second having the transmittance P, = ABC. 
Furthermore, the subgraph left after deleting all branches that touch P, = D consists of 
only the center loop B, so that the cofactor A, of this path is 


A, =1—B. 


All branches of the graph touch the second path, so that no loops at all are left in its 
subgraph and its cofactor A, is 1. Hence, 


Gea = P-A; x PA, 


B D(1 — B) + ABC 
— 1— (A +B+C+2D + ABC) + (AC + BD) 
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Thus, by means of Mason’s transmittance expression, we can write down by inspection 
the graph transmittance between any source node and dependent node. 


QUESTION 2.26 Consider the flow-graph for the hi-fi amplifier (redrawn from 
Figure 2.24 of this chapter): 


H 


Xi Xo 
1 A 2 B 3 C 


How much more quickly can you now evaluate the graph transmittance from x; to x, 
using Mason’s method than when using the first method described for solving this same 
problem? (See pp. 67-68.) What are the explicit expressions for the graph trans- 
mittances from x; to node 3; to node 2; to node 1? (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.27 In the flow-graph shown herewith, e, is a source signal and 
all other signals depend on e,. 


i4 


1. How many loops are there in this graph? Label these loops L4, La, and so forth, and 
express the loop transmittance in terms of the transmittances of the individual 
branches. 


. What is an expression for the equivalent graph transmittance G that expresses i, 
directly in terms of e, and the loop transmittances found in part A? 


. Suppose that the parameters denote resistances. Their values are given as R, = 2 
ohms, Ra = 2 ohms, R = 1 ohm, and R; = 3 ohms. What will be the value of the 

loop transmittances Lı, Lə, La? What are the units in terms of which the loop 
transmittances are expressed ? 


. If all the resistance values were multiplied by a constant factor of 377, by what 
factor would the Joop transmittances be multiplied? By what factor would the path 
transmittance be multiplied ? 


- What is the value of the graph transmittance for the particular parameters given in 
part 3? (Answer) 
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QUESTION 2.28 A common electric circuit is the resistance voltage divider, as 
shown. In this circuit, a source of voltage, such as a battery, produces a specified 
voltage v,. As a consequence, currents flow through the two resistances. The pertinent 
relations are: 


Among the voltages: The voltage v, across the resistor R, when added to the voltage va 
across the resistor R, is equal to the voltage v, developed by the battery. Hence, 


Vi + Ve = V; (Kirchhoff’s voltage law). 


Among the currents: The three elements are connected in series so that the current 
through each element is equal to the currents through the other two. That is, 


lr = dy; L = Í (Kirchhoff’s current law). 


Between the voltages and currents: The voltage across an ideal resistor is directly pro- 
portional to the current through it. The coefficient of proportionality defines the 
resistance parameter, such as R; and R. Hence, 


iR = V, i Ro = Vo (Ohm’s law). 


Consider now the flow-graph involving the six signals that are associated with this three- 
element circuit (there are one voltage and one current for each element). Remember that 
voltage is measured between pairs of terminals. It is like geographical elevation in the 
sense that if the voltage at terminal A is v, relative to terminal B, and the voltage at 
terminal B is və relative to terminal C, then the voltage of terminal A relative to terminal 
Cis v, + vg. That is, we can measure the voltage difference between two terminals at 
remotely separated points in a circuit, even if there is no single circuit element directly 
connecting them. For instance, in the voltage divider shown, v, is definable in terms of 
vı and va regardless of the source that is fastened between these terminals. 


Us vi Ug 
@ © © 


ig li ig 
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1. Considering only the relation between the voltages, draw in the branches that will 
correctly express v, in terms of v, and va. (The answer is unique.) 


2. Considering only the relation between the currents, draw in the branches that will 
correctly express i, and 7, in terms of į. (The correct answer is unique.) 


3. Considering only the current-voltage relations, draw in the necessary branches so that 
with the exception of the source v,, every signal is expressed in terms of the other 
signals in the graph. (That is, all signals are dependent on the source signal v,.) 


4. Use Mason’s method to express va directly in terms of v, and the circuit parameters. 
(That is, what is the graph transmittance from v, to va ?) Also, express v, in terms of 
v, (by finding the graph transmittance from v, to v,). 


5. Using Mason’s method, express i, directly in terms of v,. What is the value of a 
single resistance that if connected across the battery would exhibit this same relation 
between the current 7, and voltage v, at its terminals? (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.29 The discussion of the previous problem revealed that it is 
sometimes necessary to rearrange the relationships between the signals as originally 
presented if one is to represent the entire set of relations by a single signal flow-graph. 
A good technique for doing this is illustrated by the following problem. 

Given the set of equations 


6 = xı + X2 + X3, 
0 = — xı + 2Xo — X3, 
0 = ~ 3x2 + Oe 


By first suitably rearranging these equations so that there is one and only one equation 
expressing explicitly each of the variables in terms of the variables and a constant term 
(which is easily obtained by introducing a unit-source node which is defined to have a 
signal whose value at any instant is +1), construct a signal flow-graph representing these 
rearranged equations. Using the unit node as a source having a constant value of unity, 
the nodes x,, x2, and x, then may be expressed directly in terms of this source. Using 
Mason’s rule, solve the graph for the values of x,, xa, and x. (Answer) 


Q UESTION 2.30 To see if you have developed any familiarity with the signif- 
icance of voltage and current in a circuit, determine which of the flow-graphs shown are 
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E; Ei E, 
(1) (3) Rı+Rə 
2 
i i 
1 
Ei as 1 E, Ei E, 
1 
(2) E (4) 
1 Re 


Re 
i i 
correct statements of the signal relationships in the simple voltage divider on page 99. 
For graphs 1 and 2, above, solve for the graph transmittances A and G,, expressing 
the output voltage in terms of the input voltage, and the input current in terms of the 
input voltage: (Answer) 


A 
Ei Eo 


G; 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.26 Now you must appreciate the ease 
with which Mason’s method enables you to express the relations between signals in a 
flow-graph. There are evidently three loops in this graph, ABCH, BF, and CG. By 
applying the method discussed in the previous sections, we find, 


ABC 
1—BF— CG— ABCH 
xt a a 8 Xo 


AB 
1—BF-CG— ABCH 
xi oI x, 


A(1—CG) 
1 — BF -CG- ABCH 
poa O ee E 


G r cx MUS BESCO) 
i @———_>_--® . Se ee 
a *1 eae 1— BF— CG— ABCH 
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Note that in calculating the graph transmittance from x, to any dependent node, we must 
remember to include in the numerator the cofactor of each path (i.e., the graph deter- 
minant associated with the partial graph obtained by erasing all branches of the graph 
that touch the path). Thus, for the last case considered, 


se pola 
we A 5 IN 
EET a E a i T ABIES 
B C 
1 
xy" 
Hence, 

AN = 1 n BF <5! CG, 
P; = l; 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.27 
1. There are three loops in this graph: 


Lı = —R,./Ri 
Lo m —R2/Rz 
Ls a —R4/Rz 


2. There is only one open path, from e, toi,. Therefore, the numerator of G is 


Cs @ ee ee = 


I 
1 5 (1 — L: — Lg). 
ye {@QrQt * 


a oo cone ae nes = 


The graph determinant is 1 — L; — La — Ls + LiL. 


es 


l1- L-L3 


Gates l a 
Rı l-Li-L:-L;+LıLg 
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3. If 
R, = 2 ohms, 
2 ohers 
L, = soos — 1 
R, = 2 ohms, 
2 ohms 
Ls = ee —2 
R; = 1 ohm, 
3 obras 
igs Tone —3 
R, = 3 ohms, 


The loop transmittances are pure numbers (i.e., dimensionless ratios). 


4. Since the loop transmittances are dimensionless, they would not be altered if all 
resistance values were multiplied by the same constant. The path transmittance 
1/R, would clearly be multiplied by 1/377 if R, were multiplied by 377. 


5. G = 5- 1 = 0.3 (unit is ohms~* or mhos). 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.28 


1. Since v, — ve = vı, we have 


1 1 
is @-— 1 Oh i 
i 
3. Now the graph looks like 
1 Uy ad 


Evidently we may place 
a scalor branch from i, 
to v since Ohm’s law 
states that iR = ve. 


This yields the graph 
shown. 
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Next, we come to the relationship between v, and i. Here an important point 
must be emphasized. In the graph immediately above, we have already expressed 
v in terms of v, and vg. If we were to draw any additional branches pointing into 
the node v,, the signal at that node would no longer be given by v, — ve. (It would 
include other terms, due to the signal flow over the added branches.) But, Kirch- 
hoff’s law still requires that vı = V, — ve. Hence, the graph would be in error! 
Once the signal at a node has been defined in terms of other signals, we may add as 
many outgoing branches from that node as we please (this in no way changes the node 
signal), but we must not add additional incoming branches. 

The point of the preceding discussion may be illustrated by a simple example. 
Consider three signals, x, y, and z, which are related by the equations 


6z=y and 3x = y 


The first relation may be expressed in flow-graph form by 


6 
x @ — 8 7z 


y 


but it would be incorrect to then express the relation between x and y as 


x e—a 
Yy 


for this graph is equivalent to the equation 
3x + 6z = y, 


which, clearly, is incorrect. 
The correct procedure is as follows. Having already expressed y in terms of z, 
we must express x in terms of y: 


x = 4y, or 
1 
3 6 
x è——— atea 
y 


This graph is in accord with the original relations since it states that 
6z = y, 
3y =x. 


Alternatively, we could first express y in terms of x, then x in terms of y: 


$ 
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From this example, it should be evident that one cannot add branches indiscriminately 
to a flow-graph—every branch entering a node may affect the value of the signal at that 
node. (In contrast, any number of outgoing branches may be added to a node without 
changing the node signal in any way.) 

Returning then to the graph for the voltage-divider circuit, we may incorporate an 
outgoing branch from the v, node without destroying the relationship vı = Vs — ve. 
Furthermore, we may rearrange the relation 4R; = v, so that it reads v,/R, = i, 
thus defining 7, in terms of v,. This yields the accompanying graph. 


1 vi ay | 
Us U2 
1 R v, is the source node, and all 
nna 2 . 
Ry other signals are dependent. 
Is i2 
1 i 1 


4. By Mason’s method, we may solve for vg and v, 


R2/Ry R2 
1+R2/Ry Ri+Re 
Vs or v e—a; 
and 
1+R2/Rı R,+Re 
vy or U EEEE ee E 


This result is usually described by saying that the voltage across two resistors in series 
divides between them in proportion to their respective resistance values. 


5. Here, application of Mason’s method gives 


Us 


sik ] si 
Ry | 1+R32/R; Rı+R2 
İs 


Thus, the two resistors in series draw the same current from the battery as would a 
single resistor whose resistance is R + Ra. This is usually described by saying that 
two resistors in series (so that the current through both is necessarily the same) act like 
a single resistor whose resistance is the sum of the respective resistances. 
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QUESTION 2.31 For each of the following graphs: 

1. Indicate the number of essential nodes (i.e., the minimum number of nodes that must 
be split or “killed” to interrupt all feedback loops). 

2. Determine the number of feedback loops that are present in the graph. 


3. Give the number of different nontouching pairs of loops; the number of nontouching 
triplets of loops; etc. 


4. Find the graph transmittance from 1 to 2 for graphs 3, 4, 5, and 6. (Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.29 This problem illustrates that the flow- 
graph is an alternative representation for a set of simultaneous equations, and that 
Mason’s method now provides another way of solving such equations. 
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As the first step, we should rearrange the equations so that each of the quantities is 
described explicitly by one and only one equation: 


— X2 — X3 + 6 = X, 
1 1 = 
3X1 + 2X3 = Xe, 


3 z 
5X2 = Xg. 


XL X2 X8 


G3 


1 unit ( unit 
( source - \ source 
where by Mason’s formula 


6(1 — 3/4) 


STEE 


_ ©40/2 _ _ ©0/26/2) _ 
Go 3/2 Z 2; Og aig ea 


You may have rearranged the equations differently and obtained a different flow- 
graph. For instance, the first equation could have been solved for x, the second for x4, 
and the third for x. This would have given 


1 unit 
( source 


The solution for x1, X2, and x, will yield, however, the same values as above. 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.30 Each of the four flow-graphs shown 
is a correct statement of the relationships between the signals of the circuit. To relate 
to previous work, note that va = E,. 


Kirchhoff’s voltage relation 
J E; EN Vy + Eg: 


Kirchhoff’s current relations 
2. All currents are equal. 


Current—Voltage relations 


3, vy a Ri 
4, E, = Rożi 
(a) 
(1) (3) Ei Eo 
Rı+R2 Ro 
i 
(b) (c) 
OK by OK by 
E, = E, — iR; (1), (3), ; = UR, + Rə) (1), (3), (4) 
i= E Rz}, (4) E, = iR (4) 


OK by OK by 
E, = iR, (4) F = Ri + E, (1) 


i= (B-E) (0, @) E, = Rai 4) 
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For graph (1) by direct evaluation of the graph transmittances from the source E;n to 
each of the dependent nodes 


Re 


Ri +R2 
Ei E, 


(f) 


Reduction of graph (2) also leads to this same result. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.31 Let the minimum number of nodes that 
must be split to open all feedback loops be called the graph index. Let the number of 
different loops be /, ; the number of different nontouching pairs of loops be /, ; the number 
of different nontouching triplets of loops be /; ; etc. then, 


Index: 0 
(1) h = 0, le a, 0, l3 = 0 
Index: 1 
(2) L = 1, lo == 0, lz = 0 
(3) Index: 1 
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Index: 1 
(4) L=6 hk=0, k=0 
Index: 5 
lL, =6 
l> = 10 (pairs of non- 
touching loops) 
l = 10 (triplets of non- 
touching loops) 
(5) l, = 5 (quadruplets of non- 
touching loops) 
ls = 1 (quintuplets of non- 
touching loops) 
lk =0 
Index: 2 
l=4 
(6) L= 
l; = 0 


The transmittances from 1 to 2 are: 


Graph (3) 
g, - [A + + CO)DI[H + El] + [A + BDJEFI + Cl. 
a I — DEFG 
Graph (4) 


[A + CGD][H] + AEFJ + CJ 


Gas 1 — BCG — BAEFG — IFJ — IFGDH — BAHIFG — DEFG 
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Graph (5) Here, it simplifies matters to eliminate self-loops. 


Gis = 725 1-(4 5° 
T=) 
At 

Gin. = K,K, (i — BF — AS 


Graph (6) 


KıK(l — Le — Lg — Lg + LLa) 


Giz “alg ge ee ae Les Li 


Path and Loop Inversion 


Discussion of Questions 2.28, 2.29, and 2.31 shows that a flow-graph may be trans- 
formed into many different forms. A given set of equations may also be rearranged and 
written in many different ways, and these rearrangements correspond exactly with al- 
ternate forms of a flow-graph. This suggests that we should be able to rearrange a flow- 
graph from one form to a number of other equivalent forms if we establish the proper 
rules. 

An important transformation is the inversion of a path or loop. This transformation is 
useful for interchanging the “cause” and “effect” roles of two nodes in a graph. We 
have already seen an example of this for a simple resistance. 

In Figure 2.56, iis taken as the “cause” ofe. Here, iis a source node and e is a depend- 


R 1/R 
li a a @¢ i @——_______<—_____CCC-@ ¢ 
(original graph) (inverted path) 
FIGURE 2.56 


ent node. To express the dependency of i on e, we must reverse the direction of the 
branch arrow and replace the transmittance by its reciprocal. The validity of this trans- 
formation is evident by comparing the equations, e = Ri andi = R~?e. 

With more branches the process is a little more complicated than in this example. 
Consider Figure 2.57. In this graph, x, and x3 are shown as sources which may take 
on any desired values. Once the values of x, and x have been specified, however, the 
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values of all other node signals are determined by the graph, in accordance with the 
equations: 


Xo = x Ay + xX4B, 


X4 = XC + XD, 


X5 = x,E. 
B 
A X4 E 
Xi X5 
X2 
C 
D 
X3 
FIGURE 2.57 


Note that one equation is explicitly written for each dependent signal encountered along 
a path leading from x, to xs. 

Suppose that we wish to specify independently the value of x and also of x5. The 
value of x, can no longer be chosen independently. Instead, x, must take on that value 
which would yield the desired value of xs. Thus, x, now depends on x5. The effect is to 
convert x; into a source node and x, into a dependent node. The new dependent nodes 
are X1, X2, and x,. 

A corresponding rearrangement of the equations yields 


xı = [x2 — x,BJA~™’, 
Xa = [x4 — xD]C7}, 
X4 = XET}, 


and the corresponding graph, illustrated by Figure 2.58, shows where an extra node has 
been introduced to represent each of the bracketed signals, x. — x4,B and x, — xD, in 
the equations. In the first bracket, the term — x,B is identical (except for the minus sign, 


FIGURE 2.58 


Which arises when it is transposed to the other side of the equation) to the term x,B in the 
Tiginal equation. Correspondingly, the branch B of the original graph is shifted to the 
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parenthetical node representing these bracketed signals, and the algebraic sign of its ` 
transmittance is changed. Likewise, when the equation x, = x2C + xD is solved for 
X2, the term xD is transposed to the other side of the equation, creating the parenthetical 
quantity (x, — xD). Correspondingly, the original branch D is moved to the paren- 
thetical node and the algebraic sign of its transmittance is changed. Evidently, the 
transmittances of the branches A, C, and E along the original path are replaced by their 
inverses when the path is inverted. 

The process just described in connection with the particular graph may be applied 
generally to invert any path which starts at some source and terminates at a dependent 
node. It may be applied even when the branch operators are nonlinear, provided that 
A~? denotes the inverse nonlinear operator. After the inversion process has been carried 
through, the dependent node will have become a source, and vice versa. 

When the operators are linear, it is possible to absorb the “parenthetical” nodes 
that were introduced in the inversion process by eliminating the parentheses from the 
equations: 


1 B 

x1 mee ae AS 
1 D 

ae a he EE a 
1 

X4 Epe 


This yields Figure 2.59. 


FIGURE 2.59 


By generalizing the process illustrated in this example, we may now state the general 
rule for inverting an open path: begin with the branch leaving the original source, reverse 
the direction of the first branch, and replace the transmittance by its reciprocal. Carry 
with the output end of the branch being inverted the output ends of all other branches that 
originally terminated in this same node, and multiply the transmittance of each of these 
branches by the negative of the new transmittance of the inverted branch. Repeat this 
process with the second branch of the open path, and continue in this manner until 
all branches of the open path have been inverted. This operation, difficult to describe 
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clearly in words, is actually very simple to perform. Figure 2.60 illustrates this process 
by inverting a single branch A. 


x1 x4 —Ai/A 


X2 


Xo 


Xn 
x=X0oA +x At xA t" ++ +x,A, xo= [xx] A1 x22 +++ —x,A,] 


FIGURE 2.60 


In addition to inverting open paths, it is possible to invert aloop. To do this correctly, 
it is helpful first to split one of the nodes in the loop, thus temporarily transforming the loop 
into an open path between a source and a sink. After this path has been inverted, the 
split node is rejoined. 

We should carefully define what we mean by node splitting. The process of splitting 
a node divides that node into a new source and a new sink, with all incoming branches 
remaining attached to the new sink, and all outgoing branches remaining attached to the 
new source. The result of splitting a node is to block all signal flow through the node 
(i.e., the node is “‘killed’’). Since this process produces two nodes for each one that is 
split, we must agree on a notation for designating the new nodes. Following Mason 
(see Reference 13), we shall retain the original signal symbol and the original node num- 


QUESTION 2.32 You are to invert a path through this graph so as to make 
node 4 a source and node 1 a sink. 


A 


In this graph there is only one open path from 1to4. This path involves three branches. 
: Which one of these branches must be inverted first? Which branch is inverted next? 
Which branch is inverted last? (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.33 In Question 2.30, four different flow-graphs were given, each 
of Which correctly represented the relationships between the signals £i, Eo, and iin a 
€sistance voltage-divider circuit. Since each of these flow-graphs describes the same 
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physical situation, each must convert to the other by applying any of the transforma- 
tions that relate equivalent flow-graphs. Path inversion is one of the most important 


transformations. 
The four flow-graphs are repeated here. Their nodes are numbered to permit easy 


description of any path through the graph. 


(A) (C) 1 2 
A SE Re 

3 3 

(B) 1 2 (D) 1 2 

—1/Ry 
L Ry 
Ry Ro 

3 


In this problem, we are concerned with the conversion of each of these graphs into the 
others when possible by means of path inversion transformations. For instance, graph A 
may be converted to graph E as follows: 


Graph A 


1 1 = 


1 2 19 
“invert Q (1- ga ee ag Invert (3-1) Ri 
sR mb 1 
i Ro Ri Re 
3 Ry 3 


Graph B 


. Which of the graphs other than B can be obtained from graph A by use of the path- 
inversion transformation? 

. Which of the graphs can be obtained from graph B by use of the path-inversion 
transformation ? 

. Which of the graphs can be obtained from graph C? 


—y 


bo 


U 


. Which of the graphs can be obtained from graph D? 

. Are there any graphs that cannot be obtained in the previous questions? If so, what 
equivalence transformation is needed so that every graph can be expressed in terms of 
every other? 


a e 


2 
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ber for the new source, whereas the corresponding quantities at the new sink will be desig- 
nated by primes. Thus, if we split node 2 in Figure 2.61 at the left, the resulting graph 
appears as at the right. Once a node is split, the graph may be transformed in various 


FIGURE 2.61 


ways. For instance, the total transmittance from node 2 to node 2’ may be found by 
absorbing nodes 1 and 4. This transmittance reveals how much signal is returned to 
node 2 per unit of signal at that node. The notion of loop transmittance at a node, 
obtained in this way, will be used later in the proof of Mason’s theorem. 


CB 
CA D DCA 
—»> PTT CD 
E 2’ ae 2 
oF 2 
FIGURE 2.62 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.32 Remember that path inversion makes a 
source node into a dependent node, and the dependent node into a source node. Because 
of this, you cannot invert a branch that connects two dependent nodes; a branch can be 
inverted only if it begins at a source node. Thus, of the three branches forming the path 
from 1 to 4, only the branch from 1 to 2 may be inverted. This yields 


L A 
I 
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But now, node 2 has become a source. Any branch leaving node 2 could be inverted. 
Inversion of the branch from 2 to 1 would return the graph to its original condition. 
Inversion of the branch from 2 to 3 yields 


1 
A 


-C 


But now, node 3 is a source. Any branch leaving node 3 may next be inverted. For 
instance, the branch from 3 to 1 could be inverted, making node 1 into a source again: 


1 
A 


=L 
C 


This graph is equivalent to the original graph since the signals at corresponding nodes are 
identical. Thus, G43 is 
—1/C _ À 
1- (/A0/O 1- AC’ 
where the expression at the right is easily seen to be G,, for the original graph. 
To make node 4 a source, we invert the other branch leaving the source node 3, to 
obtain 


1 
A 
1 1 
1 4 
3 
-C 
The graph transmittance from 4 to 1 is evidently 
i_c= IZAC 
A s A 


1 SĂ ŘS 
whereas in the original graph the transmittance from 1 to 4 was 
A 


1-AC 
1 @—____ 9 4 


These transmittances are clearly inverses of each other. 
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QUESTION 2.34 For the graph shown here, what is the graph obtained by 
splitting node 3? (Answer) 


QUESTION 2.35 By splitting a node, one creates a source node and a sink node. 
What is the graph obtained by inverting the path from source node 3 to node 3’? (Answer) 


By reconnecting the two parts of the split node in the graph obtained in Question 2.35, 
we obtain a graph that is equivalent to the original graph: 


A 1/A 
1 1 1 
1 4 1 2 4 
2 3 3 
C -1/C 
Original graph Graph obtained by 


inverting loop 
FIGURE 2.63 


Loop inversion is important because it sometimes reduces markedly the number of 
loops in the graph and may make it much easier to solve. For instance, inversion of the 
center loop of graph 5 of Question 2.31 (previously considered) yields the graph at the left 
of Figure 2.64. Even though these graphs look quite different, the source-to-sink trans- 
mittances are identical. Inversion of a loop leaves the source and sink nodes unchanged, 
and the two graphs are equivalent because the signals are the same for both graphs. 


-K 


FIGURE 2.64 
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Path inversion is sometimes applied to a se/f-loop. The necessity for inverting a loop 
often arises in formulating a model for solution on an analog computer. The advantages 
of inverting a self-loop are illustrated by Question 2.36. 


QUESTION 2.36 With reference to the simple graph shown at the left, can the 
graph at the right be obtained by inverting the self-loop? (Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.34 To split a node we move all incoming 
branches to one part of the split node and leave the outgoing branches with the other 
part: 


The node 3 thus becomes a source, and node 3’ a sink. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.35 The path is (3, 2,3’). Inversion of 
branch (3, 2) gives 


aL 
C 
Inversion of branch (2, 3’) gives 
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The various flow-graphs obtained by inverting different paths correspond to the various 
arrangements of a set of algebraic equations when expressed in cause-effect form, with 
one equation explicitly representing each variable. By this inversion process, all of the 
cause-and-effect relationships may be obtained without further recourse to the equations 
once a problem is in flow-graph form. 


The Converse of a Flow-Graph 


Our study of flow-graph transformations, equivalences, and reductions is now nearly 
completed. One topic remains—the converse of a flow-graph. 

We shall define the converse of a given flow-graph as that graph which is identical to the 
given graph except that the directions of the arrows on all the branches have been reversed. 
Specifically, if B;, is the transmittance from node j to node k in the original graph, then 
the transmittance B}, from node k to node j in the converse graph is numerically equal to 
B. This is illustrated by the graphs in Figure 2.65. 


D 
Original graph 


Converse graph 


FIGURE 2.65 The converse graph is formed by reversing all the arrows. 


QUESTION 2.37 Consider now the source-to-sink transmittance Gs of the 
original graph in Figure 2.65, and compare it to the source-to-sink transmittance G5, of 
the converse graph. What can you say about these two transmittances? (Answer) 


Appendix A: Proof of Mason’s Loop-Expansion Theorem 


Evidently Mason’s loop-expansion theorem works, and works well. Why it works 
we have not yet shown. In this Appendix, we outline a proof of this theorem as given in 
Reference 13 in Appendix B. The proof consists of the following four parts: 
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1. Definition of the graph determinant in terms of partial loop transmittances at each 
node of the graph. 

2. Demonstration that the graph determinant is independent of the order in which the 
nodes are numbered. 

3. Demonstration that when a new node is added to the graph, the determinant of the 
enlarged graph may be expressed in terms of the loops passing through the new node 
and the determinant of the old graph. 

4. Obtaining the graph transmittance formula by splitting the new node considered in 
part 3, and identifying the two parts as the source and sink nodes associated with the 
graph transmittance. 


I. Definition of graph determinant in terms of partial loop transmittances—In the 
previous section, we discussed node splitting briefly. Node splitting is an artifice to help 
keep the incoming and outgoing signals separated at a node. Splitting a node is a way 
of “killing” a node in the sense that incoming signals then produce no outgoing signals, 
For instance, splitting node 2 in the graph at the left leads to the graph in the center in 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.36 Yes, it is obtainable. 

The important point here is that if B is greater than unity, then 1/B will be less than 
unity. 

One important application of loop inversion occurs with analog computers. It is 
sometimes desirable to avoid loops having transmittances that are much larger than unity, 
for this condition may produce undesirable spurious oscillations in the computer. By 
inverting such a loop, we obtain a new graph with loop transmission much smaller than 
unity. This may be realized more readily on a computer. 

The difficulty here is similar to that already encountered in the power-series interpreta- 
tion of the effect of a self-loop (see p. 63). 


G=1+B+B?+B*+... 


1 1 


The infinite geometric series converges only if B < 1, whereas if B = 1, the output signal 
is infinite for any nonzero input signal. But by inverting the self-loop, 


—1 1 1 1 
B 1 T l 
F which is equivalent to 
B(1 - 5) 
—1 1 B 
B o 
II-B 


one obtains a convergent series for all B > 1. 
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Figure 2.66. The graph transmittance from the source to sink nodes thus formed is 
defined as the loop transmittance at a node, shown in Figure 2.66. 


Original graph ` Node 2 split 


Loop transmittance 
at node 2 


DCA 
1-BC 
2’ -—______+____—__» 2 


FIGURE 2.66 By splitting node 2, the loop transmittance may be found at node 2. 


Since splitting a node blocks all signal flow through it, it is evident that if we split all 
the nodes in the graph the graph will be completely dead. There certainly would be no 
loops remaining. However, it generally is not necessary to split all the nodes to open all 
the loops in the graph—a smaller subset of nodes may often be selected which when split 
will open all loops originally present. If there is no subset containing fewer nodes, the 
subset is said to form a set of essential nodes. That is, a set of essential nodes is the 
smallest set of nodes which when split will open all loops in the original graph. There 
may be several different sets of essential nodes for a given graph, but the number of 
essential nodes, called the index of the graph, is the same for each set. 


QUESTION 2.38 For each of the three accompanying graphs, what is the small- 
est number of nodes that would have to be split to open all loops of the graph? In each 
case, list all possible sets of essential nodes, and give the index of each graph. (Answer) 
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FIGURE 2.67 


In the example considered in Figure 2.66, the loop transmittance at node 2 represents 
the signal that returns to that node per unit of signal sent out by that node. When the 
split node is rejoined, the single branch becomes a loop. We thus define a loop trans- 
mittance T, for any node j as 


T, = transmittance between the new source-sink pair created by splitting node j. 


Thus, the loop transmittance at node 2 is as shown at the left in Figure 2.68. The graph 


DCA 


Ta=E+ 36 BC 


T2 


X: @7 a 
FIGURE 2.68 


transmittance Go» is found, by attaching an external source and sink as shown at the right 
in Figure 2.68, to be 

G.. = eo ee 1— BC 

22 1-—T, 1—E-—BC-— DCA + EBC 

ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.37 It is true that Gis = Gg,. This rather 
remarkable result would hardly be expected from a comparison of the two sets of simul- 
taneous equations that the two graphs represent. However, once these equations have 
been put into flow-graph form, the equivalence is easily proven using Mason’s method. 
Changing the directions of the arrows on all of the branches leaves the paths from a 
specified source to a specified sink unchanged. Furthermore, all the loops remain un- 
changed. Clearly, the path transmittances and loop transmittances of the original 
graph will be identical to the corresponding path and loop transmittances of its converse. 
Hence, the graph transmittances are identical. This possibility of replacing one system 
by another system which has the same solution is often exploited in linear programming 
(a technique for optimization used in Operations Research). 
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Again, the same expression for the graph determinant emerges in the denominator of 
the graph transmittance. We might expect that there would be some relation between 
the loop transmittances and the graph determinant. This is indeed so. In fact, by 
definition, the determinant, A, of a flow-graph is given by 


where T, is the value of T, with the higher-numbered nodes k + 1, k + 2,...,n split, so 
as to block all signal transmission through them. 

Since only part of the graph is active, the primed T,, may be called the partial loop 
transmittance of node k. Evidently, the values of these partial loop transmittances will 
depend on the order in which we choose to assign numbers to the nodes. However, 
the remarkable property of the graph determinant A is that its value is independent of the 
order in which the nodes are numbered. 

Now let us see if we can use this definition to evaluate the determinant of the graph 
in Figure 2.69. First, evaluate the partial loop transmittances of nodes 1, 2, and 4 in 


FIGURE 2.69 


that order. Remember that in evaluating T;, nodes 2 and 4 are first split so there will be 
no signal transmission through them. Similarly, in evaluating T3, only node 4 is split, etc. 
When these partial loop transmittances are substituted in 


A = (1 — TDA — TJ — T3)d — Ta), 
you should obtain 


heh od EMI oe 4 


1—E 
=,1 — E — BC — DCA + EBC, 


Which is the same value as before. Note that since node 3 does not appear in the graph, 
Its loop transmittance T4 is zero, and hence the difference, (1 — Tj), is unity and has no 
effect on the value of A. Hence, parenthetical factors associated with nodes that do not 
appear in the graph may be omitted without altering the value of A. 
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QUESTION 2.39 What are the partial loop transmittances for the same graph, 
evaluated with the nodes renumbered as follows: (Answer) 


2. Demonstration that the graph determinant is independent of the order in which the 
nodes are numbered—To see why the value of the graph determinant A is independent of 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.38 The smallest number of nodes that would 
have to be split in order to open all loops of the graph is two nodes in graph 1; one node 
in graph 2; and three nodes in graph 3, as illustrated. 


Graph 1: two nodes Graph 2: one node 
1 F 
B 
3! 4 
D 
H 
2 
Graph 3: three nodes 
l 1 B 1 D 1 
i 
À 1 C i E 


The choice of the particular set of nodes that must be split to open all loops is not 
necessarily unique, although the number of nodes in this set is unique (Mason calls the 
number of nodes in this set the index of the graph.) For graph 2, all feedback loops may 
be interrupted by splitting one node in only one way. However, for graphs 1 and 3 there 
are two different sets of nodes that will have this effect in each graph. 
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the order in which the nodes are numbered, we need only investigate the effect of inter- 
changing the numbering of any pair, let us say nodes k and k + 1, of consecutively 
numbered nodes while leaving the numbering of all other nodes unchanged. If we can 
show that interchanging the numbering of this pair of consecutively numbered nodes 
leaves the graph determinant unchanged, the general property will have been demon- 
strated, since any node-numbering order can be obtained by making a succession of 
adjacent interchanges. (If you doubt this, demonstrate to your own satisfaction that the 
sequence 123 can be transformed into the sequence 321 by making three successive inter- 
changes of adjacent numbers.) 

Consider, then, the partial loop transmittance T;,,,. By definition, this transmittance 
is to be computed from the partial graph containing only nodes 1, 2, 3,...,k, and 
k + 1; all other nodes, k + 2, k + 3,...,m being blocked by splitting. If nodes 1 
through k — 1 are successively absorbed, this partial graph reduces to a form containing 
only the nodes k and k + 1, shown in Figure 2.70. Had we wished to find T}, node 


A B 
Xx DO’ 
, k+1 
C D 
FIGURE 2.70 


k + 1 would have been split, and clearly 
Tk =A. 


Furthermore, we find that the partial loop transmittance T;,,, may be expressed directly 
in terms of this reduced graph as T;,,, = D + BC/(1 — A). The product of the two 
factors appearing in the graph determinant is thus 


(1 — ThA — Te+1) = A — A) — D) — BC. 


We next show that had we interchanged the numbering of these two nodes, the trans- 


mittances of the reduced graph would have remained unchanged. By the same reasoning 
as before, 


CB 


T; = D and Teri = À + TZD 


yielding for the product of the two terms 
(1 — Tal — Tk+1) = (1 — D) — A) — CB, 
Which is identical to the previous value (provided BC = CB). 


A B 


k+1 k 


FIGURE 2.71 
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Since adjacent interchanges in the node numbering do not affect the product of the 
corresponding factors in A, and since any node numbering can be achieved by a suitable 
succession of such interchanges, we have proved that the value of the graph determinant 
is independent of the order in which the nodes are numbered. 


3. Demonstration that when a new node is added to the graph, the determinant of the 
enlarged graph may be expressed in terms of the loops passing through the new node and the 
determinant of the old graph. In this section, we investigate the selection rules that gov- 
ern the various branch-transmittance products appearing in A. (We have already con- 
cluded that these terms involve products of nontouching loops, but why is this so?) 

We have just proved the fundamental property of the graph determinant—that the 
determinant A = (1 — T,)(1 — T.)...(1 — T,,) has the same value irrespective of the 
order in which nodes are numbered. Since this is so, we can always number the n 
different nodes so that any particular node will be the nth or last node. The computation 
of the loop transmission for this last node will then involve finding the total transmittance 

between the two parts of this node when it is split, taking into account the effect of all the 
other n — 1 nodes of the graph. 

To illustrate this situation, Mason uses the diagram of Figure 2.72. Now the total 
transmittance from 7 to n’ will be equal to the sum of the transmittances over the various 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.39 Initially, all nodes are split. Hence 
Ti = 0. Then rejoining node 1 and evaluating T3, we have for the partial loop trans- 
mittance at node 2, 


Hence the graph determinant is 


A = [i = ofl = BCIfi - E - va 


i. = BC 
= 1 — BC — E — DCA + EBC. 
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paths each of which must pass through one of the branches associated with node n. 
But note that any path that includes branch A cannot also include branches B or C. 


FIGURE 2.72 


Likewise, any path that includes D cannot include paths C or E. If we first define two 
branches to be confluent if they both originate, or both terminate at the same node, then 
it is evident that the transmittance of any one of the paths from n to n’ cannot involve the 
transmittance product of two (or more) branches confluent at node n. The idea here, 
which is much simpler than it sounds, dictates that the path transmittances could contain 
transmittance products such as: AE, BD, BH, C, but cannot contain transmittance 
products such as: AB, A?, ABG, EHA, etc. 


QUESTION 2.40 To make sure you understand the significance of confluent 
branches, what are six other permissible transmittance products in addition to the four 
given in the preceding paragraph? (Answer) 


FIGURE 2.73 


Let us see what this conclusion means with respect to the graph determinant 
A= (1 — Ti) — T;)...0. — Tr-0. — Ty) 
_ Where we have written T, for T; since there are only n nodes in the graph and hence the 


Partial loop transmittance is identical with the loop transmittance at the last node. Ifwe 
designate the product of the first n — 1 factors by A’, the determinant can be written as 


Na MAST), 
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Now consider the terms that appear in A’. They involve partial loop transmittances | 
which were computed with node n split. Hence, none of the branches A, B, G, C, D, E, 
H that are confluent on node n can appear in any of the terms in A. Furthermore, the 
loop transmittance T,, will contain terms none of which contain the product of confluent 
branches at node n. However, by renumbering the nodes, node n can be made to be any 
node in the graph, so that same conclusion must hold for any node. Thus, we have 
proved the important property that A consists of the sum of terms none of which contains 
products on confluent branches. 

The terms appearing in A each involve products of transmittances associated with the 
various closed loops in the graph. When two loops touch at a common node, the trans- 
mittance products of the two loop transmittances will necessarily involve two (or more) 
confluent branches. But we have just proved that such products cannot appear in A. 
Hence, each term of the graph determinant must be a simple product of nontouching loops. 
The graph determinant, which systematically incorporates terms arising from all possible 
products of nontouching loops, is thus expressible as 


A= [0 — Lid — Ly)... — La)]*, (2.8) 


denotes that any term containing products of touching loops is to be dropped. 


6699 


where 


4. Obtaining the graph transmittance formula by splitting the new node considered in 
part (3) and identifying its two parts as the source and sink nodes associated with the graph 
transmittance—With this major result in hand, Mason now moves rapidly toward our 
goal of evaluating the graph transmittance by simple inspection. Suppose that we have 
calculated the graph determinant A associated with the first n nodes. What will be the 
effect of adding a new node n + 1 to the graph? 


FIGURE 2.74 


Clearly, the addition of the new node and its associated branches will produce some 
number k of new loops L, which were not present in the original graph. If we denote 
the determinant of the complete graph having n + 1 nodes by At, then by applying 
Mason’s loop expansion theorem, we must have _ 


Ats [Aa e= i 4d Se (2.9) 


But each of the Li, loops are confluent since they all touch one another at node n + 1. 
Hence, in forming the product of the last k factors, only the constant and single-loop 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.40 AD, AH, BE, GD, GE, and GH are the 


only other permissible transmittance products. 
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terms remain. All products of pairs, triplets, etc., of loops must be dropped because the 
loops are confluent. Hence, 


At = [AQ = Ly = Ly)... = Lyi = [ad - X ro] 


or 


í k 
ATSA S LA; (2.10) 


where A, is the determinant of the subgraph formed by erasing all branches of the 
original graph which touch the loop L. To illustrate, let us consider Figure 2.75. 


1 1 1 1 1 
A B D E 
FIGURE 2.75 


Here the loop subgraph breaks into parts, so the determinant can be expressed as the 
product of the determinants of its two parts: 


A=(1-—-A—B)\1i —-D-—BE). 
Suppose that now we add an additional node, as in Figure 2.76. By Equation 2.10 for 


FIGURE 2.76 


At, we may find the determinant At of the new graph by adding on to A the additional 
terms: 


k 
- Š LA, 
y=1 


associated with the new loops that are formed. In this specific example, only one new 
loop, L; is created and its transmittance is C. The associated cofactor A, is the deter- 
minant of the subgraph which remains after erasing all parts of the graph that touch this 
loop, as shown in Figure 2.77. Since the subgraph consists of two parts, its determinant 
is given by the product of the determinants of each part. 


Acei AV = E. 
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FIGURE 2.77 


Hence, by Equation 2.10, 
At = A — LA, 
=(1-A-B(-D-EB-C-A(-BE). 


You will find it instructive to show that this expression for AT is actually equal to the 
determinant for the graph in Question 2.25 given on page 91, even though this expression 
contains only 7 symbols while the other contains 20. This comparison suggests that 
temporary removal of a branch or node from a graph may greatly simplify the calculation 
of the graph determinant; one first evaluates the determinant in the absence of some 
branch or node and then adds on the additional terms that arise when the branch or node 
is replaced. 

At last, we are in a position to give Mason’s expression for the graph transmittance 
between a specified source and sink. You will recall that the graph transmittance G,, is 
equal to the signal appearing at the node k per unit of signal injected at node j. This may 
best be visualized by adding to the graph a source node j’ and sink node k using unit 
transmittances, as illustrated in Figure 2.78. G,, is then the transmittance of the single 


/ \ 
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FIGURE 2.78 
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QUESTION 2.41 By temporarily removing the node xo from the following 
graph, evaluate its determinant, using the method described in the previous paragraph. 
(Answer) 


branch obtained by absorbing all other nodes. We now derive an alternative expression 
for any graph transmittance G,;, in terms of nontouching loops and paths of the graph. 
Let us suppose that the original graph contains n nodes. Then, we may regard the 
source and sink nodes used in defining the graph transmittances as the two halves of the 
split ( + 1)st node as sketched in Figure 2.79. Next, let T be the loop transmission 


n nodes 
of the 
original 
graph 


(n+1)st 
node 


FIGURE 2.79 


ofnoden + 1. Since T = T, +1, if we denote by A the determinant of the n-node graph, 
the determinant At of the new graph formed by incorporating node n + 1, will be by 
Equation 2.7: 


At = A(1 — T). 
Hence, 
At 
1-T= XK’ 
Furthermore, by Equation 2.10 we have 
k 
LA 
At = j E ve y y 
A A 
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But if node n + 1 is permanently split, T is just the source-to-sink transmittance of the 
graph and the L; is the transmittance of the vth source-to-sink path. We shall therefore 
introduce a slightly different notation for these quantities, in keeping with the new 
interpretation: 


G = source-to-sink graph transmittance (the sink signal per unit of source signal, 
identical to T), 

P, = transmittance of the vth source-to-sink open path (identical to L}), 

A = determinant of original graph, 


A, = cofactor of the vth path (the determinant of that part of the graph not touching 
the Ath path). 


Thus, we have the important result: 


Mason’s General Graph-Transmittance Expression 


>P,A, 


G = 


A 
(P, + Pa +---+P,)0 — Lid — La)... G — L,)]* 
= [= (=a) =", oo 


where * indicates that any terms containing transmittance products of confluent 
branches are to be dropped. 


The cofactor A, is formed by deleting from A any terms which contain branches touching 
the path P,. This cofactor may also be found by first erasing all parts of the original 
graph that touch the path P, and then evaluating the determinant of the subgraph that 
remains. Either method will yield the same result. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2.41 
AS B= O-S40C-=-O = Di 8) = D = ABC. 


When node x, is removed (and all branches touching it), the determinant of the remaining 
graph is 


1 1 
B C 


When xo is replaced, four new loops are formed: Li = A, L = D, L3 = ABC, L; = D. 
The corresponding values of A, through A, are the determinants of the subgraphs which 
do not touch these paths. 
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Hence, 


A,;=1-C L; = ABC i A3=1 


e 
S \ 
S 7 N 
xa x <> x3 xo @--->--0-—->---@--->---® X3 
~>-7 A x B x C 


m y 
~ 
~ 
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~ _ _ 
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Engineering Science, 1964. (This inexpensive paperback of 178 pages is a 
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Summary—Definitions of Terms* 
Branch A line segment joining two nodes, or joining one node to itself. 
Branch Input Signal The signal x,;, at the input end of branch jk. 


Branch Operator The operation performed on the branch input signal to produce the 
branch output signal. 


Branch Output Signal (of branch jk) The component of signal x, contributed by node j 
via branch jk. 


Branch Transmittance The ratio of branch output signal to branch input signal. 
Cascade Node (Branch) A node (branch) not contained in a loop. 

Cofactor (or Path Cofactor) See Path (Loop) Factor. 

Dependent Node A node having one or more incoming branches. 

Directed Branch A branch having an assigned direction. 


Note: In identifying the branch direction, the branch jk may be thought of as outgoing 
from node j and incoming at node k. Alternatively, branch jk may be thought of as 
originating or having its input at node j, and terminating or having its output at node k. 
The assigned direction is conveniently indicated by an arrow pointing from node j 
toward node k. 


Feedback Node (Branch) A node (branch) contained in a loop. 


* IRE Proceedings, 48 (Sept. 1960), p. 1611. 
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Graph Determinant One plus the sum of the loop-set transmittances (operators) of all 
nontouching loop sets contained in the graph. (Note that by the definition of the loop- 
set transmittances, some of these terms carry a negative algebraic sign.) 


[Note |: The graph determinant is conveniently expressed in the form: 
A = [i - ÈL + DLL, - LLL +J", (2.5) 


where L; represents all the different loops of the graph, L;L; represents all the different 
pairs of nontouching loops, L;L,L,, all the different nontouching triplets, etc.] 


[NoTE 2: The graph determinant may be written alternatively as 
A= [a > Ld = Lə), e.s (1 a L,)] a (2.4) 


where Li, La, ..., Ln are the loop transmittances (operators) of the n different loops 
in the graph, and where the asterisk indicates that, after carrying out the “‘multiplica- 
tions’ within the brackets, a term will be dropped if it contains the transmittance 
(operator) product of two touching loops. ] 


[NoTE 3: The graph determinant reduces to the return difference for a graph having only 
one loop. ] 


[Note 4: The graph determinant is equal to the determinant of the coefficient 
equations. | 


Graph Transmittance (Operator) The equivalent operator that yields the signal at some 
specified dependent node, when applied to the signal at some specified source node. 


[NoTE: The graph transmittance (operator) is the weighted sum of the path trans- 
mittances (operators) of the different open paths from the designated source node to the 
designated dependent node, where the weight for each path is the path factor divided by 
the graph determinant.] 


Loop (Feedback Loop) A simple closed path in which no node is traversed more than 
once. 


Loop Graph A signal flow-graph each of whose branches is contained in at least one Joop. 


[NoTE: Any loop graph embedded in a general graph can be found by removing the 
cascade branches. | 


Loop-Set Transmittance The product of the negatives of the transmittances of the loops 
in a set. 


Loop Transmittance (Operator) The product of the branch transmittances (operators) of 
a loop. 


Loop Transmittance of a Branch The loop transmittance of an interior node inserted in 
that branch. 


[Nore: A branch may always be replaced by an equivalent sequence of branches, 
thereby creating interior nodes. ] 


Loop Transmittance of a Node The graph transmittance from the source node to the 
sink node created by splitting the designated node. 


Node One of the set of discrete points in a flow-graph. 
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Node Absorption A flow-graph transformation whereby one or more dependent nodes 
disappear and the resulting graph is equivalent with respect to the remaining node 
signals. 

[NoTe: For example, a circuit analog of node absorption is the star-delta trans- 
formation. | 

Node Signal A variable, x,, associated with node k. 

Nontouching Loop Set A set of loops no two of which have a common node. 

Open Path A path along which no node appears more than once. 

Path Any continuous succession of branches, traversed in the indicated branch 
directions. 

Path (Loop) Factor The graph determinant of that part of the graph not touching the 
specified path (loop). 

[Note 1: A path (loop) factor is obtainable from the graph determinant by striking out 
all terms containing transmittance products of loops which touch that path (loop).] 


[Note 2: For loop Ly, the loop factor is —0A/OeL,.] 


Path Transmittance (Operator) The product of the branch transmittances (operators) in 
that path. 


Return Difference Unity minus the loop transmittance. 

Signal Flow-Graph A network of directed branches in which each dependent node signal 
is the algebraic sum of the incoming branch signals at that node. 
[NoTE: Thus, Xiti + Xelo, +: + Xntny = Xg, at each dependent node k, where ty 
is the branch transmittance of branch jk.] 

Sink Node A node having only incoming branches. - 

Source Node A node having only outgoing branches. 

Split Node A node that has been separated into a source node and a sink node. 
[Note 1: Splitting a node interrupts all signal transmission through that node.] 


[NoTE 2: In splitting a node, all incoming branches are associated with the resulting 
sink node, and all outgoing branches with the resulting source node.] 


In this chapter we have concentrated on learning flow-graph rules and transformations 
without attempting to show how signal flow-graphs may be used to study physical 
systems. The methods that you have learned are extremely powerful and useful. Inthe 
following chapters of this book you will have an opportunity to use these same methods 
in studying a variety of different physical systems. In particular, we shall use these 
methods in the next chapter to study signals in electrical circuits formed of resistors, 
vacuum tubes, and transistors, and we shall develop the theory of the operational ampli- 
fier which is the essential element in analog computers. 


Operator Graphs 


You will recall from the discussion in Chapter 1 that an operator may be classified 
as static or dynamic, linear or nonlinear, stationary or time-varying according to how it 
transforms any signal x into another signal y. You might think that a very large 
number of different kinds of operators would be needed to describe the signal relation- 
ships in physical systems. Fortunately, this is not so. In fact, we can do quite nicely 
with just three basic operators: scalors, delayors, and limitors. As we shall see, we re- 
quire only two kinds of linear operators and one kind of nonlinear operator as fundamental 
“building blocks” to represent practically all physical operations of interest to us. 

Each of these three basic operators may be realized physically in many different ways. 
Sometimes a single device may be used to perform several operations simultaneously; at 
other times a fairly elaborate circuit of many physical elements may be needed to realize 
a single operation. For instance, an operational amplifier involving several transistors, 
resistors, capacitors, and power sources may be used to construct an accurate scalor. 
Likewise, a very complicated circuit involving a multitude of electronic components, 
including perhaps even a magnetic tape recorder, may be required to construct a delayor. 
In this book, we shall focus attention on the operator rather than on the physical device, 
because devices for performing these different operations not only are of unlimited 
variety, but, furthermore are subject to rapid change and obsolescence. We use only 
three basic operators which will never become obsolete and will be useful always. By 
following this approach, we can ignore, temporarily, the peculiarities of particular physical 
devices. To illustrate engineering design by studying specialized physical systems opens 
a Pandora’s box that is chock-full of complications, many of which are quite irrelevant 
to the operational aspect of the system. Even though these complications are of prac- 
tical importance in the final execution of the design of a specific physical system, the 
operational aspect of the system is also meaningful by itself. 

The operational aspect can be studied separately from the physical aspects that pertain 
only to a particular realization. This is done by dealing with “pure” systems con- 
Structed from the three basic operators just listed. In this axiomatic approach to sys- 
tems, the elements are exactly defined, and we have explicit rules for combining the ele- 
ments. These pure systems are thus mathematical structures which are exactly what we 
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define them to be and nothing more. They illustrate some of the important steps in the 
engineering design process. In this, we are doing engineering with generalized mathe- 
matical entities, rather than with specialized physical entities. And by using the digital 
or analog computer, we may study these pure systems and observe their performance in 
the most intimate detail. 


Classification of Operators 


Before proceeding, we must have a clear understanding of what is meant by the ad- 
jectives static, dynamic, linear, nonlinear, stationary, and time-varying. The following 
discussion should help in clarifying the physical significance of these properties, first 
discussed in Chapter 1. 

A small electric-clock motor is connected, as shown in Figure 4.1, through a gear box 
and a mechanical linkage to the movable arm of an adjustable resistance attenuator of the 


Vin e- a a j @ Vout 


FIGURE 4.1 <A motor-driven adjustable attenuator. 


sort discussed in Chapter 3. The motor runs at a constant speed and has been set so 
that the position of the moving contact k varies with the time ¢ in accord with the accom- 
panying equation, 


hays 0.51 ~= cos (35) 


where k is the fraction of the total resistance between the moving contact and ground, 
and ¢ is the time in seconds after midnight. The aspect of the system in which we are 
interested is the operator P, which relates the input voltage v to the output voltage 


Vout . 


QUESTION 4.1 _ If the value of the input voltage of Figure 4.1 at any instant t is 


given by the function v,,(t), what is the value v,,,(t) of the output voltage at this same 
instant? (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.2 Suppose that the input voltage v,, of Figure 4.1 is composed 
of the sum of two voltages v, and ve. 
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If the values of v, and vs at any instant t are v,(t) and v.(t), respectively, what is the 
value of vin and Vow at the instant t? (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.3 Suppose that instead of vı, a different signal 10« times larger 
than v, had been used. 


What is the equation that expresses v,,,(t) in terms of v,(t) and v(t)? (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.4 Is the operator P that relates v4, to vou, Static or dynamic? 
(Answer) 


QUESTION 4.5 Remember that an operator is linear if: 


GQ) (A +AIL =AL + AL, 
(2) (@f)L = afl). 


Is the operator P linear? (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.6 A delayor is an operator DELT which operates on any signal f, 
whose value at the instant ż is f(t), and produces a signal whose value at this same instant 


is f(t — T): 


DELT 
f @————__»>____ fDELT 


where fDELT(t) = f(t — T). 
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Note that the value f(t — T) of the output signal at any instant ¢ is the value that the input 
signal f assumed at the instant T time units prior to t. 

You will recall from Chapter 1 that an operator is stationary if it commutes with any 
delayor. Ifthe operator P is stationary, then the same overall operation is achieved with 
either 


P DELT DELT P 
or 


Is the operator P relating Vin tO Vous stationary? (Answer) 
ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.1 According to the results of the previous 


chapter, the input and output signals in a resistance attenuator may be described by the 
flow-graph shown at the right. For any resistance the values of the voltage and current 


iout Uin k Vout 
ne -k -ÐR 
ly -K-# 
i in k i out 


signals are directly proportional at each instant and do not depend on the signal values 
at other instants. Hence, if the position of the adjustable contact at any instant ¢ is 
denoted by the function k(t), the value of the output voltage Vout at that instant may be 
expressed in terms of the values v,,(¢) and isut(t) as 


K(t)-On(t) — KO — KE) Riou(t) = Vour(t). (4.1) 
If the output is open-circuited so that i,y(t) = 0, we have 
Kt Wint) = Vour(t). (4.2) 


Then, at each instant the value of the output voltage is proportional to the value of the 
input voltage at that same instant. However, the coefficient of proportionality is 
different at different instants: 


t 


0.3[1 — cos (35) [we ep). 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.2 Ifv, + vz = vn, then at any instant 


vi(t) + vat) = Vilt) 
and 
k(t): Vint) = Vout(t) 
or 
ktw) + kvt) = vour(t). 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.3 If 10a, + vz = vn, then, at any instant, 
10a-0,(t) + vo(t) = vi,(t). 
Since 
kE Wint) = Vouk), 
10a-k(t)vi(t) + kWt) = vour(t). 


That is, the particular term in Vou(t), associated with v,, is simply multiplied by 10« as a 
consequence of increasing v, by the scalar factor 10a. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.4 Since the value of the output signal vou at 
any instant depends only on the value of the input signal v,, at the same instant, the 
operator is static. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.5 The operator P is linear since, as shown in 
the answer to Question 4.2, 
(vi + Va)P = vP + vP 
and in the answer to Question 4.3, 
[ev ]P = alv, P]. 
ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.6 Ifthe operator P is stationary, the result 


Vi, DELT of operating on the delayed input signal should be the same as the result of 
delaying vP. In the first case, the values of the signals at any instant ¢ are 


DELT p 
Vin (Z) Vin (t— T) k(t) Yin (t— T) 


In the second case, the signal values are 


P DELT 
s >____—_—___>-® 
Vin (t) k(t) Vin (7) k(t- T) Vin f- T) 


But, in general, for any time delay T 
k(t Wilt — T) A k(t — T)on(t — T) 


since k(t) Æ k(t — T). Hence, the operator P is nonstationary (i.e., time-varying). 
Only when the value of k(t) is a constant that does not change with time will these 
expressions be equal. 
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The operator discussed above is linear, static, but nonstationary. All the various 
combinations of these properties are found in physical systems. For instance, a squaring 
operator, SQ, is available in many analog computers. It operates on any signal x to 
yield another signal xSQ, the value of which at any instant is the square of the value of 
the input signal at that instant: 


r SQ © xSQ Where xSQ(r) = [x(t)P. 


FIGURE 4.2 A squaring operator. 


This operator is static because the value of the output at any instant depends only on the 
value of the input at that same instant. 


QUESTION 4.7 Is the operator SQ linear? Is it stationary? (Verify your 
answers by determining whether SQ satisfies the definitions of linearity and stationarity.) 
(Answer) 


QUESTION 4.8 Let A beascalor, SQ a squaring operator, and DELT a delayor, 
of delay time T. Which of the following pairs of cascaded operators yield equivalent 
transformations of the input signal? (Answer) 


A SQ ? SQ A2 
@—__>__@—_»>___@ <> @—_»>_—__@-—__>—_-@ 
DELT SQ ? SQ DELT 
> 
A DELT ? DELT À 


Systems of Operators 


In Chapter 2 we learned how to interpret signal flow-graphs and how to relate them to 
the conventional algebraic symbols. The rules were: 


1. The signals (i.e., observables) are denoted by nodes. 


2. The additive effect of one signal on another is denoted by a directed branch from the 
causal node to the dependent node. 


3. The signal at any dependent node is composed of the total signal flow into that node 
from all incoming branches. (The signal at each source node is assumed to be specified 
independently.) 


4. The signal at a node is operated upon by each outgoing branch. (That is, outgoing 
branches in no way affect the signal at a node.) 
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5. The signal at the input end of a branch is transformed or modified in some specified 
way as it passes through the branch. The branch therefore represents a prescribed 
operation upon the input signal to obtain the transformed signal at its output. Thus, 
in general, the branch denotes an operator. 


These various conventions are illustrated by the simple graphs shown in Figure 4.3. 
You should examine these carefully and thoroughly understand their significance. In 
particular, observe that no restriction whatsoever is placed on the operators P, Q, and R. 
They may be nonlinear and time-varying without violating the flow-graph rules just given. 


P Q 
@—__—_>____@__»>___-@ 
x y z= YQ=.xPQ 
(2) 


P 


x <> y=x(P+Q) 


Q 


z=WwPR 
(3) (4) 


FiGurE 4.3 Simple operator graphs. 


In the graph of Figure 4.3(1), the signal z is shown to depend on the signals x and y: 


xP + yQ =z. 


FIGURE 4.4 


Here we follow the convention of writing the operator symbol on the right of the signal 
on which it acts. Hence, the signal z is composed of two component signals, xP and yQ, 
which are the results respectively of the operation P on x and the operation Q ony. By 
the same convention, w = zR denotes the signal w created as a result of the operation R 
on the signal z. 

Thus far, we have not attached any numbers or numerical values to our signals. We 
Shall assume that the signals are completely described if we specify their values for each 
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instant of time ¢. We shall use the notation z(t), xP(t), yQ(t), zR(t), and w(t), to denote - 
the value at the same instant t of each of the signals considered thus far. Note par- 
ticularly that the combination of two or more letters such as xP is interpreted as a single 
name for a signal and does not imply arithmetic multiplication. (Computer languages, 
such as FORTRAN, also name the functions of variables by grouping letters together 
in this way.) An additive expression, such as xP + yQ = z, implies that the values of 
z, xP, and yQ must satisfy the numerical equation 


z(t) = xP(t) + yQ() 


for all values of t. Likewise, w(t) = zR(t). 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 4.7 AND 4.8 A linear operator L 
must necessarily commute with a scalor: AL = LA. Consider now the effect of the 
operator sequence A SQ on a signal x. The values of the resulting signals at any instant 
are 


A xA SQ 
x @——r tre xASQ 
x(t) Ax (i) [Ax()1? = A?x7(0) 


This evidently yields the same end value as the operator sequence, SQ A?, 


SQ xS5Q A? 
x @——r ee SQ A? 
x(t) x? (2) A*x? (D 


Evidently ASQ # SQA and, hence, SQ is not a linear operator. 
If an operator commutes with any delayor, it is stationary. Now for the operator 
sequence, DELT SQ, we have the signal values 


DELT SQ 
x @——_—_»>—___—__9-—__»_——_-@ xDELTSQ 


x(t) x(t—T) x’ (t-T) 
whereas the sequence SQ DELT yields 


S DELT 
x E E Ea xSQ DELT 


x(t) x7 (t) x? (t-T) 


Evidently, DELT SQ = SQ DELT and, hence, SQ is a stationary operator. 
Similarly, the delayor and scalor commute because 


A DELT DELT 
x @———_»>—_—_@—_—_»>———_@ xA DELT xere DELTA 
x(t) Ax(t) Ax(t-T) x(t) x(t— T) Ax(t-T) 


Hence, the scalor is a stationary operator. 
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The operators P, Q, and R may be of a very general kind and still satisfy perfectly the 
basic flow-graph definitions. For instance, in graph 2 of Figure 4.3, z = xPQ; in 
graph 3, y = xP + xQ; and in graph 4, y = wPQandz = wPR. But unless we special- 
ize them to the much narrower class of linear operators, we shall be unable to use the 
algebraic reduction rules for manipulating, reducing, and solving the graph. 


Repeated operations e When we begin to combine several operators into a single 
equivalent operator, we need further refinement of our algebraic notation. We have 
consistently tried to distinguish among a signal, an operator, and a function. An op- 
erator acts on a signal to give another signal. The signals may be described by functions 
of time to which are assigned the usual properties of continuity, differentiability, etc. 
The concept of operator is associated with the physical entity itself, and is more funda- 
mental than the numerical functions which we introduce for purposes of analysis. 
Because of similarities in notation it is rather easy to get functions and operators con- 
fused, particularly with respect to rules for exponentiation. In this section, we shall 
clarify these rules and also indicate a procedure for realizing the inverse of a given 
operator. 

Repeated application of an operator is shown by an exponent attached to the operator 
itself. Thus, for any operator P, the result of applying the operator n times to a signal x 
may be written as xP”. In flow-graph notation, for n = 3, 


P P P . Pps 
C—O > x @——_»>——_- y 
FIGURE 4.5 


For instance, if P were the squarer SQ 


SQ3 where y(t) = xSQ?(t) 
x @——__—_P>____-@ y= xSQ? EF. 


FIGURE 4.6 


I 


Note that this is altogether different from the use of an exponent to denote raising the 
value of some function to a power: 


SQE? = PE = x°) 
In the case of the repeated squaring operation, 
y = x SQ SQ SQ = x*SQ SQ 
= OO E 
where the value of the signal xè is defined to be [x(t)]® at the instant t, by definition, 
x®(t) = [x(t)]®, so that y(t) = x8(t). Similarly, for an exponentiation operator EXP, 
Where xEXP(t) = e*®, 


EXP? 
x e—a y where y(t) = (e) ® 


FIGURE 4.7 


rather than y(t) = [exp x(t)]?. 
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QUESTION 4.9 Using only the operators thus far introduced, how would you 
specify the operation on a signal x which will yield a signal y whose value at any instant is 
y(t) = [exp x(t)]*? (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.10 Consider the operator, TWICE, which in operating on any 
signal x will yield a signal x TWICE whose value at any instant f¢ is 
xTWICE(ft) = 2x(t). 


In terms of the function x(t), what is the value at any instant of the output signal y(t) 
shown in the accompanying graph? (Answer) 


TWICE EXP 


Inverse of an operator èe In keeping with the exponentiation convention just des- 
cribed, it is reasonable to denote the inverse of P by the symbol P~? (provided such an 
inverse exists). For instance, if P is the operator EXP, the inverse operator P~* would 
be LOG, since 


EXP LOG 
x @——_>———_e—____>-® x xEXP LOG = x. 
Yy 
FIGURE 4.8 


Hence, we may denote LOG by EXP™?, and the two operations taken together are 
equivalent to the identity operator. This relationship will be valid for a signal that takes 
on any value whatever, either positive or negative. However, it should be noted, that 
y never takes on a negative value: 

yLOGG) | =, log D] = x0). 


(t) 


QUESTION 4.11 What constraint must be imposed on the values of the signal 
x for the following sequence of operations to be equivalent to the identity operator? (that 
is, for y = x) (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.12 Another important nonlinear static operator is the absolute- 
value operator ABS, defined for any x as 


a PAS » xABS Where xABS(t) = |x(t)]. 
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Suppose that x is a sinusoidally varying signal, described by the function x(t) plotted 
below. 


x(t) 


Plot the function xABS(t). (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.13 What single operator previously considered is equivalent to 
the following composite operator? (Answer) 


ABS LOG TWICE EXP 
x @——>—__0__»>_____@__»> > 9 FY 


QUESTION 4.14 For which of the graphs shown below are the implications 
correct for any x? (Answer) 


EXP SQ LOG TWICE 
(1) x @—_»—__-@—__»____@—__ > => X 6—7 
EXP LOG SQ SQ 


(2) x @——_»—___@—_»>—_—__e—__>ey O Yey 


LOG EXP SQ SQ 
(3) x @——_»—___@—_»—___e—_>—-ey = «x*e—»>— ey 


SQ LOG EXP SQ 
(4) x @——_»——__e—_»>—__e—__>—_ey = xe—>—0y 
SQ EXP LOG SQ 
(5) x èe—— eo E) xX Oyy 
LOG TWICE EXP SQRT 
(6) x lala ala Ei a aa y => *e—>*#) 
— TWICE 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.9 Tocreatea signal whose value is [exp x(t)]? 
when the input signal has a value x(t), we may first form a signal whose value is exp x(t) 
by applying the exponential operator EXP to x and then “‘squaring”’ this signal: 


EXP SQ 
x @—>——_—_@—___>—_—_—@ y=x EXPSQ 


xEXP SQ(t) = [exp x(t)]? 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.10 Consider the value of the signal at each 


node at any instant f, 


TWICE EXP 


x(t) er) e2x(t) 


Evidently, x TWICE EXP = xEXP SQ so the value y(t) of the output signal is zero at 
every instant for any x(t). 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.11 Observe that here we must restrict the 
domain of signals on which LOG operates to that class of signals which do not have 
negative values. For this class of positive-valued signals, EXP = LOG™+. A similar 
difficulty arises with the following graph, involving a square-root operator SQRT. 
Here, also, provided x is the class of positive-valued signals, 


S SORT z - 
Q Q . SQRT = SQ-}, 


and the combination is equivalent to the identity operator. More generally, the com- 
bination is equivalent to the absolute-value operator, ABS, where for any input signal x, 
xABS(t) = |x(t)|: 


SQ SQRT ABS 
x e—a ) = x 6—7 
where y(t) = xABS(t) = |x(£)|. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.12 The operator ABS describes a “‘full- 
wave rectifier” which is sometimes used in electronic circuits to convert an alternating 
voltage (having zero average value) to a unipolar voltage whose average value is 2/7 
times the peak value A of the sinusoidal signal, 


x(t) xABS(1) 2A 


, 
A 
Ans VN 
x xABS t 
0 T 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.13 Consider the value of each signal in this 


graph at any instant ¢ 


ABS LOG TWICE EXP y 
x @——_>_—_0—____>__—__0__>—___@—__->————_-0 
x(t) |x(z)| log |x| 2 log |x(2)| 
1. yt) = e0 = |x(t)|? = x(t). (4.3) 


Hence, this operator is equivalent to the squaring operator, SQ. This equivalence holds 
for all real-valued functions x(t). | 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.14 The value of the output signal from the 
EXP is non-negative for any input signal, as is also the output from the SQ operator. 
The first, second, fourth, and fifth operators may be applied to any real-valued signal, 
whereas the third and sixth operators must be applied only to positive-valued input 
signals. Within this restriction, the single operator shown in the right-hand column 
produces the same output signal y as the system of operators in the left-hand column, for 
the first five systems given. 

In the last graph, we recognize that TWICE is a scalor of transmittance 2, so the 

. scalor loop can be reduced: 


LOG 2 EXP 
i j 
-2 
cae 
LOG 1+4 EXP 


LOG ; EXP LOG [0.4] EXP 
x fe eee E =<, y go l 
x(t) log x(z) 0.4 log x(Z) [x(t)]°* x(t) [x14 


The preceding problems show that there are serious questions to be examined when one 
attempts to define the inverse P~! of some physical operator P. In some cases the in- 
verse is nonphysical, as when P is the delayor DELT. Here, the inverse is the nonphysical 
anticipator DEL—T. In other instances, the inverse exists, provided the domain of 
Signals is suitably restricted. In yet other instances, the inverse may not exist physically 
in a strict sense but it may be approximated as closely as we desire (as in the case of a 
differentiator). In the following section we discuss a useful method of realizing an ap- 
proximation to P~+ provided we are given the operator P. This technique is useful for 
realizing approximations on the analog computer. 
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Approximate realization of inverse of an operator e Our objective is to construct 
the inverse operator P~* when we are given the operator P. Since y = xP, we need to 
invert the path in some way that does not alter the branch P, as shown in Figure 4.9. The 


P p 
x @— p x @—____<+-® y 


FIGURE 4.9 


desired result can be achieved by first placing in parallel with the operator branch P 
another path consisting of a scalor B in cascade with a branch of unity transmittance. 
Obviously, as the value of the transmittance B — 0, the contribution of this added branch 
to the output signal will vanish, and, in the limit when B = 0, we have simply the results 
shown in Figure 4.10. 


x P y 1 Vi 
FIGURE 4.10 


yı = xP + xB, lim y, > y = xP. 
B30 


But now there are two paths from x to y,.. By inverting the upper path, we obtain the 
following graph, corresponding to the equations: 


1 E= Vi = y 
— 1 
B x = B`} 
y= xP 
x P y yı 
FIGURE 4.11 


In this graph, the signal y, may be regarded as the source and x as the dependent signal. 
The error signal e is the discrepancy between the signals yı and y. We have already seen 
that when B is made very small, the error signal « = y, — y also becomes very small. 
Thus, we may approximately realize the inverse operator P~! by using the equivalence 
shown in Figure 4.12. To achieve stable operation in practice the algebraic sign of the 
transmittance B-t must be such that the signal x produces a change in xP tending to 
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reduce the error signal e = yı — xP. The important point is that B may be an invertible 
operator (linear or nonlinear) that will yield a stable system. Detailed consideration of 


(As B—>0) p-1 
a> Qtee 
x P xP Vi x Vi 


FiGuRE 4.12 Realization of P~*+ from P. 


these important stability questions must be reserved until later, when we will have avail- 
able the tools to answer them. 


QUESTION 4.15 The method just described for obtaining the inverse of an 
operator P should certainly work when P is an ordinary scalor A. Suppose that A is a 


x A Ax Yi 


scalor whose scalar transmittance is 10 and that y, is a constant-valued signal, y,(¢) = 100 
for allt. What are the values of e(t), x(t), and Ax(t) for each of the transmittance values 


of the scalor B? (Fill in the table.) (Answer) 


B e(t) x(t)  Ax(t) 


Multiplication and Modulation 
In these problems we have discussed several different nonlinear operators. The 
mathematical functions that describe these operators are perhaps so familiar to you that 
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you may not realize that building a physical device for performing the analogous mathe- 
matical operations is often quite difficult. For instance, to multiply two functions f(t) 
and g(t) on paper, you simply write f(t)-g(t). But to construct a physical device for 
performing this “ multiplication” is not as easy as you might expect. Given two signals 
f and g, whose values at any instant are f(t) and g(t), we wish to construct a physical 
device having f and g as inputs which will yield an output signal r whose value at any 
instant is 
F(t)-g(t) = r(t). 

This is quite a different process than manipulating symbolic marks on a piece of paper 
(although a digital computer does multiply by such symbolic manipulation). To em- 
phasize this distinction, it may be of interest to mention a few of the schemes that have 
been invented for “multiplying” two signals. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.15 As this graph involves only scalors, the 
reduction methods of Chapter 2 may be applied to express all signals in terms of the source 
signal y,: 


so that 
Also, 
S 1 
X = eB Yı l5 i xl 9 
so that 
100 
2s ely RST 


For various transmittance values of the scalor B, these expressions yield 


B e(t) x(t) Ax(t) 


90.9090 
99.0099 


99.9001 
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I 
10 
10=x(t) @———___j-_——_——-@ (1)=100 


Evidently, as B —> 0, the value of the signal x approaches 10, and hence the equivalent 
transmittance is 345, which is clearly A~}. , 


Servomultiplier e One of the most accurate schemes for “multiplying” two signals 
whose values are changing slowly as a function of time makes use of a variable resistance 
of the sort encountered earlier in Questions 4.1 and 4.2. The open-circuit voltage of the 
voltage divider was shown to be proportional to the applied voltage: 


Vout(t) m k(t) i Vin(t). 


AEA k f 
Vout 
FIGURE 4.13 


If we could make the applied voltage, vin, proportional to the signal f, and the position, k, 
of the moving contact, proportional to the signal g, then it follows that vau will be 
proportional to the signal r: 


r(t) = cg(t) f(t), 


when c is some scale factor. Several problems must be solved to use this scheme. 

First, we must find some way to adjust the moving contact so that its position will be 
proportional to the value of the signal g at each instant. This clearly requires that the 
value of g must change sufficiently slowly that the mechanical motion can follow with 
negligible error. Evidently, discontinuous changes in the value of g could not be followed 
because physical mass and inertia will limit how rapidly the slider can be moved from one 
position to another. | 

Second, in the simple arrangement considered, the value of g(t) = k(t) cannot be 
negative, although there is no restriction on the polarity of the input voltage, f(t) = 
v(t). This arrangement is sometimes called a two-quadrant multiplier because if we 
describe the two input signals by a point with the value g(t) = k(t) as the abscissa and the 
value f(t) = v(t) as the ordinate, this point must lie in the first and fourth quadrants. 
(Actually, since k(t) can never exceed 1, the plotted point must lie inside the strip illus- 
trated by the shaded region in Figure 4.14.) 

Let us first discuss a way to permit full four-quadrant operation. Consider the arrange- 
ment shown in Figure 4.15, which utilizes an operational amplifier as a scalor having a 
transmittance of —1. In this arrangement, both ends of the adjustable resistance 
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FIGURE 4.15 


(potentiometer) have voltages applied relative to ground. The voltage at the upper end 
iS vin. Since the output voltage of the scalor amplifier is — 1 times its input voltage, the 
voltage at the lower end of the resistance voltage divider must be — vin relative to ground. 
We may use this known relation to simplify the circuit somewhat, as in Figure 4.16. 


lout 


FIGURE 4.16 


We have shown that by properly scaling the signals to be “ multiplied,” it should be 
possible to use an adjustable resistance to perform this operation provided some means 
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can be found to move the sliding contact so that 2k — 1 is proportional to the value of the 
signal g(t) at every instant. In practice, one uses a small servomotor which turns in one 
direction or the other depending on the polarity of the voltage applied to the motor. By 
making this voltage depend on the discrepancy between g(t) and b[2k(t) — 1], it is pos- 
sible to cause the contact to move so as to reduce this to zero. Then, b[2k(t) — 1] = 
g(t), and the value of the open-circuit output voltage is proportional to the product of 


f(t) and g(t). 


QUESTION 4.16 Construct a flow-graph which expresses i, ig, V1, Vg, aNd Vout 
in terms of the sources vin and i,,,. Reduce this graph so as to express the open circuit 
voltage ratio A and equivalent output resistance R, as functions of the parameters k 
and R. (Answer) 


Vin Vout 


lout 


QUESTION 4.17 To obtain the greatest precision when using analog com- 
puters, it is good practice to use the largest signals possible without producing an overload 
condition. For instance, the maximum signal voltage in the TR-10 should not exceed 
10 V in magnitude. Likewise, the value of k in the multiplier must lie between 0 and 1. 
Let a, b, and c be three scaling factors defined by the relations 


f(t) = av,,(t), 
g(t) = b[2k(t) — 1], 


r(t) = CUour(t). 


For given functions f(t) and g(t), the maximum values of the computer signals Vin, Vout 
and k will depend on the choice of the scaling constants a, b, and c. 

Suppose that the maximum absolute value of f(t) is 50 and the maximum absolute 
value of g(t) is 0.2. 


1. What values would you select for the scale factors a and b to achieve the greatest 
possible precision ? 


2. To find the value of the product r(t) = g(t)f(t), you must multiply the value of the 
output voltage v,,,(t) by a scale factor c. What is its value for the choice of scale 
factors a and b considered in part 1? (Answer) 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.16 By application of Kirchhoff’s laws, (for 


example, vı = Vin — Vout, Vous = —Vin — Ve, etc.), construct the graph 


ii lout 


On reduction, we obtain 


2k—1 


Vin Vout 


A = 2k — 1, 
-k(k-1)R R, = k(k — DR. 


Tout 


Here, the open-circuit voltage ratio A may be varied between —1 and +1 by changing 
k from 0 to 1. When x is 0.5, the output voltage at the midpoint is 0 because the effects 
of the opposing voltages applied at the opposite ends of the potentiometer exactly cancel. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.17 


1. Since the largest value of vin is 10, we may choose a to make f(t) = 50 correspond to 


Vin = 10: 
f(t) = Walt), 
50 = a (10), 
a=, 


Similarly, for k(t), the maximum absolute value of g(t) is 0.2. Hence, 


g(t) = b[2k(t) — 1], 
<. 0.2 = b. 


2. The scale factor c is obtained from the equality 


r(t) = f@)s@) 
= [avn] — 1] 
ab[vin(t)(2k(t) — 1)] 
abvoy(t) <. ¢€ = ab 
= (5)(0.2) = 1. 
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A disadvantage of this simple scheme is that the voltage divider will deliver the correct 
output voltage only to an open circuit. A load current i,,, will introduce an error in the 
output voltage by an amount proportional to a nonlinear function, k(1 — k), of k. To 
circumvent this difficulty, we may mechanically fasten together two or more identical 
potentiometers so that the k-values are the same for each of them. Then, if the same 
load resistance is connected to each moving contact, the same proportional error will be 
introduced in each voltage divider. But if the fractional error is the same for each circuit, 
we may compensate for this error by changing k slightly. -AH of this is accomplished 
automatically by the servomultiplier arrangement illustrated in Figure 4.17. 


({/bc)G 


_ r(n=ce( fÙ 


(1/b)G 


~ 
™ 
N? 


Servomotor 


FIGURE 4.17 A servomultiplier. 


In the arrangement of Figure 4.17, the lower potentiometer is part of a servomechanism 
which adjusts the moving contact so that the (output voltage)/(input voltage) ratio of 
both potentiometers is proportional to g(t). The load current i, through the summing 
conductance of the lower operational amplifier is proportional to the voltage v; to ground 
of the lower sliding contact. This current and voltage is related to k by the flow-graph 
previously derived, shown in Figure 4.18. If the total input current into the input 
junction s of an operational amplifier differs from zero by even the slightest amount, the 
amplifier will deliver a very large output which in the arrangement of Figure 4.17 will 
Cause the servomotor to move the sliding contact. This movement will be in one direc- 
tion if the total current is positive, and in the opposite direction if the current is negative. 
_ These directions may be arranged so that the movement will tend to reduce the total 
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i 2k—-1 vs 
(2k-1)G 
~k(k-1)R G = pe TIS 3 
o————— pmo 
ii 


FIGURE 4.18 


input current to zero. When the input current reaches zero, the output of the amplifier 
likewise becomes zero and, ideally, the movement ceases. * 

The total input current into the summing junction of the lower amplifier is composed 
of not only the current i, from the potentiometer but also a current which is proportional 
to the voltage g. Hence, the total current into the summing junction is 


i, + (G/b)g = i. 


But in proper operation, the servomotor will have modified the current 7, so as to make 
the total current i, zero. Hence, at any instant 


i(t) = —(G/b) g(t). 
In other words, the relation between the unit input signal and the current 7, is expressed 
by a transmittance of value —(G/b) g(t), which is directly proportional to the value of the 
signal g at any instant, as shown in Figure 4.19. 


—(g(t)/b)G 
FIGURE 4.19 


The top potentiometer is identical to the bottom one just considered. The trans- 
mittance which relates the current i, into the summing junction of the upper operational 
amplifier must also vary with g(t) in the same manner as that of the lower amplifier. 
Hence, the value of i, at any instant is expressed by the relation illustrated by Figure 4.20. 


—(g(1)/b)G 
f(t) @—_————_ > i,(/) 


FIGURE 4.20 


Here, again, the output voltage of the upper amplifier will “adjust” itself so that the 
current i, fed back will be equal and opposite to ip. If we denote the output voltage of 
the upper amplifier by r(t), the zero-summing-current condition will be achieved when 


Ly = — iz, 


i(t) = (GbE). 


* Actually, the mechanical inertia of the motor and gears may cause the motion to “overshoot” 
the null point, whereupon the operational amplifier will drive the motor in the reverse direction, back 
toward the null position. However, overshoot may again occur, this time in the opposite direction, 
and indeed the slider may continue to “hunt” indefinitely around the true null position. We shall 
consider ways of eliminating this difficulty in a later chapter. 
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But, i; = (G/bc)r. Hence, 
r(t) = cg(t) f(t). (4.4) 


In this way, we may build an adjustable voltage divider which adjusts its transmittance 
to be proportional to a signal g(t). Evidently, although the value of the signal g must 
vary slowly with time for the servomotor to follow accurately, the value of the other 
signal f may change much more rapidly, being limited only by the response characteristic 
of the operational amplifiers. 


QUESTION 4.18 Suppose that in the servomultiplier just described, we inter- 
change the unit signal with the signal g which feeds the lower potentiometer arrangement. 


K | (1/b)G 


iy G 


What will be the value r(t) of the output signal of the upper operational amplifier (not 
shown), when the input signal to the upper divider has a value f(t)? (Answer) 


Quarter-square multiplier e The servomultiplier just described may be made very 
accurate when g(t) is a slowly varying function of time. However, if g(t) changes so 
rapidly that the servomotor cannot move the sliding contacts to the null position, then 
the transmittance will not be exactly proportional to g(t) and the output signal will be in 
error. Purely electrical systems, which do not have moving mechanical parts, are in- 
herently capable of responding much more rapidly than those that do have them. 
Whereas the response time for mechanical systems is typically described in seconds, the 
response time of purely electrical systems is commonly of a duration of a few millionths 
of a second, or less. Hence, purely electronic multipliers should be capable of “ multi- 
plying” two signals whose values are changing very rapidly. 

A basic method for constructing an electronic multiplier uses the nonlinear relationship 
between the input and output signals exhibited by some electrical devices. We have 
spoken earlier of the squaring operator SQ. This may be realized electrically in a variety 
of ways. The conductance of some materials (such as thyrite) increases directly with the 
magnitude of the voltages so as to yield a current-voltage relation that is nearly parabolic 
in shape, that is, Z = k|V|V. Also, special vacuum tubes have been designed in which 
an electron beam passes through a mask with parabolic-shaped holes, thus yielding an 
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output current which is a quadratic function of the input voltage (which deflects the beam 
across the mask).* These special vacuum tubes have been used successfully to “square” 
input signals having frequencies as high as 40 Mc/sec and a dynamic range of 50 dB. 


QUESTION 4.19 Consider the following operator graph. It contains scalors, 
with the transmittances shown, and two squaring operators. What is the value of the 
output signal z(t) at any instant f, when the values of the input signals at that instant are 
x(t) and y(t)? (Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.18 The servomotor can come to rest only 
when the total current into the summing junction of the operational amplifier is zero. 
This requires that 

i = —(G/b)(1). 


The equivalent transmittance of the potentiometer arrangement 


? 
2 OE 


must be equal to the value of the output i(t) divided by the value of the input: 


—(G/b) 1/2 (4) 
g(t) @—_————_ m———-® - (G/b) (1) 


Then, by precisely the same reasoning previously employed, the value of the output 
signal r will be 


Hence, by simply interchanging these two signals, a servomultiplier may also function 
as a divider. 

More generally, suppose that we replace the unit source by a voltage of value h(t). 
The output voltage will then have a value given by 


KOLOJ as 
g(t) 
* A. S. Soltes, “A Wide-Band Square-Law Circuit Element,” JRE Trans. ED-2 No. 2 (April 1955), 


pp. 32-39. Also, ‘““A Wide-Band Square-Law Computing Amplifier,” IRE Trans. EC-3, No. 2 
(June 1954), pp. 37-41. 


rt) =c 
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Hence, a single servomultiplier can simultaneously “multiply” and “divide” by the 
values of h(t) and g(t), respectively. Furthermore, several potentiometer arrangements 
may be connected together, thus permitting several different f(t)’s to be simultaneously 
multiplied by the same factor. 


One-quadrant multiplier using LOG and EXP operators e Another scheme for 
“ multiplying” two signals makes use of the LOG and EXP operators, as shown in Figure 
4.21. This realization is less useful than the quarter-square method because the values of 


LOG 
x(t) 


y(t) 


FIGURE 4.21 Another realization of a multiplier. 


both input signals to the LOG operators must be positive at all times. This arrangement 
is sometimes called a “‘first-quadrant”’ multiplier because the allowable values of the two 
input signals correspond to the coordinates of a point lying in the first quadrant of the 
xy-plane (where x > 0 and y > 0). 


QUESTION 4.20 Consider the following arrangement in which the value of y 
changes with time 


y(t) = KDE, 


where 


k(t) = A — cos (5) |: 


The signal z evidently depends on the first input signal x. What is the value of z at any 
instant ¢ in terms of the value x(t) of the first input signal? May z be represented by a 
linear operator on x? (Answer) 
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How may a LOG or EXP operator be realized physically? One possibility makes use 
of the fact that for a junction of semiconductor materials (such as that used in transistors), 
the relation between the values of the current J and voltage V is ideally given by the 
equation 


I= hie — 1), (4.7) 


where k and J) are constants which depend on the physical properties and configuration 
of the semiconductor material. Hence, we may describe the current-voltage relation by 
the static, nonlinear graph illustrated in Figure 4.22. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.19 The operator graph shows one of the 
main methods of producing a physical multiplier or modulator operator. The SQ 
operator is static, so we need know only the value of the input signal at the instant t to 


1 x+y“) ADNAN VOTO 


x(t) 
x(t) (4) 
xÀ 


=1 x- yð x2(1)-2xNyD+y2) 


find the output at that same instant. The values of all the signals are shown in the ` 
accompanying flow-graph at their respective nodes. Hence, at any instant ¢ the value 
of the output signal z of a modulator is equal to the product of the values of the two input 
signals x and y: 


x(t) y(t) = z(t). (4.6) 


The physical modulation process thus corresponds to the arithmetic multiplication. (In 
fact, in most analog computers, modulators are actually called multipliers. However, to 
preserve the different meanings of signal and signal value, we shall refer to the physical 
process as a modulator.) 

A modulator (or “multiplier’’) is a different kind of operator than those we have 
considered hitherto—it operates on two signals to yield one signal (for this reason it is 
sometimes called a binary operator). Hence, our regular branch notation breaks down 
and we must adopt a symbol having two inputs and one output such as the one illustrated: 


where x(t)y(t) = z(t). 
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ref 1 


FIGURE 4.22 A semiconductor diode operator, where the reference signal ref 1 has 
a constant value of ref i(t) = 1 for all t. 


QUESTION 4.21 Plota graph of Jas a function of V fork = 1 and h = 1 over 
the interval —3 < V < 3. (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.22 We wish to realize the EXP operator, starting with the semi- 
conductor operator shown in Figure 4.22. Determine the scalor branches that may be 
incorporated between the external signal nodes x and z and the V and J nodes of the 
semiconductor operator shown herewith to yield the exponential operator: 


The LOG operator may be realized by inverting EXP using the method already de- 
scribed, as shown in Figure 4.23. | 


EXP 
S = EXP-1=LOG 
x y == x &—— z yY 
—] Zz —A (A—> 0) 


FIGURE 4.23 Realization of the LOG operator using an EXP operator. 


As A is made infinitely large, the value of z must approach zero at every instant. This 
implies that 


z= —x + yEXP = 0, 


yEXP = x, 
or 
y = XEXP t = xLOG. (4.8) 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.20 Ifthe relation between x and z is given 
by a linear operator, it must exhibit additive and homogeneous properties. From the 
basic definition of a modulator, the value of the output signal is given by 


x(t) y(t) = 2(t),. 


k(@E=y(t) O x(t)k(t)E = z(t). 
ae 


To show additivity, suppose that 
Xi +X, =X 
or 
x(t) + x(t) = x(t). 
Then, 
X(HKQHE + x(HkG)E = z(t). 
But the two terms on the left are the output values that would have been obtained with 
only xı, or only x2, respectively; so additivity is thus established. Similarly, if the input 


signal were ax instead of x, it is obvious that the output signal will be az instead of z. 
Consequently, the modulator is a linear operator (also static and nonstationary). 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.21 The plot of the function J = e” — 1 is as 


shown. Clearly, the relation is highly nonlinear. Except for the subtractive constant, 


I,, the relation between J and V is exponential. It also shows that the semiconductor 
diode conducts strongly in one direction and weakly in the other. 
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QUESTION 4.23 Inthe following realization of the LOG operator shown below, 
why must the value of x always be positive? 


l EXP 
LOG 
x a ey ET y => / eS ey 
— Í Z -À (A—> 0) 
(Hint: Remember that the value of y must always be finite. Since z = —yA~? itis clear 


that as A —> œ, the value of z must become vanishingly small.) (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.24 Using only scalors and EXP operators, design a “divider” 
which for input-signal values x(t) > 0 and y(t) > 0, will deliver an output signal whose 
value is 


r(t) = oat 


(Answer) 


QUESTION 4.25 Using only scalors and SQ and EXP operators, design a 
system with inputs x(t) and y(t) (where y(t) > 0), which will yield an output signal of 
value 


= yt). 
NO = a) Hw) “2 


(Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.22 Three scalor branches must be incorpor- 
ated to realize the operator EXP from a semiconductor diode. One of these is used to 
cancel out the “saturation” current Io; the other two scalors compensate for the input 


1/k k EXP I p 


and output scale factors, as shown. One of the difficulties with the arrangement is that 
exact cancellation of I, in the output may be difficult to achieve and maintain. (This is a 
common problem in the design of electronic circuits.) 
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Three Basic Operators (Scalors, Limitors, Delayors) 


The preceding questions have illustrated how we may start with a set of given operators 
and suitably arrange them in a system to construct new kinds of operators. This is an 
example of an important fundamental idea in studying systems of all kinds. One starts 
with a limited variety of building blocks, and then arranges them into more complex 
structures. Each type of building block has its own peculiar properties which we must 
be able to represent and describe in terms of relations among the observables. But also, 
we must be able to represent and describe the arrangement of these building blocks into 
larger systems. This must be done when representing any system. For instance, in 
chemistry the atomic elements might be considered to form a finite set of building blocks, 
each of which has been denoted by a symbol and represented in terms of its observable 
characteristics such as its valence, atomic weight, etc. These elements may then be 
connected together to form “new” compounds which exhibit properties that may be 
much more complex than those of the individual elements. Likewise, in programming a 
digital computer, there are only a limited set of basic operations available that the ma- 
chine can perform, and somehow these must be used repeatedly and in the right sequence 
to perform much more complex operations and to achieve the desired result. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.23 The value of the signal at node z ap- 
proaches zero as A->oo. This follows from the fact that y is finite and —zA = y. 
Also, 


EXP 
A N —x + yEXP =z. 
x Y 
-1 z —-A 


The value of yEXP is never negative, yEXP (t) = e”®. For z(t) to be zero, itis necessary 
that — x(t) be negative, or that the value of the input signal x be positive at every instant. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.24 A possible design for a system that will 
exhibit an output-input relation of the form r(t) = x(t)/y(t) is 


LOG 


x(t) > 0 
ý y(t) > 0 


y 


where each LOG operator is realized from EXP operators by 


< N LOG 
x w —> x @— W 
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We have introduced signal flow-graphs as a useful symbolic scheme for describing 
systems of operators, and we have illustrated various kinds of linear and nonlinear op- 
erators. Since it is possible to start with any one of several different sets of basic building 
blocks to concoct systems which will be equivalent to other kinds of building blocks one 
might think that the choice of basic operators is completely arbitrary. Although the 
choice is by no means unique, certain operators may rightfully be considered as more 
“basic” than others because of their logical simplicity, generality, and ease of physical 
realization. : 

Certainly, it seems proper that one of the basic kinds of operators should be the scalor. 
The scalor yields an output signal whose value at any instant is proportional to the value 
of the input signal at the same instant. 

To provide a representation for the influence of the past on the present, we need 
another basic kind of operator, the de/ayor, which yields an output signal whose value at 
any instant is equal to the value of the input signal at an earlier instant (of constant age). 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.25 A possible design for obtaining the 
output-input relation r(t) = y(t)/(x?(t) + y(t)? is 


SQ 


LOG 


EXP 


where LOG is realized from EXP by the inversion method. There are many possible 
configurations. For instance, it is possible to use only scalors and SQ operators, such as 


SQ 


(A—> œ) 


(Note where 
r is.) 


where the “multiplier” is realized using SQ-operators as already described. In this 
arrangement, we have realized a divider by “inverting” one input to a “multiplier.” 
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The arrangement is shown herewith. For very large positive values of the transmittance 


y 
=> r 
(A= œ) 
ae 
y(t) _ 
x(t) = r(t) 


A, the value of the signal at e must be essentially zero at all times. This requires that the 
output w of the multiplier must be essentially equal to the input signal y. Therefore, 


at any instant 
x(t)r(t) = w(t) = y(t) 
or 
Je). 

r(t) = x(0) (4.10) 
In order that the small error signal e will affect w so as to reduce e to zero, it is necessary 
that x(t) be positive. Hence, unless some means is found for changing the algebraic sign 
of A when x(t) becomes negative, this divider will operate correctly only for positive- 
value input signals. 


By combining a scalor and a delayor, we obtain an operator which yields an output value 
that is proportional to the value of the input of a prior instant. We shall show in a 
subsequent section that by using only scalors and delayors, we may describe the enormous 
class of linear, stationary operators with which you will be largely concerned. 

Whereas the choice of scalors and delayors as basic linear operators is relatively 
obvious, the best choice of basic nonlinear operators is much less certain. In this book, 
we use the static /imitor as the basic nonlinear operator. By using limitors in conjunction 
with scalors, we may approximate as closely as we wish most nonlinear operators (such as 
SQ and EXP). We select the limitor because it corresponds to a significant nonlinear 
property exhibited by many physical devices. 


Limitors 

We define a limitor to be a static, stationary operator which has unit transmittance 
when the input signal value is positive and has zero transmittance when the input value is 
negative. To denote a limitor, we shall use either of the symbols in Figure 4.24. Itis 


1 
x @——_—___p|____- » x @——_>———-® y 
when x(f) 20 
or > 
LIM 
x @————_>——® x @ ey 


when x(t)<0O 
FIGURE 4.24 Definition of a limitor. 
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evident that a limitor transmits only that portion of a signal which is positive in value, 
and blocks completely the negative part of the input signal. Thus, we can separate a 
signal into its positive and negative portions by implementing the operations illustrated 
by Figure 4.25. 


y The value of y, is equal to x(t) when 
ý x(t) > 0. Otherwise y(t) is zero. 


The value of y_ is equal to x(t) when 
x(t) < 0. Otherwise y_(£) is zero. 


FIGURE 4.25 


QUESTION 4.26 Is the operator shown below equivalent to a simple operator? 
If so, what is it? (Answer) 


=> Xx @——»——e/ 


QUESTION 4.27 Using only limitors and scalors, can you construct the ab- 
solute-value operator ABS previously encountered in Question 4.12? (Answer) 


The limitor enables us to separate a signal into its positive-valued and negative-valued 
components. This makes it possible to extend the operating range of the multiplier 
using LOG and EXP operators to two and four quadrants. For instance, to provide 
two-quadrant multiplication for either positive and negative values of x(t), with y(t) > 0, 


y 


FIGURE 4.26 


we may expand the operator considered earlier as illustrated by Figure 4.26. You 
should be able to show without any difficulty that 


z(t) = x(t)y(t) for y(t) > 0. 
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QUESTION 4.28 Modify the design of the two-quadrant multiplier just dis- 
cussed to permit four-quadrant operation with any x and y. 


Approximation of static nonlinear operators using limitors and scalors e If you 
plot pairs of input-output values for a limitor, you will obtain the graph shown in Figure 
4.27. This operator “clips off” all input-signal values less than zero; that is, whenever the 


y(t) 


LIM 


FIGURE 4.27 Input-output characteristic of a limitor. 


input signal has a negative value, the output signal value is zero. Sometimes it is useful 
to clip off the input signal below some threshold level, z, other than zero. This is readily 
accomplished by the arrangement in Figure 4.28. The clip level z may be a constant 
such as 1, or it may be determined by the value of another signal. In either case, the 
above arrangement defines a new operator CLIPz which yields at its output a signal 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.26 The value of the output signal y is 


Ve a ti 
When x(t) is positive, y,(t) = x(t) and y_(t) = 0. When x(t) is negative, y_(t) = x(t) 
and y,(t) = 0. Clearly, y(t) is identical to x(t) for all positive and negative values. 
(Furthermore, y(t) = 0 when x(t) = 0.) Hence, when combined, these two nonlinear 
limitors are equivalent to a linear scalor. This possibility of combining two nonlinear 
elements to obtain an overall system that is linear is widely used in electronic circuit 
design (e.g., in class B push-pull amplifiers). 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.27 


ABS 
o> x ui Y 


|x(t)|= xA) 
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y(t) 


LIM 


x(t) 


FIGURE 4.28 
whose value at each instant is the amount by which the value x(¢) of the input signal 
exceeds the clipping level z(t). The abbreviated symbol for this clipping operator is 
shown in Figure 4.29. 


1 . 
x y = x y 


z FIGURE 4.29 


Or, (x — z)LIM = xCLIPz. 


Observe that because LIM is nonlinear, superposition is not applicable (that is, in general, 
(x — z)LIM Æ xLIM — zLIM). Thus, at any instant, the value of the output signal is 
y(t) = xCLIPz(t), where 


_ fx(t)—2(t) — if [x(t) — z(t)] > 0, 
EOLIAN S { 0 if k =. 20) <0. 


By additively combining several clipping operators, we may approximate various non- 
linear functions with straight-line segments. The shape of the segments can be made to 
have any desired value by placing a suitable scalor after the clipping operator. 


y(t) 


x(t) x i y 


x FIGURE 4.30 
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For instance, to realize the static nonlinear input-output characteristic plotted in 
Figure 4.30 we may additively combine the output of three clippers having individual 
input-output characteristics as in Figure 4.31. 


-4 -3 -2-1 


Yityotys 


FIGURE 4.31 


QUESTION 4.29 Design, using clippers and scalors, a static nonlinear operator 
having the input-output characteristic shown. 


QUESTION 4.30 Itis desired to approximate the SQ-operator for input values 
of x from — 10 to +10 using an input-output characteristic composed of five straight-line 
segments, with breakpoints at x = —6, —2, +2, +6. Determine the optimum slopes 
of these segments so as to minimize the maximum discrepancy between xSQ(t) and the 
approximate y(t) for any x(t) within the interval -10to +10. What is the magnitude of 
this maximum error, [y(t) — xSQ(t)], expressed as a percentage of the maximum value 
of y(t)? (Answer) 
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QUESTION 4.31 If 10 straight-line segments were used to approximate the 
SQ-operator considered in Question 4.30, what would be the maximum error for the 
best design? Can you prove that the maximum percentage error is expressed in terms of 
the number, n, of segments by the equation °/, error = 100/n? ? 


Diode function generators e At the risk of confusing electrical circuits with signal 
flow-graphs, we here note that an ideal diode circuit element may be used to produce 
simple electrical circuits which exhibit some of the foregoing nonlinear input-output 


FIGURE 4.32 


characteristics. An electrical diode acts like a short circuit when v tends to be positive 
and like an open circuit when v is negative. That is, it can carry large positive current in 
the direction of the arrow (e+) with very little voltage drop v (i.e., like a short circuit). 
On the other hand, when v is negative so that the current tends to flow against the arrow, 
the diode can withstand large negative voltages with very little current flow (i.e., like an 
open circuit). The trouble with the circuit of Question 4.32 is that any loading resistance 
connected across the output terminals will alter vət. To avoid this difficulty we may 
introduce an operational amplifier (as in the PACE TR-10 x? DFG Model 16.101). As 
shown in, Figure 4.33, the voltage at v is isolated from the summing terminals of the 
operational amplifier when v is negative, because the diode then acts like an open 
circuit. 


—10 


Ro Rs 


-+ x “a Vout 


FIGURE 4.33 
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Under these conditions, 
= _ Rex — R,10 
v= —10 + =R, FR, 
QUESTION 4.32 Consider the accompanying circuit. Determine and plot 
Vout aS a function of vin (assuming that the diode is ideal). Note that a resistor must be 


10 K 


Vout 


placed between the voltage source and the ideal diode to avoid a contradiction in the 
meaning of the symbols. Why? (Answer) 


However, for x > 10R,/R., the diode becomes in effect a short circuit and the circuit 
behaves like an ordinary amplifier, having an amplification of —R,/R, for the input 


—10 
(For x > 


10 Ri) 
Ro 


— Vout 


Ry 2 
FIGURE 4.34 


signal x and an amplification — R;/R, for the negative constant — 10, as in Figure 4.34. 
Hence, for x > 10R,/R.z, the output — Vout is 

(— R3/Ry)x + (—Ra/R(— 10) = — vow. 
Hence, 


ee (R3/Ri)x — 10Rs/R2, 
on 0, if x < 10R,/Re. 


FIGURE 4.35 
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QUESTION 4.33 Show, starting from the circuit values given, that the input- 
output characteristic of the following circuit is as plotted. (Note that we have plotted 
v, although the actual output voltage is —v,, the negative of this.) (Answer) 


—10” 
() 


OO) 
+10° 
(All resistance values are in ohms) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.30 


y(t) 


By slightly lowering each segment so that the two end points are two units below the 
exact values, the midpoint of each segment will be two units above the exact value. Thus, 
the maximum error, when minimized in this way, is only two units out of 98, or 2% of 
the maximum output signal. 
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Although this design does offer the smallest maximum difference between the values 
of the exact and approximate output signals, it has the objectionable feature of producing 
nonzero output of two units when the input value is zero. In practice, the central seg- 
ment is lowered to coincide with the x-axis, thus increasing the maximum error to 4 when 
x = 2. (Note: ref 1 is a reference signal of constant, unit value.) 


xÒ 


x(t) 


As shown above, this operator approximates SQ only for positive x(t). However, since 
the absolute-value operator, ABS, may be realized using only one limitor by 


we obtain the following simple approximation to SQ over the full range of input signal 
values 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.32 When vw is positive, the diode arrow is 


negative with respect to the diode bar, and the diode therefore acts like an open circuit. 


Since the diode current is then zero, the voltage across the 10K resistor is likewise zero. 
The output voltage therefore differs from the input voltage by the battery voltage: 


Vout = Vin — 1 V (for Vout > 0). 


For vin < 1 V, the output voltage would tend to become negative, but now the diode 
conducts current in the direction of the diode arrow and acts like a short circuit. The 
current is such that the voltage across the resistor is equal to vin — 1 V, thus satisfying 
Kirchhoff’s voltage law with vy, = 0. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.33 In the circuit shown, the summing junc- 


—10° 


Ro 


Ri N 
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tion s of the operational amplifier is always practically at zero voltage. The diodes act 
either as short circuits or as open circuits, depending on whether current tends to flow 
through them in the direction of the diode arrow or in the reverse direction, respectively. 
Thus, to analyze this circuit, we must first determine whether the diode is to be treated as 
a short circuit or as an open circuit. Once this has been determined, the circuit is solved 
by the methods discussed at some length in the previous chapter. 

We may consider each diode branch individually. For the top branch, the voltage v is 
the result of the voltage x and the voltage —10. We may find v by superimposing the 
contribution of x (with — 10 temporarily reduced to zero) and the contribution of —10 V 
(with x temporarily reduced to zero). The voltage-divider relation immediately yields 


—10 
o> R Ry 
Ri Sa Re RaR 19) 
Ri +R 
_ Rox — R:(10) 
Rı + Re 
x v 
R2 
RitRe 


If v is negative, the upper diode will act like an open circuit, because current will try to 
flow against the diode arrow. For the values R, = 10K and Rə = 20K, the diode is 
therefore an open circuit for x < (R,/R,)(10) = 5, and there will be zero contribution to 
the output for x < 5. For x > 5, we have the diode acting like a perfect conductor, as 
shown. A similar discussion applies to the other two diode branches. Note that by 
reversing the electrical connections to the diode, as in the bottom branch, it may be made 
to conduct when x becomes more negative than —7.5. 


—10 


20 


Dead-zone operator e In most automobiles, it is necessary to turn the steering 
wheel through some small angle before it causes any effect on the steering. We might say 
that the relationship between the rotation of the steering wheel and the orientation of the 
front wheels is characterized by a dead zone. This relation is idealized in the unit dead- 
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xDDZN(r) 


DDZN 
x @———_—__»>——__—_® »=xDDZN 


FIGURE 4.36 Dead-zone operator. 
zone operator, DDZN, which has the input-output characteristic shown in Figure 4.36 


This dead-zone operator is easily constructed using two limitors, as in Figure 4.37. 


DDZN 


x e—a ) 


FIGURE 4.37 
QUESTION 4.34 Show that the input-output relation of a dead-zone operator 


with a positive feedback transmittance of 0.5 is as shown. 


y(t) 


DDZN 
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QUESTION 4.35 Plot the input-output characteristic of this operator (Answer) 
—4 


x 
DDZN 


QUESTION 4.36 What is the input-output characteristic of the dead-zone 
operator with negative feedback around it as shown? (Hint: Assign a value to the output 
signal y and determine what the value of x must have been to yield this value of y.) 

0.9 


1 DDZN 


By comparing the answers of Questions 4.35 and 4.36, what can you conclude about the 
effect of negative feedback around a nonlinear operator? (Answer) 


Positive and negative limitors e Many physical operators exhibit linear input- 
output characteristics over a limited range of input signal values, but if the input value is 
increased (or decreased) beyond some level, no further increase (or decrease) in the output 
is achieved. This situation is sometimes described by saying that the operator has 
become “‘saturated.” For instance, pushing harder on a gas pedal that has already 
bottomed on the floorboard will have little effect on the horsepower delivered by your 
automobile engine. This effect is idealized by positive, negative, and symmetric limitors. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.35 An easy way to obtain pairs of values for 
x and y needed to plot the input-output characteristic is to assign a value to the output 
and then determine what the input must have been to produce this output. 


0.9 


x(t) = w(t) — 0.9y(t) 
L5 
1.3 
1.1 
1 
|w(t)| < 1 |x(t)| < 1 
Cee = 
AG 


—1.3 
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In constructing the table, once the value of y has been assigned, we may use the input- 
output characteristic of DDZN to determine the value of w. The input x must then 
supply the return difference, w — 0.9y. The incremental change Ax can be estimated by 
considering DDZN as a scalor whose transmittance is either 1 or 0, depending upon 
whether the magnitude of w(t) is greater than or less than 1. For |x(t)| > 0, we have 


0.9 
A aS 10 
Ax Ay = Ax e———»—- Ay 
1 1 


since to increase the output by 1 unit, only 34; the required increase in the input to DDZN 
must be provided by input Ax, the rest of the input being provided by signal fed back 
from the output. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.30 Make a table as in the solution to Ques- 
tion 4.35. From this result, we see that the negative feedback tends to reduce the non- 
linearity of DDZN and make it resemble more nearly a scalor having unity transmittance. 


x(t) = s[w(t) + 490) 


5 5.2 

3 32 

1 1.2 

+0 0.2 
0 |w(t)| < 0.2 

—0 —0.2 

—1.2 


The slope of this characteristic for |w(t)| > 1 is found by replacing DDZN by a unit 
transmittance, as shown. 
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When the value of x lies between —0.2 and +0.2, the incremental transmittance of DDZN 
is zero. Then, the slope is zero, since 


A unit positive limitor, LMP, is defined by the input-output characteristic illustrated by 
Figure 4.38. More generally, we may wish to limit the output at some value z. This 


xLMP(r) 


LMP 
x O——— 0 x LMP 


FIGURE 4.38 


operator may be denoted by LMPz, where 


if x(t) < z, 


x(t) 
ME ° if x(t) > z. 


Evidently, LMP is a special case of LMPz with z = 1. It is easily realized as 


LMPz 
x O y 


ll 


FIGURE 4.39 
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A unit negative limitor, LMN, is defined by the input-output characteristic as illustrated 
by Figure 4.40. More generally, the operator LMNz limits the output value to not less 


xLMN(?) 


FIGURE 4.40 


than some value —z, 


_ x(t) if x(t) > =Z, 
xLMNz(t) = o if x(t) < —z. 


A unit, symmetric limitor, SLM, is defined by the input-output characteristics as illus- 
trated by Figure 4.41. More generally, for limiting the output at the +z levels, we may 
define the operator SLMz. As the sketch of the input-output characteristic shows, 
SLM has wnity scalar transmittance for |x(t)| < 1, and zero incremental transmittance for 


xSLM(f) 


SLM 
xX @—po xSLM 


FIGURE 4.41 


QUESTION 4.37 Is it true that 


~{/2 LMPI =) LMN2 
y => x @———_ eo y ? 


(Answer) 
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|x(t)| > 1. (A realization of this operator on the TR-10 analog computer is described 
on page 57 of the Operators Manual. It may be achieved (approximately) with the 
Personal Analog Computer by allowing the scalor box to overload.) A simple realiza- 
tion using a unit scalor and a DDZN operator is illustrated by Figure 4.42. 


3 + 
N PA í 
w= DDZN 7 Fá ONE 
l ae F Pa 
DS 1 ¢ 
“ 7 
N j Fa 
x y aso 
DDZN —1 —3 —2 -1 PX. 2 3 
£! + 
PA =j N 
? `“ 
ri 2 % 
a ` 
oe wW 
a“ saat 3 
FIGURE 4.42 


QUESTION 4.38 Which of the following implications hold true for all input 
signals x? 


SLM 1/2 SLM ? 1/2 SLM 
x 0—0 y Eea x @—_»>—-@_»>—-@ y 


QUESTION 4.39 Given the following cost of parts: 


A 
Scalor is camer L 


Limitor e rs! @ $2.00 
Unit-signal source ref 1 $1.00 


What is the least expensive symmetrical limitor, SLMz, you can design? 
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QUESTION 4.40 Show that the effect of positive feedback around a symmetrical 
limitor is to increase the slope of the transition region in its input-output characteristic. 


yw), 


B 
PETOS E Oe 
1 SLM 


(Answer) 


Signum operator e  Animportant special case of the operator considered in Question 
4.40 occurs when £ = 1. Then the width of the linear transition region is zero and the 
output has either the value +1 or —1, depending on whether the input value is positive 
or negative. This operator, therefore, preserves the algebraic sign of the input signal, but 
destroys all amplitude information. (In speech-communications equipment, the signum 


y(t) = xSGN() 


ll 


: SGN 
x e—a 


FIGURE 4.43 Definition of the signum operator. 


operator, often called a superlimiter, is sometimes used to compress a speech signal so as 
to remove all variations in loudness. Although the processed speech signal is badly 
distorted, the zero-crossings are accurately preserved and, surprisingly, the distorted 
speech signal is still intelligible.) We shall denote this operator by SGN where 


1 if x(t) > 0 
xSGN(t) =<0O if x(t) = 0 
—1 if x(t) <0 
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The signum operator provides a convenient way for comparing the values of two 
signals. For instance, the output of the operator shown in Figure 4.44 will be +1 
whenever x(t) > y(t) and —1 whenever x(t) < y(t). (We illustrate other uses of this 


x 


-1 


FIGURE 4.44 


important operator in a later chapter.) Before concluding this discussion of various 
nonlinear operators realizable from limitors and scalors, we should mention one other 
operator of major importance that exhibits a novel property, not hitherto encountered. 
This is the property of hysteresis. 


Hysteretic operator (or flip-flop) e Merely by adding unity positive feedback to the 
signum operator, we obtain a remarkable new property, illustrated by Figure 4.45. You 


1 
1 FLP 
x CONE ee ee S yY ec x @——____»>—_—_—_-® y 
SGN 


FIGURE 4.45 


should verify that the input-output characteristic of this new operator is described by the 
plot of Figure 4.46. (Remember that the value of y is either +1 or —1.) 


y(t) 


x(t) 


FIGURE 4.46 Input-output characteristic of a flip-flop. 


QUESTION 4.41 If at some instant ¢, the value of the input is between — 1 and 
+1, the input-output characteristic of the flip-flop shows that the value of the output 
may be either +1 or —1. What will determine which of these two possible output 
values actually occurs at that instant? (Answer) 
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QUESTION 4.42 Determine and plot, at each instant during the interval 
O < ¢ < 10, the output signal xFLP when the value of the input signal is as shown. 
(Answer) 


QUESTION 4.43 


1. Verify that the input-output characteristic of the accompanying operator is as shown. 


y(t) 


FLP 1.001 


1 SLM 


2. Plot y(t) if x(t) varies with time in accord with this graph. 


x(t) 
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3. Would the accompanying operator graph have an input-output characteristic similar 
to FLP? 


FLP 
1 SLM 


(Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.37 Yes! This illustrates the fact mentioned 
earlier that the choice of a basic nonlinear operator is not unique. We may use one kind 
to construct many others, using only scalors as the second basic operator. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.40 When |p(t)| < 1, the value of the input 
signal w to SLM must be equal to y(t). Thus, for | y(t)| < 1, SLM may be replaced by a 
scalor of unity transmittance, as shown. Hence, the portion of the input-output 
characteristic for | y(t)| < 1 is similar to that of a scalor of transmittance 1/(1 — 2). 


B 
SE a E 
1 w SLM 
B 1 
ee ee fe 
x y => x SOO T ) 
1 1 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.41 The properties of the flip-flop illustrated 
by the problem suggest that it may provide a useful way of storing information. So long 
as the input signal has an absolute value that is less than unity, the flip-flop may be in 
either of two states: in the up state, with the value of its output signal equal to +1, or in 
the down state, with the value of its output equal to — 1. To switch the flip-flop from the 
up State to the down state, the input signal must be more negative than —1. To switch 
the flip-flop from the down state to the up state, the input must be more positive than +1. 
The switching occurs instantaneously, and the flip-flop remains indefinitely in one or the 
other of its two states until the input signal achieves an appropriate value to cause it to 
change to the other state. . 

The input-output characteristic of a flip-flop exhibits a rectangular hysteresis loop. In 
fact, this nonlinear operator is an idealization of the essential characteristic of the mag- 
netic-core memory element used in practically all modern computers, and in the re- 
cording of information on magnetic tape. 

Another familiar illustration of this same flip-flop action is the ordinary toggle switch 
used to control the lights of a room. It also has ordinarily only two states, on and off, 
and the switch handle must be moved beyond a certain critical position to change the 
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switch mechanism from one state to the other. In fact, if one examines the mechanical 
linkage of a toggle switch, he finds: that it limits (because of mechanical stops that prevent 
the mechanism from moving beyond certain limits); that a spring provides a force which 
moves the mechanism away from its midposition; and that this force effectively acts as the 
positive feedback around SLM to drive the mechanism to its extreme position at either 
limit and hold it there until an “input” causes it to switch to the other state. 

The flip-flop thus has a “memory” which does not depend directly on the age of the 
input. It provides a very useful element for permanent storage of information. The 
molecules of iron on a magnetic tape used in a sound recorder are, in effect, little flip- 
flops which can be placed in one state or the other by the recording process. By sensing 
the magnetic field associated with these flip-flops on playback, we are able to recover the 
information. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.42 


xFLP(t) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.43 


1. The state of the flip-flop FLP is dependent on the most recent value of x for which 
|x(t)| > 1. If the algebraic sign of this most recent value is positive, the flip-flop 
must presently be in the up state; if the algebraic sign is negative, FLP will be in the 
down state. ` 

Assume that FLP is in the up state. Then w = x + 1, and by SLM 


FLP 1.001 esl. ifjx+l1ļ<1 
K= ie hed 
x y 
Í w SLM 
This evidently accounts for the upper branch of the input-output characteristic. 

The input to FLP will be more negative than —1 when y(t) < —0.999, or when 
x(t) < —1.999. At the first instant when x(t) < — 1.999, the flip-flop will flop to its 
down state and the value of w will suddenly become two units more negative (i.e., 
now w = x — 1 whereas previously w = x + 1). This yields the /ower branch of the 
input-output characteristic, where the operator remains until the value of the input 
exceeds x(t) > 1.999, when FLP flips to its up state, and the upper branch again 
applies. 
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2. The value of the output for the specified x(t) is therefore 


y(t) 


3. Without the scalor of transmittance slightly greater than 1, the input to FLP would 
never exceed 1 in magnitude and the state of FLP would not be alterable by x(t). 


From these several examples, it should be evident that nonlinear operators exhibit 
some remarkable properties. We have shown how to build up successively more com- 
plex operators, starting with only scalors and limitors, and how signal flow-graph 
notation may be used to describe these systems of operators. On the other hand, we 
have not been able to use Mason’s rule to reduce the operators to simpler form. Such 
reductions are possible only when the individual operations are linear. 


Comparison of Nonlinear with Linear Operations 


If you will examine the five basic rules for interpreting signal flow-graphs given at the 
beginning of this chapter, you will see that they say nothing whatsoever about the linearity 
or stationarity of the individual operators. The signal flow-graph rules do require that 
the various signals flowing into each node sum to form a new signal at that node. This is 
a useful rule because useful signals are additive. Rule 3 is a simple convention for ex- 
pressing a signal as the sum of other signals. Why then are we so interested in linear 
operators ? 

Linear operators are of great importance because the effect of two linear operators 
applied in succession to a signal is equivalent to a single linear operator acting on the 
signal. By inductive reasoning, starting from this property it is easy to show that any 
number of linear operations applied in succession is equivalent to a single linear operator. 
For instance, a signal in passing through a hi-fi amplifier is operated on by many different 
linear elements in the amplifier. The overall effect of the amplifier, which transforms the 
input signal into the output signal, is itself a linear operator. Because the individual 
elements are linear, they may be combined to find equivalent relations among the re- 
maining signals. 

Only with linear operators is reduction to an equivalent form possible, in general. For 
instance, the composite operator SQ?, obtained by two successive applications of the 
squaring operator, is not a squaring operator. On the other hand, if L is a linear 
operator, then L? is itself linear. Because of this semigroup* property of linear operators, 
whereby matings of linear operators beget only linear operators, the analysis of linear 


* A set of operators is said to form a group if: the “product” of any two yields an operator that is 
already in the set; the set includes an identity operator; and the inverse of each operator exists and is 
also a member of the set. If only the first two conditions are satisfied (i.e., some of the operators 
may not have inverses belonging to the set), the set is called a semigroup. 
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systems is enormously simplified. Linear systems may be very large, but their analysis 
is not made more difficult because of this fact. The analysis only becomes longer. 

The possibility of reducing a flow-graph is a direct consequence of its linearity. This is 
illustrated by operators shown in Figure 4.47. Here, A,, A2, B,, and B, are scalors, but 


FIGURE 4.47 General-operator graph. 


P, Q, and R are, for the moment, arbitrary operators. In algebraic symbols, this graph 
states that 


(1) XA; + x,A, = u, 
(2) x,B, + x2Bz 
(3) uP + vQ = vw, 
(4) wR = y. 


If we wish to reduce this graph by eliminating node w, we could substitute (3) into (4) 
to obtain 


I 
< 


(5 [uP + vQ]R = y. 
Unless R has the additive (i.e., distributive) property of a linear operator, further reduc- 
tion of this expression is not possible. However, if R is linear, then this expression may 
be written as 


PR 
(6) uPR + vQR=y, y 
QR 
Vv 


FIGURE 4.48 


and node w in the graph of Figure 4.47 has been eliminated by expressing y directly in 
terms of equivalent operations on u and v. (Note that these equivalent operators need 


not themselves be linear.) 
Next, suppose we wish to eliminate nodes u and v. Substitution of (1) and (2) into 


(6) yields 
(7) [x1Ay + X2A]PR + [x1B, + x2B,JQR = y, 
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and, again, further reduction is impossible unless P and Q are linear operators. Then, 


x,[A,PR + B, QR] + X,[A,PR + B.QR] —= y 
or 


FIGURE 4.49 


These are precisely the graph “‘transmittances” from each source node to the sink. 

It should be evident that reduction of the graph to express the output directly in terms 
of the sum of equivalent operations on each of the input signals is possible only because 
the operators P, Q, and R are linear. This is why we are so interested in linear operators 
—only for systems of linear operators can we construct a reasonably simple general 
theory. (And, a substantial part of that theory is contained in the flow-graph methods 
that you have now learned.) 


Commutative operators e Thus far we have not required that the operators com- 
mute, But, as pointed out in Chapter 2, unless they do commute, the algebraic reductions 
are more complicated. Furthermore, Mason’s formula cannot be applied in its simple 
form to solve an operator graph. 

Scalors are clearly commutative operators—the overall effect of AB is the same as BA 
on any signal, as illustrated by Figure 4.50. Scalors are static operators and not very 


A B B A 
i @——__»>——_e—_>——eo SD i @©—or 0 
(i,0) 


FIGURE 4.50 Scalors are commutative operators. 


interesting. Physical systems are usually dynamic in the sense that the value of a signal 
at any instant depends on the values of other signals at earlier instants. The simplest 
linear dynamic operator that is clearly commutative is the delayor. It is, next to the 
scalor, the most fundamental operator. 

A scalor yields a new signal whose value at each instant is a constant multiple of the 
value of the original signal at the same instant. A delayor yields a new signal whose 
value at time ft is equal to the value of the original signal at the earlier time t — T, where 
T is the value of the time delay. Thus, suppose we applied in succession DELT, and 
DELT, to a signal x. The values of the signals at any instant ¢ are illustrated by Figure 
4.51. Evidently, two delayors in cascade are equivalent to a single delayor having a time 


DELT: DELT? 
X 


x(t) x(t-T) x(t- Ty -— Tə) 
Figure 4.51 Delays add. 
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delay T = T; + T, equal to the sum of the two delays. From this it follows that the 
same overall delay is achieved regardless of the order in which the delays occur. So de- 
layors commute with other delayors, and we have already shown that delayors and 
scalors commute. Delayors may therefore be included along with scalors in our system 
of operators, and we can apply flow-graph methods to them. It is remarkable that 
scalors and delayors provide primitive operators from which all operations found in 
linear, stationary physical systems may be constructed—no other kinds of operators are 
needed! All such operators, because they are composed of scalors and delayors, are 
likewise commutative. Our flow-graph methods therefore apply to the enormous class 
of linear, stationary physical systems that you will encounter in engineering work of all 
kinds. 


Delayors 


The overall effect of two cascaded delayors is equivalent to a single delayor whose time 
delay is the sum of the delay times of the constituent delayors. In contrast, two cascaded 
scalors are equivalent to a single scalor whose transmittance is the product of the trans- 
mittances of; the constituent scalors. It might seem that delayors in cascade combine 
according to a “summation” rule, whereas scalors combine according to a “product” 
rule. By introducing a convenient notation, however, we may combine two cascaded 
delayors by the same “product” rule that applies to scalors. 

Up to now, we have used the symbol DELT to denote a delayor whose delay is T. A 
slightly different notation will permit us to manipulate delayor symbols in exactly the 
same way as scalor symbols. The key idea is that the value of the delay T appear as an 
exponent. To support the exponent, we need some symbol to which it may be applied. 
We shall denote the delay operator by the composite symbol Z-T where the “exponent,” 
—T, signifies the time delay.* The fact that two cascaded delayors with delays T; and 
T>, respectively, are equivalent to a single delay of time delay Tı + T, is now automatic- 
ally implied by our notation as illustrated by Figure 4.52. We may combine the cas- 


ZT! ZT Z-(Tı+ T2) 
tf @——__»>—_____9@—___»>___—__-9 om f @———_»>—_—_e r 


FIGURE 4.52 Addition of delays is implied by the notation. 


caded delayors with a product rule because the same base, Z, is “raised” to the “powers” 
—T, and —T;3: 
77712 T2 == ZF tT.) 


As before, we combine this operator symbol with the symbol for the signal on which it 
acts to form the symbol for the resulting signal. If the value of the input signal f at the 
- instant ¢ is f(t), then the value of the delayed signal fZ~7 at the instant t is fZ-7(t) = 
f(t — T). Notice no delay at all (that is, T = 0) is represented by Z~° = 1, which 
- is equivalent to a scalor of unity transmittance. 


* In accord with present-day notation for Z-transforms (which are extensively used in the design 
and analysis of control systems), the choice of the symbol Z is quite arbitrary; we could have chosen 
DEL or any other symbol. However, the symbol Z does reveal the close ties with the theory of 
Z-transforms, and that is why we use Z. 
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An interesting question is whether the delay operator Z-T has an inverse, (Z~7)~1=Z?, 
To be consistent, the symbol Z? should denote an anticipator which would yield an output 
signal the value of which at any instant is the value of the input signal T time units in the 
future. Although such anticipatory operators are sometimes theoretically useful, they 
are not physically realizable. To correspond to a physical operator, the exponent of Z 
must not be positive. (You may ask, “Why then not-define the delay operator with a 
positive exponent, instead of the negative exponent as in Z~*?”? The reason for the 
negative exponent is so that our results will agree with traditional Z-transform notation.) 


Signal generators e With delayors in our stockpile of operators, we may now 
accomplish many additional operations. By using scalors and delayors, we may generate 
from a given signal new signals quite different from the original signal. (Scalors alone 
produce signals that are mere replicas of their inputs.) This possibility greatly extends 
the class of signals that may be described by ourtheory. By using interconnected systems 
of scalors and delayors, we may generate very complex signals from even the simplest 
signal. 

To illustrate these possibilities, consider the very simple signal with unit value over the 
time interval 0 < t < 1 and zero value elsewhere. The signal is like an idealized tele- 
graph dot. We suppose that it is produced by a dot generator, shown in Figure 4.53. 


AM 


fi Ofi 


Signal generator Value of signal as function of time 
FIGURE 4.53 A “dot” signal generator. 
How may we operate on this dot to produce a dash? The dash has unit value over the 


time interval 0 < t < 3 and a value of zero elsewhere. A plot of the values of the dash 
fz as a function of time is shown in Figure 4.54. A dash is equivalent to three dots, of 


fol) “Dash” 


FIGURE 4.54 A “dash” is composed of three “ dots.” 


which two are delayed. The second dot begins where the first ceases, and the third dot 
begins where the second ceases. Hence, we may generate a dash from a dot by applying 
the sequence of operations shown in the operator graph in Figure 4.55. We have thus 
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A) fD 
JA 
t f 
af O° 4 eS e 16 
AZA 
Pa E Seen 
t fiza 
-1 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
fi Z-2(t) 


1 
t fiz? 
10 4 2 3 4 5 6 


FIGURE 4.55 Synthesis of a “dash” from a “dot.” 


used the dot generator along with two delayors and scalors to make a dash generator, as 
shown in Figure 4.56. 


fo(t) 


1+Z-14+Z-2 


“Dash” generator “Dash” signal 


FIGURE 4.56 


QUESTION 4.44 Itis desired to generate the signal f}, whose value at any time 
varies in accord with this plot. Specify, by drawing an operator graph, the operation 
upon the dot signal that will produce f3. (Answer) 


f(D 
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QUESTION 4.45 With reference to the same signal described in the preceding 
question, specify, by drawing an operator graph, the operation upon the dash signal fz 
that will produce f3. Also, use the fact that A + Z-t + Z~?) = fa to show that the 
operation just prescribed on fa corresponds to the same operation specified in Question 
4.44 on the dot signal. (Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.44 The desired new signal f, may be com- 


posed from delayed and amplified dots, as is evident from this sketch. 


f3(t) 


Hence, 
fit 2fiZ-* + 3A + 2f4Z- A hlt = fh 
or 
Ail + 2Z7* + 3Z7-? + 2278 + Zt = fy. 


In flow-graph form, we have a realization of the operator for transforming fı into fz. 


This operator graph shows that the value of f at any instant f is given by the value of fi 
at the same instant multiplied by the scalar 1, plus the value of fı at the instant ¢ — 1 
multiplied by the scalar 2, plus the value of f, at the instant t — 2 multiplied by the scalar 
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3, etc. This operator is an example of the enormously important class of operators of 
the general form 


H = > a,Z7*, (4.11) 
k 


where an arbitrary scalar a, is associated with each delay value 7,.* We shall show later 
that by letting the number of terms increase without limit so that the difference, Ary = 
Te+1 — Tg, between successive delay values becomes vanishingly small, this general form 
encompasses the entire class of linear stationary operators relevant to physical systems. 
When an operator H of the form given by Equation 4.11 is applied to any signal f, the 
resulting signal is composed of weighted time-shifted replicas of the original signal: 


fH = 12 az] 
= 2 apf Zk. (4.12a) 


For the specific operator shown in the flow-graph, the values of 7, are 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
and the associated values of the weighting factors a, are 1, 2, 3, 2, and 1. The value of 
the signal fH represented by Equation 4.12a at any instant t is 


fH(t) = 2 af Z(t) = 2 ap f(t — Ty). (4.12b) 


Equation 4.12b clearly shows that the value of the output signal fH(t) depends on earlier 
values of the input signal, each weighted by an associated scalar factor. Thus, for the 
specific operator shown in the flow-graph, 


fH = fil + 2Z-1 + 3Z-2 + 22-2 + Z-4] 
SPAT NBT? IIT 8 ey V 


where we have written explicitly the individual terms in the summations indicated in 
Equation 4.12a. The value of the signal fH at any instant ¢ is given by the sum of the 
values of its components at that instant: 


Flt) = fit) + 2A — 2) + 3A 2) + 24@ 3) + AG — 4). 


When f(t) is the dot function portrayed in Figure 4.53, the function /,(t) takes on the 
specified values. 


* The large Greek sigma is a standard symbol for denoting the sum of a set of terms, each having 
the form of the expression written after the sigma. This general form will involve an index (in this 
Instance, k), and the variables (such as a and 7) are functions of this index. Traditionally, the index 
ranges over some set of integers, usually defined by writing the largest above the sigma sign and 
Smallest below. When the index range is not of interest, we simply show the summation index. 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.45 The signal fs may also be composed from 
delayed dashes, as is evident from this sketch: 


1 


t Ft), 
-1 0 1 2 3 4 
1 
t fa£ H(t), 
f. 0 1 2 3 4 
1 
t foZ~(t). 
af 0 1 2 3 4 
f3(t) 


AO = alt) + AZ) + aL“) 
= fall + Z- + Z=). 


or 


1+Z-1+Z-2 
fh oeh 
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We have previously shown that the dash is itself obtainable by a suitable operation 
on a dot: 
1+Z-14-Z-2 
ff, @——_———_ > fy 


But, by the previous answer, fs may be obtained by an appropriate operation on fz. 
Hence, to express f in terms of fı, we may combine the two linear operations 


1+Z-14Z-2 Zibo 
fi ( n ae 2 fs 
So 


The overall result is found by ordinary “‘multiplication”’ of the two cascaded operators 
1+ Z+ zZ? 
1+ Z+ Zz? 
(1+Z-14+Z-2) (1+Z-1+Z-2) e oae n 
SSS SO + 7-14 J-24 Z- 
+ Z+ Z-?4+Z-4 
1+ 2Z-+ + 3Z7* + 2Z7% + Z-4 


But this product is identical to the operator found in the previous problem. This exam- 
ple reveals how the operators may be manipulated algebraically and combined to get new 
results. 

You can see why this particular notation is a convenient one for treating delayors. 


The answers to Questions 4.44 and 4.45 show that often several different arrangements 
of scalors and delayors will produce the same result. The particular arrangement that is 
preferred will depend on engineering considerations such as, which one may be realized 
physically most cheaply, or most reliably, or most compactly. Physical realizations of 
delayors are usually quite expensive, with the cost being proportional to the delay time. 
Scalors are relatively cheap. To illustrate, suppose that each delayor costs $10 per unit 
time delay or any fraction thereof (e.g., the delayor Z~1-° costs $20), and suppose that 
scalors cost $1 each. Now, to generate a dash from a dot, we may use the arrangement 
depicted in either Figure 4.57 or Figure 4.58. 


1 Cost: $ 1.00 scalor 
AE =e 30.00 delayors 
f, he —— 
eS ee $31.00 total. 
FIGURE 4.57 
f ; f: 
: i Cost: $ 2.00 scalors 
20.00 delayors 
Z-1 CEO 
7-1 $22.00 total. 


FIGURE 4.58 
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If least cost were the criterion for choice, the second realization would be preferred. 
It is interesting to note that the first delayor does double duty in that realization, thus 
saving $10 (of which $1 is used for the second scalor). This possibility of arranging one 
operator strategically to accomplish the same result as many operators located elsewhere 
was mentioned in Chapter 2. There, a single phase equalizer at the transmitter of a 
television station was used rather than a separate phase equalizer in every television 
receiver. 

The arrangement shown in the flow-graph in the answer to Question 4.44 is grossly 
inefficient and uses unnecessary components. If Z~° is a delayor having a delay time of 
less than unity and therefore costing $10, the realization of the operator graph shown in 
the graph would cost $123. By removing unnecessary branches and rearranging the 
delayors in cascade to use the smaller delays in building up larger delays, we can save 
money. 


QUESTION 4.46 John Jones claims that he can construct an operator for gen- 
erating f3 from a single dot fı for a total cost of parts of only $44. How does he do it? 
(Answer) 


Effect of loops e In our discussion of delayors, we have not thus far encountered 
feedback loops. Loops are widely used in control and communications systems. 
Phonograph records of rock-and-roll singers would sound worse without the delayors in 
feedback loops that enrich their renderings with artificial reverberation. 


FIGURE 4.59 


Let us investigate the signal f4 that would be generated if the dot f, were applied to the 
operator graph with a loop as shown in Figure 4.59. This graph expresses f, in terms of 
the input signal fi: 


fit faZ-? =g, 
g=Sa. 
Hence, : 
fi +A? = fa. (4.20a) 
At any instant ż, the signals in Equation 4.20a have the values 
Alt) + falt = 2) = fd). (4.206) 


The value of the signal f4 at any instant ¢ is equal to the value of the input signal at tha 
same instant plus the value of the signal f, at the instant t — 2, two time units prior to t 
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Let us apply Equation 4.20b to find the value of f4(t) when f(t) is as sketched in Figure 
4.60. We assume that f/,(t) is identically zero for allt < 0. Since fı is the cause of fa, 
the value of f,(¢) must likewise be zero for allt < 0. Consider then the value of /,(t) for 


Af 


FIGURE 4.60 


0<t< 2. Over this interval, t — 2 will be less than 0. Hence, f,(t — 2) is zero and 
will not affect the value for f,(t), given by Equation 4.20b, 


fit) =fit) for t<2. (4.21a) 


Equation 4.21a enables us to plot the value of f,(t) for allt < 2. Over the time interval 
prior to t = 2, f,(t) looks just like f(t). 

Next, consider the value of f,(t) during the time interval2 < t < 4. Over this interval, 
fi(t) is zero and Equation 4.20b simplifies to 


Sat — 2) = ft). (4.21b) 


But the value of f,(¢ — 2) is just the value of f,(t) two time units earlier, and this has 
already been found for any ¢ less than 2. Therefore, the values of f, within the interval, 
2<t< 4, are identical to the values at corresponding instants within the first 
interval 0 < ¢t < 2. Since the function f(t) exhibits a dot at the beginning of the 
interval 0 < ¢ < 2, it will also exhibit a dot at the beginning of the interval 2 < t < 4. 
By the same reasoning, the dot will be repeated at the beginning of the intervals 
4<t< 6,6 <t <8, etc. In other words, a delayor in a feedback loop has created 
a periodic train of pulses from a single pulse. 

Delayors connected in feedback loops like that just illustrated are used extensively in 
modern communications equipment, radars, and digital computers. By repeating the 
input signal over and over at later times, they offer a kind of “memory.” (Indeed, there 
is some evidence that closed loops of nerve cells may function in a similar way to provide 
short-term memory in our nervous system.) In the original UNIVAC digital computer, 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.46 Two possible realizations for the operator 


needed to convert the dot fı into the stile-like signal f3, are shown here. 


1 


Ji fs 
71 
Cost: $ 4.00 scalors 
40.00 delayors 
7-1 E ee ales 
$44.00 total. 
71 
Zt 
and 
1 te 1 
fi fs 
Z1 Zt 
7-1 Z-1 


In the first graph, the equivalent algebraic form is 
H = 1 + Z2 + 2713+ Z2 + ZDR. 


By factoring out the successive delayors, the total cost of the delayors is reduced to its 
minimum value. Note that this factoring technique is a systematic way of causing each 
factored operator to be utilized most fully by all subsequent operators. Thus, important 
design principles correspond to simple algebraic processes, such as factoring, that you 
already know. 

You will find it useful to review some of these algebraic manipulations. In particular, 
given algebraic polynomials P(x) and D(x), with P(x) of higher degree than D(x), you 
may express P(x) as 


P(x) = D(x~)Qi(%) + R(x). (4.13) 
Equation 4.13 is more commonly written as 
P(x) _ R(X) 


Here, Q(x) and R(x) are the quotient and remainder polynomials obtained by “dividing” 
P(x) by D(x). The degrees of these polynomials satisfy the relations 


deg Q, = deg P — deg D, (4.15a) 
deg R < deg D. (4.15b) 
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Given an algebraic polynomial, such as P(x), we may assign a numerical value, for 
example a, to the symbol x and evaluate the numerical polynomial P(a) for x = a.* If 
the value of P(a) is zero, a is said to be a zero of the polynomial P(x). The simplest 
polynomial which has a as its zero is x — a. This polynomial is of the first degree and 
it has only one zero (namely, a). More generally, a polynomial of the nth degree will 
have n zeros. 

Let a be one of the zeros of P(x). Let D(x) = x — abe the simplest polynomial with 
a as its zero. Then, Equation 4.13 must hold for any numerical value assigned to the 
symbol x. In particular, it must hold when x = a: 


P(a) = D(@Qi(@) + R@). (4.16) 


Since both P(a) and D(a) are zero, the value of R(x) must likewise be zero when x = a. 
But, by Equation 4.15b, R(x) must be of zero degree (i.e., a constant). Since this con- 
stant is zero when x = a, it must be zero for all x. Thus, (x — a) is an exact divisor of 
P(x) because the remainder R(x) = 0: . 


P(x) = (x — a)Qi(). (4.17) 


If we divide P(x) by (x — a), the value of the remainder will be zero. This is the re- 
mainder theorem. It offers a simple way of checking whether a given value is indeed a 
zero of P(x). (Use this method to show that —3 is a zero of x? + 3x? + 2x + 6.) 

Now Q(x) is a polynomial of degree one less than P(x). Let a, be a zero of Q(x). 
Then, by the same argument just given, Q,(x) = (x — a2)Q(x), or 


P(x) = (x — a(x — a2)Q2(x), (4.18) 


where Q(x) is a polynomial of degree two less than P(x). Continuing in this way, we 
finally express the original nth degree polynomial as the product of n first-degree poly- 
nomials formed from the n zeros of P(x): 


P(x) = C(x — a@)(X — ag)... (X — an). (4.19) 


Evidently, the way to factor an nth degree algebraic polynomial into its first-degree 
factors is to treat x as a numerical variable and solve the equation P(x) = 0 for its n 
roots, d1, dj,...,a,. Except for the constant multiplier c, these roots completely 
define the right-hand side of Equation 4.19. 

A polynomial may be factored in different ways which are especially useful for par- 
ticular purposes. For instance, to evaluate a polynomial such as P(x) = x* + 2x? + 
3x? + 2x1 + 1 for a given value of x, it is easier to first factor out x repeatedly as 


P(x) = x(x(x@ + 2) + 3) +2) +1. 


(Remember that in evaluating a cluster of nested parenthetical terms, you start with the 
innermost term.) This form requires 4 additions and 3 multiplications to evaluate P(x) 
for x equal to some specified value, whereas to evaluate the more familiar form xt + 2x? + 
3x? + 2x + 1 one could use as many as 4 additions and 13 multiplications. The 


* Observe that the symbol x need not originally denote a numerical quantity—it may be an operator 
such as Z-!, However, there is no reason why we cannot substitute for the symbol x a numerical 
quantity, if we choose to do so. 
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rearrangement of the terms in an algebraic expression is therefore important for compu- 
tational purposes as well in the design of efficient systems. 
In the second graph, the equivalent algebraic form is expressed even more compactly, 


H = [1 + Z + ZE. 
By multiplying out either expression, we find that H is the desired operator: 
H = 1 + 2271 32 + 2278 + Zt, 


Of these two forms, that of the second graph offers the advantage of requiring the least 
variety of parameter values. It uses only scalors of unity transmittance and consists of 
two identical subunits connected in cascade. It therefore would be easier to assemble 
and test, because each subunit may be tested independently. It is preferred over the first 
realization for this reason. 


mercury delay lines were connected in feedback loops to store the numbers (encoded 
into long sequences of dots) and to perform some of the arithmetical operations. * 

The procedure that we have just used to find f4 may be formalized by using Equation 
4.20b to find the value of f,(t — 2) simply by replacing t by t — 2 (this is certainly legit- 
imate since t represents any instant, and for any choice ¢, the instant ¢ — 2 is equally 
acceptable). This substitution yields 


A@ — 2) + f(t — 4) = fat — 2). (4.22a) 
By substituting this into Equation 20b, we obtain 
A@) + At- 2) + f(t - 4 = falt). (4.22b) 
But Equation 4.22b is also valid for any t. By replacing t by t — 4, we find that 
AG-4+ACG -— 6) + Alt- 8) = ft — 4). (4.22c) 


Substitution of this expression for f4(t — 4) into Equation 4.22b yields 
At) +A —-2)+ AG -4 + AG — 6 + ft 8) = fat). (4.22d) 


* A mercury delay line exploits the fact that acoustic waves travel through a medium like mercury 
with a more or less fixed velocity. The digital signal, consisting of a long sequence of dots, is applied 
to a quartz transducer to generate a corresponding acoustic signal at one end of a long mercury-filled 
tube. The acoustic signal arrives greatly attenuated at the other end of the tube, delayed by whatever 
time it takes for the sound to propagate through the mercury. It is then converted by another 
quartz transducer into a weak electrical signal that may be reamplified and reshaped to recover the 
original signal, now delayed. Because the acoustic signal is much weakened by energy losses as it 
propagates through the tube, the maximum length of the mercury column cannot exceed a few feet. 
This therefore limits the maximum time delay that can be achieved in this way. However, several 
delayors may be connected in cascade to obtain an equivalent overall delay equal to the sum of the 
delay times of the individual delayors. 

The memory developed for the UNIVAC computer used clusters of six tubes in a single, tempera- 
ture-controlled, mercury-filled tank with six input-output amplifiers mounted externally to achieve 
the necessary overall time delay. According to the paper by Auerbach et al. (“ Mercury Delay Line 
Memory Using a Pulse Rate of Several Megacycles,’’ JRE Proc., 37, no. 8 (August 1949), pp. 855- 
861); this recirculating memory could process 5,000,000 dots (i.e., “ bits”) per second. You will find 
this early descriptive paper quite interesting. 
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Continuing in this way, we obtain an ever-lengthening series of M + 1 terms for f4(t) 
of the form (with T = 2), 


| 5, fil = kT)| + fat — MT) = f(t). (4.22e) 


Suppose that we continue this process indefinitely, thus allowing the integer M to increase 
indefinitely. Under what conditions on f(t) are we assured that the series (4.22e) will 
yield a well-defined value for f4(t)? 

A sufficient (although not a necessary) condition that the infinite series obtained from 
Equation 4.22e converge to the value of f4(t) is that the value of the input signal fı should 
be zero for all t prior to some epoch. (The epoch of a signal is the time at which it begins, 
which, for convenience, we assume is at tf = 0.) Then, by the assumption of causality, 
the value of f, must also be zero for all t prior to this same epoch. But note that the last 
term in the series given by Equation 4.22e is f,(t — MT). Whatever value of t we select 
at which to evaluate f4, this last term will be the value of f4 at an instant MT time units 
prior to t. That is, as M increases without limit, (£ — MT) decreases toward large 
negative values. But remember that both f,(t) and f(t) are zero for all time prior to 
some epoch instant (for instance, at t = 0). The value of f4(t) is therefore well defined 
for any finite value of t by the seemingly infinite series 


A@) + AG — T) +A — 27) +--+ = falt) (4.22f) 


because all terms beyond the Mth (for which MT > t) will have a value of zero. This 
series is consequently actually finite for any f,(t) that vanishes prior to some epoch. 

Equation (4.22f) is a statement about the signal values at certain instants. What is 
the corresponding statement about the signal itself ? Evidently, the various terms in 
Equation 4.22f are the values at time ¢ of the signals in the expression 


SP he e sees (4.22g) 
But this expression may be written as a single equivalent operation upon f: 
All + ZT + Z 4+ Z +. PH fy. (4.22h) 


It is easy to verify that the infinite series [1 + Z~7 + Z~?7 + Z~87 +.---]is the inverse 
of the operator [1 — Z~-7]. 


QUESTION 4.47 Show by direct “multiplication” that the infinite operator 
Series [1 + Z-T + Z-?7 + Z~8? +..-]is the inverse of the operator [1 — Z-T]. 


Hence, Equation 4.22h becomes 
l . 
All = Z = fh = Alza (4.22) 


But this is just the solution that we would have obtained from the original operator graph by 
Mason’s method! In fact, we could have written down Equation 4.22g directly by 
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following the flow of signal fı through this graph over all possible paths. Thus, one path 
(over the two cascaded scalars) leads directly into the node for f4. However, additional 
paths go around the loop once, twice,..., numbers of times. There are an infinite 
number of paths from f, to fa because of the loop. The signal f, is the sum of the incom- 
ing signals over all of these paths, 


HALT HAZ +.--=fi, (4.23) 


which is precisely Equation 4.22g. 


zT 


FIGURE 4.61 


The principal result of the analysis involving Equations 4.20b through 4.22f is that 
infinite expansions of delayors such as 4.23 will generally be valid provided that the value 
of the input signal f, vanish prior to some epoch. This conclusion also applies to any 
operator graph composed of arbitrarily many delayors and scalors for precisely the same 
reasons discussed above. 


d_y(t) 


FIGURE 4.62 Creation of a unit-step signal from a dot. 


As a simple illustration of these ideas, we may generate a unit-step signal d_, froma unit 
dot by means of the simple one-loop operator, as shown in Figure 4.62 where 


1 ift>0, 
ae F if t <0. 


In a subsequent section, we shall see that the unit-step function d_,(t) plays an important 
role in describing signals created by physically realizable operators. 


QUESTION 4.48 Piot the value at any instant within the time interval —1 < t 
<8 of the output signal rą when each of the different input signals x;, shown is applied to 
the operator graph. (Answer) 
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QUESTION 4.49 Given the triangular pulse xı, design an operator H for trans- 
forming x, into a triangular pulse x, of twice the duration of x,: (Answer) 


xı(ć) x(t) 
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QUESTION 4.50 Suppose that the signal x, considered in the previous question 
were first recorded on magnetic tape moving at 7.5 in./sec, and immediately played back 
with the tape running at 3.75 in./sec. Would the played-back signal resemble x, (assum- 
ing a perfect recorder and playback device)? Would this process be linear? station- 
ary? dynamic? (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.51 Design a signal generator for the periodic signal f; in the ac- 
companying sketch, using a dot fı as the original signal. What is the lowest cost that 
you achieve? (Answer) 


fs) 


QUESTION 4.52 In the $67 graph shown in the answer to Question 4.51, there 
are three scalor branches each with unity transmittance. Can any of these branches be 
eliminated without jeopardizing the performance of the operator? (Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.48 


Here, the equivalent-operator series is 


7-3 


roa ee ie a a a a 


Hence, the r consists of the sum of time-delayed replicas of the input signal x, 


r = XZ + xZ7*# + xZ 8 + xZ FP es, 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.49 We must first decompose xs into weighted 


and delayed replicas of xı. The sketch shows how this may be done. 


x(t) 


Hence, 


0.5x, + x Z708 + 0.5x,Z71 + xe. 
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This operation may be accomplished by the following arrangement: 


0.5 
Xi X6 


Cost: $23.00 
0.5 


Z-0.5 


Note that a scalor changes only the amplitude of a signal at each instant and has no effect 
on the time axis. We might wonder whether a time-stretch operator is physically 
realizable. Question 4.50 suggests that it may be! 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.50 Ina magnetic tape recorder, the playback 
head is spaced about 1 in. farther along the tape than the record head, and it is standard 
practice to monitor what has just been recorded. What one hears must be delayed by at 
least 1/7.5 sec. However, by providing a take-up loop so as to increase the length of tape 
between the record and playback head, this time delay can be increased greatly. In fact, 
the length of the loop can vary with time, and interesting effects may be achieved in this 
way. In principle, this process is linear, although certainly not stationary. A very 
interesting operation is achieved by replaying the tape, but in the reverse direction. This 
time-reversal operation is ideally linear, but nonstationary. Signals which exist over 
finite time intervals may be reversed in time so that on playback what was originally the 
past now becomes the future and vice versa. This is a useful method for realizing “ non- 
realizable” anticipatory operators. (Of course, the large time lag between the original 
occurrence of the signal and the “time-reversed”’ reproduction makes this operation 
consistent with the principle of physical causality.) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.51 In Question 4.44, we showed that it was 


possible to generate a stile-like signal f, from a dot f1, as shown. Evidently the periodic 


fÀ 


(1+Z-1 + Z-2)2 


t fi o f 
oO 1 234 : i 


signal f, is composed of f3 components of alternating sign, each delayed by an additional 
6 time units, as shown below. 
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flez tagze 


sial -4 


This sequence of operations may be performed by the cascaded operators 


(1+Z-1 + Z-2)2 1+Z-6 
fi OG 
fs 


The first operator for generating fz from f, has already been designed by John Jones for 
a parts cost of $44 (see Question 4.46). The second operator may evidently be realized 
by the graph 


at a cost of $62. Thus, it appears that the total cost should be $44 + $62 = $106. 
It is possible to reduce the complexity of the operator (and hence its cost) by combining 
the two parts just described. The overall operator for converting fı into fs is 


14+2Z-1+-3Z-2+2Z-3+Z-4 
1+Z-6 
SS ee fs 


This may be realized, with reference to Mason’s rule, by the accompanying graph. By 
combining the two operators, we have been able to utilize the delayors more efficiently 
and reduce the total cost by 30%. 
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Cost: $ 7.00 scalors 
60.00 delayors 


$67.00 total 


Convergence of operator series e One of the main points that has been illustrated 
by the foregoing examples and problems is that fractional operator forms, such as 
1/(1 — aZ~*), are merely an abbreviated notation for infinite series expansions in negative 
powers of Z, such as 


I(l — aZ-1) = 1 + aZ-3 + @PZ-2 + aZ? He, (4.24) 


We have already shown several times that this power-series expansion is obtained by 
summing all possible paths through the associated graph. This provides an explicit 
interpretation for the operator [1 — aZ~*]~* in terms of a sequence of well-defined 
operations. 

It is worth noting that there is no restriction on the value of the scalar a except that 
it be finite. The convergence of the infinite series (4.24) depends upon the signal f to 
which it is applied as well as upon the operator. 


22,71 
[Oe 

1 

FIGURE 4.63 


Consider for instance the graph of Figure 4.63, which states that the signal r is com- 
posed of f and a delayed double-sized replica of r: 


f+ zZ =r. 
To express r in terms of f, group terms in r, 
f= rfl — 227"), 
and then operate on both sides by [1 — 2Z~*]~}, 


siz] =” (4.25) 
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This is, of course, identical to the expression that we would have obtained directly by 
Mason’s rule. Expansion into series form just described gives 


f+ 2fZ71 + 4fZ- + BfZ-F ++. =r. (4.26) 
At any instant t, the values of the signals in Equation 4.26 are 
f(t) + 2ft — 1) + 4f(t — 2) + 8ft — 3) +--+ = r(t). (4.27) 


Suppose that the input signal is the dot signal, for which f(t) = 1 for 0 < t < 1, and is 
zero elsewhere. Then the plot of r(t) will appear as in Figure 4.64. The value of the 
signal r will grow rapidly as time increases—in fact, with the passage of each unit of time, 


r(t) 


fi) 


FIGURE 4.64 A growing-signal generator. 


the value of r exactly doubles. However, the infinite series expressed by Equation 4.27 
is perfectly well defined because it is actually a finite series by virtue of f(t) being zero for 
allt < 0. In fact, for this particular f(t), all terms except one in the series are zero for 
any 0 < t < œ, and that one term clearly has a well-defined finite value. 


QUESTION 4.53 If, instead of a dot, suppose that the unit-step signal f, were 
applied to the operator just considered. A different response signal r will of course be 
obtained. What is the value r(2.5) of the signal r at the instant t = 2.52 (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.54 With regard to the same operator shown in Figure 4.64, 

Suppose that in addition to the input signal shown there, a very small dot, having an 

amplitude of only 1/1,048,576, had occurred prior to t = 0 during the time interval 

—20 < ż < —19. What effect would this tiny input signal have on the value of r(t) 
_ during the interval 0 < ż < 1, as shown in Figure 4.64? (Answer) 
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QUESTION 4.55 Design an operator for generating the following signal, 
starting with a dot signal asinput. (Perhaps this is the kind of operator that reverberates 
the rock and roller’s recorded renderings.) (Answer) 


Stability e Having one or more feedback loops involving delay in an operator 
graph raises the question of stability. As time goes on, a signal may be repeatedly trans- 
formed by the loop operator an infinite number of times. Preceding questions pointed 
out that these endlessly repeated operations may produce an output signal whose value 
grows indefinitely with the passage of time. Even the smallest input signal applied at some 
remote time will produce an enormously large output signal if given sufficient time to 
“grow.” An operator which produces an output signal increasing without bound after 
some input signal has been permanently reduced to zero is said to be unstable. Con- 
versely, if for any input signal having bounded values, the output signal values are 
bounded, the operator is said to be stable. 

System stability is a topic of great practical significance. By definition, the properties 
of a linear operator do not depend on how big the signals are—hence, in principle, the 
signals may grow indefinitely. Also, by definition, the properties of a stationary operator 
do not change with the passage of time. Hence, if a stationary operator is unstable now, 
it must always have been unstable and will continue to be unstable forevermore, unless 
the system is nonlinear. In this event the large signals may modify system behavior to 
make it stable when the signals exceed some limiting magnitude. Physical linear sta- 
tionary operators are therefore always stable, for if they were not stable, they would have 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.52 All three of the scalar branches are 
needed. Node f, is a source node and its value is specified independently of other signal 
values, whereas node s is equal to fı plus additional signal returned around the delayor 
loop. If node s were made to coincide with node fs, spurious loops would be created. 
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to be either nonlinear or nonstationary. (It would be more accurate to state that a 
physical system is never completely linear nor stationary, but that over some pre- 
scribed interval of time and range of signal magnitudes, the system may be approximated 
by an appropriate linear stationary operator.) 

Although we shall investigate the stability question much more thoroughly in a later 
chapter, the results of Questions 4.53 through 4.55 already provide an answer to this 
question for any operator H comprised of a single delayor loop such as that shown in 
Figure 4.65. Here 


zT 
1/a H = 
a 


FIGURE 4.65 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.53 The response now is composed of a suc- 


cession of step-signal components, shown in the accompanying sketch. From this plot 


r(t) 


it is clear that the value of r(2.5) is 7. For this value of t, all terms in the series of Equa- 
tion 4.27 beyond the first three terms are zero because f(t) = 0 for t < 0. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.54 We wish to find the response of the op- 


erator [1 — 2Z~*]~* to a very weak “noise” dot n, where 


1 
TE 1,048,576 for —20<t< —19, 
0 elsewhere. 


The response of the operator to this very small noise dot is found, just as before, by 
evaluating 


n + 2nZ + (2)?2nZ-? +--+ + (2)nZ-* +. 
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The only signal component which is not zero during the interval 0 < ¢ < 1 is the term 
for which k = 20: 


(2)?°nZ-2(4) = (2)2°n(t — 20). 


During the interval 0 < ¢ < 1, the value n(t — 20) of the noise pulse is known to be 
1/1,048,576. Hence, the value of the response during this interval is 


1 


20 2 $ a 
2) 1,048,576 


l; 
In other words, an extremely weak dot signal occurring 20 time units prior to the dot at 
t = 0 can produce an output signal which is identical subsequent to t = 0 to that pro- 
. duced by the unit dot at ¢ = 0. 

Can you suggest why this operator is said to be unstable? What practical difficulties 
do you foresee in using such an operator ? 


Each time it flows around the delayor loop, the signal is amplified by the scalar a, the nth 
circulation yielding the signal a"fZ~"". Evidently, as n increases without limit, this term 
will vanish provided |a| < 1, whereas it will grow indefinitely if |a| > 1. When Ja| = 1, 
we obtain a periodic signal which neither grows nor decays. Thus, the operator will be 
stable provided |a| < 1. 

What may be said about the stability of complicated operators having two or more 
delayor loops? For instance, is the two-loop operator shown in Figure 4.66 stable? 
If a dot fı were applied at t = 0, what would be the value of the response signal r at any 
subsequent time? 


—0.48 


FIGURE 4.66 A two-loop dynamic operator. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.55 This question illustrates a basic property 
of a stable operator—that if after the input signal has been reduced to zero value, the 
output signal also dies away to zero value, the operator is surely stable. It is evident 
from the figure that 


fi + (HDFZ + (HASZ? + (18)fZ +--+ = fo 


71 


A N Cost: $12.00 
fi fe 


=2 —1/2 
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At first glance, it might appear that the operator shown in Figure 4.66 should be un- 
stable because of the 1.4 transmittance feedback branch around the second delayor. 
However, it is not at all clear what canceling effect the outer feedback branch, of —0.48 
transmittance, will have. A possible approach for determining the stability of this 
operator is simply to apply a dot signal and see how the response develops. 

To do this, we find first the graph operator expressing r in terms of /: 


7-1 
1—1.4Z-1 + 0.48Z-2 
f e—a r 


FIGURE 4.67 Algebraic representation of the two-loop operator. 


Next, we expand this operator into a series involving negative powers of Z of the form 
H = >,a,Z~*. This is easily done by ordinary long division: 


Z-t + 1.4Z-2 + 1.48Z-8 + 1.40Z-* + 1.25Z-8 + 1.08Z-° + 0.91Z-7 +++ 
1 — ee 
+0.48Z-3/ 7-1 _ 147-2 + 0.48Z-? 

1.4Z-? — 0.48Z-3 


1.4Z~?2 — 1.96Z~* + 0.67Z~* 
1.48Z-° — 0.67774 


1.48Z~-% — 2.07Z-* + 0.71Z7° 
1.40Z-* — 0.71Z75 


1.40Z~* — 1.96Z~® + 0.67Z~-° 
1.25Z-5 — 0.67Z-° 


1.25Z-5 — 1.75Z-*§ + 0.60Z-* 
1.08Z-° — 0.60Z~" 


1.08Z-° — 1.51Z77 + 0.53Z78 
0.91Z~7 — 0.53278 


Thus, the response signal r of this operator is composed of scaled, delayed replicas of the 
input signal fas given by 


r = f[Z~1 + 1.40Z-? + 1.48Z-° 

+ 1.40Z-* + 1.25Z-° 

+ 1.08Z-° + 0.91Z-" 

+ 0.76Z-® + 0.62Z~° 
+ 0.51Z7-7° + 041Z} +---]. (4.28) 
When the input signal fis the dot f}, the value of the response signal is readily found to be 
as plotted in Figure 4.68. Inspection of the long-division process reveals that after about 


the tenth division the two remainder terms at each step are approximately 0.8Z~* times 
the two remainder terms of the previous step. Thus, beyond about t = 10, the value of 
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234567 8 9 1011 12 13 


FiGure 4.68 The response of the two-loop operator of Figure 4.66 to a single dot 
input signal. 


the signal changes by a multiplicative factor of 0.8 for each additional unit of time. This 
operator therefore appears to be stable, since the output signal does not increase in- 
definitely in value. 

The long-division method that we used to obtain the series given in Equation 4.28 is a 
valid procedure for evaluating algebraic operators generally. It is, however, tedious. 
Furthermore, we may be interested only in determining whether the operator is stable 
and not at all interested in evaluating r. An alternative approach for testing an op- 
erator’s stability and also for easily evaluating its power series expansions is to expand 
the operator into partial fractions. 

An algebraic rational fraction, consisting of the ratio of two polynomials, can be de- 
composed into the sum of terms in many different ways. By the ordinary long-division 
method just illustrated, it may be expanded into an infinite series. The summing of this 
infinite series poses difficulties that could be avoided if the series were finite. The method 
of partial fractions enables us to replace the original rational fraction by the sum of 
several simpler rational fractions each having denominators that are of lower degree than 
the original expression. 

Consider, for instance, the rational expression 


x? + 4x? + 6x +6 


a) = x? + 3x +2 


(4.29a) 
The denominator is of lower degree than the numerator so ordinary long division may be 
used to remove a polynomial in x: 


x +1 
x? + 3x + 2)x? + 4x7 + 6x + 6 
x® + 3x? + 2x 
x? + 4x + 6 
xX + 3x+2 
x+4 
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Hence, 


x+4 


BOP thE ae aay 


(4.29b) 
Next, we observe that the denominator of H(x), which is also the denominator of the 
remainder term, has two zeros, atx = —2 and x = —1. Therefore, we may write the 
remainder R(x) as 


x+4 kı | dies 


RO) = a ee) Gee) GED) 


(4.30a) 
where the constants k, and ka must be determined to satisfy the equality. 

A good method for determining, for example k,, is to multiply Equation 4.30a through 
by the denominator (x + 1) associated with k,. This yields 


 x+t4 | kə 
(x + D)R(x) = Sap nute D-ra (4.30b) 
If we set x = — 1 in this expression, the term containing k vanishes, leaving only k, on 


the right-hand side. This expression may then be used to obtain the value of k,, provided 
that we evaluate the left-hand side, which is indeterminant, 0-00. This may be done 
either by canceling the zero factor from numerator and denominator or by using 
L’Hospital’s rule. In any case, 


lim (x + DR] = 3 = k. (4.30c) 


Similarly, to obtain the value of ka, multiply Equation 4.30a through by (x + 2) and then 
set x = —2: 


x+4 kı 


COLOR) m a Ogee 
lim, [@ + DRG) = Con (4.304) 
Hence, 
kes tad. kes 
and 


x+4 3 2 


C+D +Y x+ x+2 (ENS 


In this way, we may decompose the complicated expression for H (x) originally given by 
Equation 4.29a into a sum of several simpler expressions 


x? + 4x? + 6x +6 _ 3 2 


x? + 3x +2 er ee aa eae aay hi eth) 


This operation of replacing a complicated expression by the sum of several less compli- 
cated expressions is very important. We shall use it again and again in following sections 
of this text. 
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For instance, suppose that in Equation 4.30f x were a linear, stationary operator. 
Then we could realize the operator H, after trivial manipulations on Equation 4.30f, by 


3 1 


BOS er hoa eae 


(4.30g) 


Thus, as shown in the graph of Figure 4.69, the effect of the operation H on a signal f may 
be obtained by superimposing the effects of the three individual single-loop operators 


x 


1/2 
FIGURE 4.69 


on the same signal f. This important tactic permits us to break a complicated operator, 
that is difficult to analyze, into the sum of simple operators which are individually much 
easier to treat. 

To illustrate how the method of partial fractions may be used to determine if an 
operator is stable, suppose that we combine two of the single-delayor-loop operators 
“in parallel” as in Figure 4.70. 


ZL 


a2 


Here, 


(4.31a) 
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Each of these terms is readily expanded into a “geometric” series: 


H = ky aZ + ke azn, (4.31b) 
k= eee 


k=0,1,2,... 0,1,2 
and it is clear that the operator will be stable if 
la| < 1 and la| < 1. (4.31c) 


If either of these two additive operators is unstable, it is clear that the overall system will 
be unstable. Furthermore, although we show only two additive operators, we could have 
used any number and reached the same conclusion: if any one of the additive single-loop 
operators is unstable, the entire system will be unstable. 

Now, we have already shown that expressions such as Equation 4.3la, may be manipu- 
lated in accord with the familiar rules of algebra. In particular, we may combine the 
two additive terms into a single rational fraction: 


E ky P kə 
Teas lash 


k(l za aZ!) + k(l T: ML y 
(1 — aZ} — a,Z~+) 


H 


H = ’ (4. 32a) 


_ (kı + kə) — Kida + kaa,)Z7* 
ee (a, + ag)Z~* + a,a,Z-? ey) 


But this form may be made identical to the operator shown in Figure 4.67: 


7-1 


H = Taz) 4 URL 
by setting 
(kı + kə) = 0, (4.33a) 
—(kiđ2 + ka) = 1, (4.33b) 
a, +a, = 1.4, (4.33c) 
ado = 0.48. (4.33d) 


QUESTION 4.56 Solve Equations 4.33a—d and show that 
a, = 0.8, k, =5, 
a, = 0.6, k = —5. 
In solving these equations, is there a preferred order? 
Thus, we may expand the two-loop operator of Figure 4.66 by the method of partial 
fractions into an additive sum of two one-loop operators: 


"A 5 5 


1-1427 + 0482-3 T082 T06 (OA 
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From this expansion, it is immediately clear that the two-loop operator is stable. 


Furthermore, the operator may be expanded into the sum of two geometric series: 


Z1 


1 — 1.4Z7* + 0.48Z-? 


= 5 5 O28) Z 5: Coz 


>i [(0.8)* — (0.6)*]Z~*. 


(4.35) 


This is easily done by forming two columns of numbers corresponding to the successive 


terms in two series, and then adding them to get the final scalar coefficients: 


k 50.8} 
0 5.00 
1 4.00 
2 3.20 
3 2.56 
4 2.05 
5 1.64 
6 1.31 
7 1.05 
8 0.84 
9 0.67 

10 0.54 

11 0.43 

12 0.34 


TABLE 4.1 


—5(0.6)" 


— 5.00 
—3.00 
— 1.80 
— 1.08 
—0.65 
—0.39 
—0.23 
—0.14 
—0.08 
—0.05 
—0.03 
—0.02 
—0.01 


Coeff of Z~* 


0.00 
1.00 
1.40 
1.48 
1.40 
1.25 
1.08 
0.91 
0.76 
0.62 
0.51 
0.41 
0.33 


The numbers given in the right-hand column of Table 4.1 agree closely with the results 
previously obtained by the much harder (and less accurate) long-division method 
shown on page 287. Furthermore, the table clearly shows why for t > 10 the signal 
value decreased by 0.8 with each added time unit; beyond k = 10 the second geometric 
sequence is negligibly small compared to the first. 
The general formula for an expansion, such as used in Equation 4.35, is easily ob- 
tained, once a partial fraction expansion of the operator has been obtained. Thus, if 


Ci 
H(x) = > ru 


by expanding each denominator in a power series in x, 


3 


1 
1 — ax 


l + a,x + a?x? +--- 
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and then collecting all terms involving x”, we get 


H(x) = 2 >. cat] x*, 


1 


Equation 4.35 is of this form, with a, = 0.8, aa = 0.6, cı = 5, and c3 = —5. 


QUESTION 4.57 Find the first six terms in the power-series expansion of this 
operator, using the long-division method: 


What difficulty do you encounter when you try to check your results by a partial-fraction 
expansion similar to that of Equation 4.35? (Answer) 


QUESTION 4.58 The input to the operator shown below is the triangular 
signal xg. Verify that the value of the output signal rę at the instants t = 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
is equal to the value of the function sin (53.2 deg t) at these same instants. Plot r,(t) for 
—1<t< 6. (Answer) 


x(t) 


0.8 


QUESTION 4.59 Is the operator 


2.05271 
1 — 0.45Z -+ — Z-? 


stable or unstable? When this operator is applied to the dot signal f}, the signal f,H is 
obtained. Use the partial-fraction method to find the value /,H(10.5) of the signal f,H 
at the instant ¢ = 10.5. (Answer) 


H = 


QUESTION 4.60 Consider the operator graph shown. 


1 
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When the transmittance —b of the outer feedback loop is zero, the operator is clearly 
unstable because it reduces to a one-loop configuration with a = 1.5. 


1. Make a partial-fraction expansion of the graph operator by factoring the graph 
determinant into the product of two factors as in Equation 4.32a: 


(1 — a7-90 Sez), 


and expressing a, and a, in terms of the transmittance —b. 


2. For stability, it is necessary that |a,| < 1 and |a| < 1. Use these two conditions to 
determine the largest and smallest values between which b must lie if the operator is to 
be stable. (Answer) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.57 By ordinary long division, one obtains 


0.8 


rz T= = 08 + :0.96Z-3 + 0.352Z-* 


— 0.5382 -° — 1.00Z~-+ 
— 0.661278 + --- 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.58 The graph operator between xg and rg 


X6(2) 


is precisely the operator considered in Question 4.57. Using the expansion found there, 
we may express rg in terms of xe as 


re = Xe[0.8 + 0.96Z-! + 0.352Z-2 
| — 0.538Z-8 — 1.000Z~4 
— 0.661275 +--+], 


as illustrated by the graph. In fact, at integer values of ¢, the value of rg is given by 


re(n) = sin (53.2n deg). 
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See also Figure 6.4. 


Broken curve: sin (53.2¢ deg) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.59 To investigate the stability of any opera- 
tor, we need only investigate the graph determinant (which is the part of the algebraic 
expression that describes the loops). By first factoring the graph determinant, we may 
replace the original operator by the sum of one-loop operators using the partial-fraction 
method: 


2.092, * ky Ke 


H = 79 457-1 LZ = Troe + Tost 


To find k, and kz, we equate numerator expressions 
2.05Z-* = k,(1 — 1.25Z-*) + ka + 0.8Z74), 
where k, = —l and ka = +1. 


The second one-loop operator, for which a, = 1.25, is clearly unstable and will produce 
a growing response, whereas the first one-loop operator produces a decaying response: 


H= >  [-(-0.8)* + (1.25)]Z-*. 


k=0,1,2,... 


For k = 10, the coefficient is 


—(—0.8)!° + (1.25)%° 


—0.106 + 9.30 
9.194. 


Hence, for a dot f, input, the response signal value at £ = 10.5 is 
A,[9.194Z~*°](10.5) = 9.194, 


since all the other terms are zero. 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION 4.60 


1 
15 
f ae r 
-b 
Z* : 
1. Here H = IIZ gZ By comparison with Equation 4.32b, 
dı + a= 1.5, 
aa, = b. 
Hence, 
a? + aa = 1.54; 
or 
a? — 1.5a,+5=0. 
Thus, 
a, = 3+ VQ? - 8, 
a, = 3 — VQ? =b. 
Then, 


Sn eg es ae = al: 
P2152 02 aay [tla ae 


2. We wish to determine the range of values of b for which |a,| < 1 and |a,| < 1. 
Evidently, for |a,| < 1 it is necessary that 


V (3)? — b < 0.25. 
Squaring both sides of the inequality yields 
0.5625 — b < 0.0625. 


Hence, 
0.5 < b. 
For b > (#)?, the radical becomes imaginary, 
a, =2+jvb — 3 
a, = 3 — jvb — GF 
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The magnitude of a complex number is given by the square root of the sum of the 
squares of its real and its imaginary parts: 


la] = IG? + b - ŒP? = Vb. 
Also, 
la| = Vb. 
Hence, 
b<l. 


The allowable range of b for which the operator is stable is therefore 


05<b <1. 


Summary 


l. 


Operators may be classified according to three major properties: 

a) An operator is static if the value of the output signal at any instant depends only 
on the value of the input signal at that same instant. Otherwise, the operator is 
dynamic. 

b) An operator is linear if: (1) it commutes with a scalor and (2) the principle of 
superposition applies. Otherwise, the operator is nonlinear. 

c) An operator is stationary if it commutes with any delayor. Otherwise, it is time- 
varying. 


. Linearity is a sufficient property to permit flow-graph reductions, but Mason’s rule 


may be used (in its simple form) only when the operators commute. This requires that 
the operators be stationary as well as linear. 


. A delayor Z-T yields an output signal whose value at any instant, t, is equal to the 


value of the input signal at the earlier instant, t — T. Hence, a delayor is the basic 
dynamic operator. Using scalors and delayors, we may generate new signals of un- 
limited variety from a single primitive signal, such as a “dot.” 


. The presence of loops involving delayors means that signals may be operated upon 


infinitely many times as they flow through an operator graph. If for some input signal 
of bounded value, the output signal increases without bound, the operator is said to be 
unstable. An operator is stable if the value of the output signal ultimately approaches 
zero subsequent to reducing all input signal values permanently to zero. 


. Acommon method for investigating stability of an operator is to decompose it into 


an additive combination of simpler operators each of whose stability can be more 
easily tested. Partial-fraction and power-series expansions are useful techniques for 
doing this. 
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This process may be continued indefinitely, producing an infinite array of zeros of which 
the smallest six are shown in Figure 9.3. 


Zeros of s + e~* 
zı = —0.316 — 71.338, 
Za = —2.065 — j7.58, 
Za = —2.65 — j13.92, 


etc. 


FiGurE 9.3 The first six zeros of H(s) = s + e7s. 
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In finding the zeros of the function H(s) = s + e~s, we used a method of successive 
approximations. This is an example of an iterative procedure that is particularly well 
suited to computers. Only for the simplest functions is it possible to write explicit 
closed-form solutions for their zeros. For simple polynomials, closed-form expressions 
for the zeros can be obtained only if the polynomial is of a degree less than 5; and even 
for polynomials of higher degree than quadratic you will find the iterative methods next 
discussed to be of indispensable value. 


Newton’s method e The simplest iterative scheme for finding zeros is Newton’s 
method. Consider the arbitrary function F(-), which varies smoothly in the vicinity of 
its zeros. Then, it is possible to refine a good initial guess by using the Taylor’s series 
_ expansion of the function about the point s + As: 


(As)? 


ane (9.7) 


F(s) = F(s + As) — F’(s + As)As + F’(s + As) 


Suppose that s is a zero of F(-), so that F(s) = 0, and our initial guess, s + As, is in error 
by As. Then, if F’(s + As) and As are sufficiently small, the series may often be ap- 
proximated well by only the first two terms: 


0 = F(s + As) — F'(s + As)As. 
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Hence, 


F(s + As) 


E> A 


ANS: (9.8) 


That is, by dividing the value of the function by the value of the derivative of the function 
both evaluated at s + As, we obtain an estimate AS of the error As in our initial guess. 
By subtracting AS from the original guess, a more accurate estimate, s + As — AS, of the 
zero is obtained. This process is repeated until F(-) is negligibly small and there is no 
further change in the estimate of the zero. 

Just as Figure 9.2 illustrates the iterative method, so we may describe Newton’s 
method by the signal generator shown in Figure 9.4. In the process of Figure 9.4, the 


s+ As 
ee, 


0 1 


Initial 
guess 
s+ As 


s+ As— AS -1 


FIGURE 9.4 Operational description of Newtons method for evaluating a zero 


of F(s). 


function and its derivative are represented by the static nonlinear operators F(-) and 
F’(-) respectively. The initial guess is again represented by a dot signal of unit duration 
having an amplitude equal to the value s + As of the initial guess. The output from the 
divider is a dot signal whose amplitude AS is an estimate of the error As in the initial 
guess. By subtracting AS from the initial guess, we obtain an improved estimate s + 
As — As which by means of a unit delayor may be used as an improved guess during the 
second time interval, etc. 

To illustrate Newton’s method, let us find the real value of s for which the transmit- 
tance function F(s) = e75 — s is zero. In applying this method, the better the initial 
estimate of the zero, the more quickly the process will converge to the final answer. It is 
therefore desirable to sketch the behavior of the function as in Figure 9.5. As shown in 
Figure 9.5, F(c) has a single zero occurring approximately at o = 0.5. Hence, we use 
this as the initial guess and apply Newton’s method. Since 


Fo) = e7 — o, 
F'(o) = —e~? — 1, 
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F(c)=e"°-o 


FIGURE 9.5 A plot of F(c) = e~° — a. 


for o = +0.5, we find 


F005) _ 0.106 _ _pagng 


AS = FO.5) —1.606 


and the improved estimate of the zero is 0.5 — (—0.0606) = 0.5606. The new estimate 
of the error is then 


E SISO 


and hence, within slide-rule accuracy, the zero of F(c) is given by 


0.5606 + 0.0057 = 0.566. 
QUESTION 9.5 Given the polynomial 
F(s) = së + 40, 
use Newton’s method to find the real zero of F(s). (Answer) 
Newton’s method can also be used to refine an estimate of a complex zero as well as a 


real zero. For instance, let us find a complex zero of F(s) = s? + s + 1 by choosing 
sS = jl as the initial guess. Then 


Hence, a better estimate of the zero is 


(0 + j1) — (0.4 + j0.2) = —0.4 + j0.8. 
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Repeating the calculation using this new estimate, we find 


F(—0.4 + j0.8) 0.12 + j0.16 


AS + 


Hence, a further estimate of the zero is 


(—0.4 + j0.2) — (0.106 — j0.0612) = —0.506 + 70.8612. 


Clearly, this sequence of values is rapidly approaching the “true” value —4 + 7V3/2 
obtained by using the quadratic formula. 

Incidentally, you will find it useful to use the remainder theorem to evaluate a “real” 
polynomial when the argument is complex, as illustrated by Questions 7.21 and 7.22 of 
Chapter 7. Thus, to evaluate F(s) for s = —0.4 + j0.8, we first construct the “real” 
quadratic divisor 


D(s) = s? + 0.85 + 0.6, 


which vanishes for s = —0.4 + j0.8. Then dividing F(s) by D(s), yields a remainder 
polynomial R(s), 


1 
s? + 0.8s + 0.8)? + s+ 1 
s? + 0.85 + 0.8 


0.2s + 0.2 = R(s). 
Hence, 
F(—0.4 + j0.8) = R(—0.4 + 70.8) 
= 0.2(—0.4 + 70.8) + 0.2 
= 0.12 + 70.16. 


The advantage of using the remainder theorem is rather insignificant in this example 
because F(s) is only of the second degree. However, consider Question 9.6. 


QUESTION 9.6 Find all the zeros of the polynomial 


P(s) = s* + 35° + 557 + 45 + 3. 


As an initial guess, try s = —0.5 + j1 and refine your answer, using Newton’s method 
and the remainder theorem to evaluate P(s)/P’(s) = AS. Correct the original guess and 
repeat the process until AS = 0. (Four iterations are required to obtain the zero to 
within slide-rule accuracy, the successive approximations being 


Initial guess: — 0.500 + 71.000, 
First iteration: — 0.085 + 70.889, 
Second iteration: —0.221 + 79.945, 
Third iteration: —0.227 + 71.015, 


Fourth iteration: —0.225 + 71.014). 
(Answer) 
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Stability and convergence e Before continuing our study of zeros and poles, you will 
find it worthwhile to examine why an iterative numerical procedure, such as that shown 
in Figure 9.2, converges to the correct answer. Iterative methods for improving an 
initial guess do not always converge—they may sometimes become unstable, and an 
initial error is magnified rather than diminished by each iteration. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 9.5 Examining the set of coefficients of 
F(s) = sè + 40, one finds no changes of sign. Hence, by Descartes’ Rule of Signs, 
there are no positive real zeros. When s is replaced by —s, the coefficients exhibit one 
change in sign. Hence, there is at most, one negative real zero. The remaining four 
zeros must be complex. 


As a crude initial guess of the negative zero, we consider s = —2. Then 
F(s) = s5 + 40, F'(s) = 5s*, 
F(—2) = 8, F’(—2) = 80. 
Hence, by Equation 9.8, the error in our initial estimate is approximately 
As = mF == =04, 
giving as a closer estimate, —2 — 0.1 = —2.1. Repeating the calculation for s = —2.1, 
we obtain 


so a good estimate of the negative real zero is 
s = —2.1 + 0.0092 = —2.091. 
To verify that this is indeed a zero of F(s), we may show that (s + 2.091) is a factor of 
F(s): 
st — 2.091s° + 4.37s? — 9.15s + 19.15 
s + 2.091 )s® + Ost + Os? + Os? + Os + 40 
s? + 2.0915* 
—2.091s* + Os? 
— 2.091s* — 4.37s° 


4.378 + Os? 
4.37s° + 9.155? 


— 9,155? + Os 
— 9.155? — 19.155 


+ 19.155 + 40 
19.155 + 40 
Os + 0 


The remainder vanishes, verifying that (s + 2.091)(s* — 2.091s° + 4.37s? — 9.15s + 
19.15) are factors of F(s). The zeros of the fourth degree factor are all complex, as 
noted previously. 
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To investigate the stability of the process, one usually makes a perturbation analysis 
of the numerical system. Thus, with-reference to Figure 9.2, suppose that we denote our 
original guess by » + Ag, where œ now represents the true value (i.e., 76.7 deg or 1.338 
rad for the first zero), and Aq is the amount by which our guess is in error. Then, like- 
wise, f = r + Ar and cos ¢@ = cos p + A(cos ¢) and ¢ = p + Ap where each value is 
expressed as a perturbation about its true value. The reason for doing this is that for 
sufficiently small perturbations, many nonlinear static operators may be replaced by 
equivalent linear transmittances that describe approximately the relations among these 
small perturbations. (The transmittance is given by the slope of the input-output 
function at the operating point.) In other words, we can replace the grossly nonlinear 
relations of Equation 9.6a-c by an approximate set of linear relations among the 
perturbations. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 9.6 To refine the initial guess, we must evaluate 
P(s)/P’(s) for s = —0.5 + 71.0. To use the remainder theorem, we first form a real 
quadratic polynomial D(s) which is zero for s = —0.5 + 71.0. By the method discussed 
in Question 7.19 of Chapter 7, this polynomial is found to be 

D(s) = s? + s + 1.25. 


Then, dividing D(s) into P(s), we obtain 


1 2 175 
tr IBI Ss S 4 8 
1 1 1.25 
23 A 
> 95 
175-153 33 
1.75 1.75 2.19 


—0.25 0.81 
Hence, 
R(s) = —0.25s + 0.81. 


Evaluating R(s) for s = —0.5 + 71.0, we find that 
P(—0.5 + jl) = —0.25(—0.5 + j1) + 0.81 
| = 0.935 — j0.25. 


In a similar fashion, we may evaluate P’(s) = 4s? + 9s? + 10s + 4 for this same value 
of s = —0.5 + 71.0, by dividing P’(s) by D(s) and evaluating the remainder: 


4 5 
1 1 125) 9 10 4 
4 4 5 
5 5 4 
S19 O25 
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Here, 
R(s) = —2.25. 
Hence, 


P(s) 0.935 — j0.25 : 
ee ee. 415 + 70,111, 
PS) s=-0.5+71 — 2.25 f 


A more accurate estimate of the zero is obtained by subtracting Af = P(s)/P'(s) from the 
previous estimate: 


Initial guess: —0.5 +jl 
—Aŝ: +0.415 — j0.111 


First iteration: — 0.085 + j0.889. 
The computation is now repeated using s = — 0.085 + /0.889, for which the quadratic 


divisor is 
D(s) = s? + 0.17s + 0.862. 
This yields the error estimate 
Aŝ = 0.136 — 70.0572, 
and the second estimate of the zero is now —0.221 + j0.945. At the fourth iteration, 
the quadratic divisor is 
D(s) = s? + 0.45s + 1.079 


and the remainder vanishes: 


1 2.55 2.785 
1 045 1.079) 3 5 4 3 
1 .45 1.079 
2.55 3.921 4 
2.55 1.136 2.75 
2.785 1.25 3 
2.785 1.25 3 


0 0. 
Hence, the quadratic divisor is a factor of P(s), the remaining factor being the quotient 
polynomial 
P(s) = (s? + 0.45s + 1.079)(s? + 2.55s + 2.785). 
In this case, the quotient is also a quadratic polynomial, and the zeros of both quadratic 
factors may be immediately written by use of the quadratic formula: 
Zı,2 = —0.225 + 71.014, 
23,4 = — 1.275 + j1.073. 
If the original polynomial had been, for example, of degree 6, the quotient obtained in 
the last step after dividing out D(s) would have been of degree 4. This same process 
could then be applied to extract another quadratic factor from this quotient polynomial. 


In this way, a real polynomial of arbitrarily high degree may ultimately be reduced to the 
product of real quadratic factors, from which the individual zeros are easily calculated. 
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For instance, consider the function, y/sing. If ọ is increased to p + Ag, the new 
value of the function may be expressed by a Taylor’s series expansion: 


pt+tAp_ _ ¢ =| p | 
sin (p + Ap) sing $ dp (sin » ee 


That is, the change in the value of the function is given to first-order terms in Ag by 


d p 2 l p COS Q 
E Fe -| ap E p sin? 2] 


At the true solution, where g = 76.7 deg or 1.338 rad, the value of the derivative is 
0.704. For small changes in p about the point 76.7 deg, the nonlinear operator ¢/sin p 
acts like a scalor of transmittance, 0.704: 


1 p COS o 
(-) sing sin? ¢ 
+A Ay @—r Ar 
yt Ag ia r+Ar => p 
0.704 


Ay @————_»>———_® Ar 
(when v= 76.6°) 


Similarly, by differentiating the function In(-)/(-) with respect to its argument (-), we 


find 
|5 z wr] 
In (-) ‘ci r . 
r+Ar ay cose + Acose =) Ar e————»———® Acos¢ 


à 0.362 r 
==) r @— Acos go 
(when r= 1.372) 


Finally, for cos7}(-) 


‘: 4 sin o ae 
cos y + Acos o cos“! (-) p+ => Acos ¢ @————— Ag 
— 1.028 


=> Acoso @————»——® Ag 


(when y =76.7°) 
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Hence, the small error Aq in the initial guess will result in an error Aĝ in ĝ, as shown by 
Figure 9.6. The error Að in ¢ is therefore of opposite sign and only about 27% as large. 


| E 
error 
Initial 
error 


FIGURE 9.6 A linearized graph of the process of Figure 9.2 at its first zero. 


71 


Thus, ¢ is a better estimate of the true value than our original guess (provided Aq is 
sufficiently small to begin with). This is confirmed by the calculations given in Table 9.1, 
where for our initial guess of » = 80 deg the error is 


Ag = 80 deg — 76.7 deg = 3.3 deg. 
The error in ¢ is seen to be 
A@ = 75.7 deg — 76.7 deg = —1.0 deg, 
which is of opposite sign and about 307, of the original error. In fact a plot of the suc- 
cessive errors, illustrated by Figure 9.7, shows that they alternate in sign as they decay to 


Ag 


Iteration 
number 


FIGURE 9.7 The error Ap converges to zero on successive iterations. 


zero. As discussed in Chapter 4, this sequence of operations is stable because the loop 
transmittance is smaller than 1. Hence, the errors die away and the answer converges to 
the true value. If you make a perturbation analysis for the second zero, where p = 
74.75 deg and r = —7.85, you will find that the loop transmittance is smaller yet, thus 
leading to still more rapid convergence to the correct answer. 
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This illustrates a general principle in iterative numerical calculations: one should 
always arrange one’s successive calculations so that the errors die away rather than grow. 
Each specific case may be investigated using the perturbation method just described. 


QUESTION 9.7 You wish to calculate the real zero of the polynomial x° — N, , 
where N is a constant. Evidently, x is the cube root of N. Furthermore, any of the 
following relations apply: 


x? = N 
N 
x? = 
x 
P N 
x? 


You, therefore, may construct either of the iterative schemes shown below, although only 
one will converge to the correct answer for all N. 


Initial 
guess 
x 


or 


Initial 
guess 
x 
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Can you perform perturbation analyses for each of these two schemes to decide which 
one will converge to the cube root of N? (Answer) 


QUESTION 9.8 Another possibility for finding the cube root of N is shown here. 


Initial 
guess 
x 


Use it to evaluate 48, starting with x = 3 as a (poor) initial guess. 
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Graphical Interpretation of the Zeros 


When plotted on the s-plane, the zeros of a transmittance function provide very clear 
and useful information about the behavior of that function for other values of s as 
well. This is particularly true when the transmittance function is an ordinary nth degree 
polynomial: 

P(s) = aos” + ast H+ tanas + Ay. (9.9a) 


Then the polynomial may be expressed exactly as a product of a scale factor and n 
first-degree factors: 


P(s) = a(s — 21:)(S — Ze)... (8 — Zn-1)(S — Zn). (9.9b) 


Both ways of expressing P(s) involve n + 1 parameters, and either may be used to find 
the value of P(s) for any s. However, Equation 9.9b very clearly shows that if the value 
of s is close to any of the zeros Z3, Z2, . . . , Zn, then the value of P(s) will likely be small, 
whereas if s is far away from all the zeros, P(s) will have a large magnitude. Hence, the 
location of the zeros in the s-plane offers a valuable pictorial aid for understanding the 
behavior of the function for all values of its argument. 


Zı = —2 + 0, 
Za = —1 + j2, 
Za = —1 + j2, 
Z4 = 2+jo0. 


FIGURE 9.8 The evaluation of a polynomial at s = So. 


In Figure 9.8, we show the zeros of a certain polynomial and also the value of the 
scale factor (SF = 1.0). These data completely determine the polynomial P(s). We 
also show a geometrical construction for evaluating P at any point sọ in the complex 
frequency plane. At sọ, Equation 9.9b may be written: 


P(So) = (So — 21)(So — Z2) . ++ (So — Zn-1)(S0 — Zn). (9.9c) 
Each of the factors in this equation has a simple geometrical meaning: it is the “complex 


distance” from the zero to the point sọ. Thus, the first factor (Sọ — zı) is the complex 
distance from z, to sọ. It is shown in Figure 9.8 as a broken line of length /, and angle 
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This illustrates a general principle in iterative numerical calculations: one should 
always arrange one’s successive calculations so that the errors die away rather than grow. — 
Each specific case may be investigated using the perturbation method just described. 
QUESTION 9.7 You wish to calculate the real zero of the polynomial x? — N, 
where N is a constant. Evidently, x is the cube root of N. Furthermore, any of the 
following relations apply: 


x8 = N 
N 
x? = — 
x 
PREN 
x? 


You, therefore, may construct either of the iterative schemes shown below, although only 
one will converge to the correct answer for all N. 


Initial 
guess 
x 


or 


Initial 
guess 
x 


z 
Can you perform perturbation analyses for each of these two schemes to decide which 
one will converge to the cube root of N? (Answer) 


QUESTION 9.8 Another possibility for finding the cube root of N is shown here. 


Initial 
guess 
x 


Use it to evaluate 748, starting with x = 3 as a (poor) initial guess. 
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pı which you will note is simply the polar representation for Sọ — z,, that is, (So — z1) = 
l,/~1. Likewise, each of the other factors corresponds exactly to the complex distance 


from its zero to the point sọ, and in polar form may be written as (so — Z2) = /2/92, 
(So — Z3) = ls[ps, and (So — Z4) = la/pa. By Equation 9.9b, the value of the poly- 
nomial is then expressed as 


P(so) 


Il 


aol: [p1)Xl2/p2)ls [pala /p4) 
aolilalslajpı + pa + ps + p4. (9.10) 


Hence, at s = Sọ the polynomial has a complex value whose magnitude is the product of 
the magnitudes lı, 1,,.... and whose angle is the sum of the angles pı, p2, .... From 
these simple geometrical relations, it is easy to visualize how the magnitude and angle of 
P(so) will vary as the point sọ is moved around in the s-plane. 


il 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 9.7 Consider the first scheme: 


At a true solution, y = x?, N = x°, and = x. However, if x is changed by a small 
amount, Ax, the consequent changes in y and £ are given by the transmittances as shown. 


These transmittances are obtained by differentiating the input-output function with 
respect to its input variable. Thus, 


x = y, 
2x Ax = Ay, 
and 
N r 
— =< X, 
Y 
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At the true solution, N and y may be expressed in terms of x, giving either of these two 
results. Since the loop transmittance has a magnitude that is greater than 1, this process 


= 
Ax 2x Ay x Ax Ax 22 Ax 
Qe o 
a se 
5S we 
S e mee m le e e e = 
7 =Z 1 


is unstable and the error Ax is magnified by —2 with each iteration. 
By a similar analysis, you should be able to show that for the second scheme, the 
linearized graph is as shown, and the error on successive iterations is decreased in mag- 


1 
Ax we Ax 
Zh 


nitude by 4 and reversed in sign.. With successive iterations, the error Ax dies away to 
zero. 

The fact that the successive errors are of opposite sign and decreased by a constant 
factor suggests that by combining two successive estimates of x in the proper proportion, 
the errors may be made to cancel each other. Can you design a numerical process that 
does this? 


QUESTION 9.9 The distances in Figure 9.8 have been drawn for sp = 1 + j1. 
Show that at sp the value of the polynomial represented in Figure 9.8 is 


/1300/tan~*(1/3) + tan7(—1/2) + tan~1(3/2) + tan7*(—1/1). 


Express this value numerically in rectangular form. 


QUESTION 9.10 Show that the polynomial represented by Figure 9.8 may also 
be written as 


P(s) = st + 2s? + s? — 8s — 20. (9.11) 
Then use the remainder-theorem method for evaluating polynomials discussed in Chapter 
7 to show that 

P(So) TR — 250 a 34 (9.12) 

for So = 1 + j1. Hence, 
Pa +j1) = —36 — j2. (9.13) 
Comment on which of these two methods you found easier to use numerically. Which 
of these two methods provides the greater insight into the behavior of P(s) as s is varied? 


(Answers given above) 


t 
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QUESTION 9.11 With reference to the polynomial of Figure 9.8: 


1. By simply estimating the lengths and angles by eye, sketch as a function of w the 
magnitude of P(so) as the point sọ moves along the jw-axis. 


2. Also, sketch the variation of the angle of P (so) as a function of w (for o = 0). What 
value does this angle approach as w — œ? 


3. Sketch the magnitude of P(so) as the point moves along the c-axis. (That is, sketch 
P(e + j0) as a function of ø.) 


4. Also sketch the angle of P(o + jO) as a function of v. 


5. Now verify your sketches by calculating the values of P(so) at a few selected points. 
(Answer) i 


In subsequent studies, you will find this graphical technique for visualizing the be- 
havior of a polynomial extremely useful. It also provides insight into the behavior of 
more complicated functions, as illustrated by Question 9.10. All the transmittance func- 
tions discussed in this section have a well-defined value for any finite value of s. Further- 
more, they can be expanded in a Taylor’s series about any finite point in the s-plane and 
are therefore analytic through the entire s-plane. Such functions are called entire 
functions. Polynomials comprise the simplest and most important subclass of entire 
functions; but observe that e~* is also an entire function, and there are others. 

The transmittance functions of most physical operators are almost never entire func- 
tions. They are well behaved for all values of s in the right half of the s-plane (corre- 
sponding to the region of physical measurement, as we have seen), but when these functions 
are analytically continued into the left half of the s-plane, one usually finds certain values 
of s, called singular points, at which the value of the function is not well defined. To see 
how these singular points can arise, carefully consider the next question. 


QUESTION 9.12 Anexternal force f and displacement x of a mechanical system 
are known to be related by the differential equation 

K¥+6X+ 8x =f. (9.14) 
Treating the displacement x as an independent or source signal, the external force 
required to produce that displacement is described by the operator graph as shown. 


1. What is the transmittance function that would yield f if the displacement x were a 
general exponential g, ? 

2. Write an expression for the value of the force at any instant ¢ if x = [10/0 deg]g, 
and s = 1+ j2. What are the phasors that describe x and f in this case? 
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3. By examining the transmittance function found in part 1, can you find any values of s 
for which the force is null? What physical interpretation can you give to these zeros 
of the transmittance function? 


4. Suppose that you wish to treat the force as the independent signal and the displacement 
x as dependent. Invert an appropriate path in the operator graph so as to obtain a 
new graph, containing only accumulators and scalors, with f the source node. If/fisa 
general exponential g,, what will be the displacement x? 


5. What is the value of the transmittance function of the new operator obtained in part 4 
at any of the zeros found in part 3? 


The Poles of a Transmittance Function 


An important class of transmittance functions, associated with lumped physical 
systems that use only accumulators and scalors, may be written as the ratio of two poly- 
nomials in s. This is the class of rational functions: 


_ AS” + as™ t Hee + am-as + An 
oe s” + bis”? +--+ + dys + br 
_ A(s) 
SRO (9.15) 


where A(s) and B(s) are polynomials in s of degrees m and n, respectively. The rational 
function is said to be proper if the degree m of the numerator is less than the degree n of 
the denominator. An improper rational function may always be expressed as a suitable 
polynomial in s of degree m — n plus a proper rational functional merely by dividing B 
into A and writing the quotient and remainder terms (exactly as in Equation 4.10 of 
Chapter 4). Hence, we focus attention primarily on proper rational functions. 

It is evident that H(s) will be zero whenever A(s) is zero (provided, of course, that 
B(s) is not simultaneously zero and the form indeterminant). Thus, the zeros of a 
rational function are identical to the zeros of its numerator. But now a new property, not 
found in entire functions, is encountered. The denominator polynomial B(s) will like- 
wise become zero for certain values of s. At those points, the magnitude of H(s) 
becomes infinitely large. 

Imagine a tent made of very elastic canvas that is erected over the s-plane in such a way 
that the surface of the stretchy canvas is elevated above the s-plane at every point by 
distance equal to the magnitude of H(s) at that point. Then at the position of the zeros, 
the tent will appear to be nailed to the ground, whereas in the vicinity of each point where 
the magnitude becomes infinitely large, the tent will appear to be supported by a pole. 
Hence, those values of s for which B(s) vanishes and H (s) becomes infinitely large are 
called the poles of the rational function H (s). 

Evidently, the monic polynomial B(s) appearing in Equation 9.15 is completely 
described by its zeros, which, as we have seen, define the poles of H(s). Denoting the 
kth pole of H(s) by py, H(s) may then be written in factored form as 


_ , (S — z)s — 22)... — Zn). 
HO) = 40 (5p, = pa) --- © = Pr) ae 


